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PUBLISHERS 5 NOTE 

The twenty-seven narratives of which this volume is 
composed are the result of a prize offered by Scribner's 
Magazine for the best article representing a first-hand 
experience or observation from life in the United States. 

The editors of the magazine offered this prize in 
general conformity with the magazine’s policy, which was 
to encourage the development of a consciousness of 
America’s own peculiar character, and in answer to a 
very common criticism to the effect that recent tendencies 
in American fiction which resulted in rather depressing 
and brutal stories did not represent the American scene. 
The editors hoped by appealing directly to those who were 
not professional writers to discover a more wholesome and 
contented picture of life than the work of the foremost 
writers suggested. These twenty-seven narratives, selected 
from some 4,500, are the result. 

‘Oklahoma Race Riot’ by Frances Woodward Prentice, 
of Philadelphia, was awarded the first prize. The second 
prize went to Mary Hesse Hartwick, dfi'Seeley Lake, 
Montana, for ‘Hills of Home’. 
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HILLS OF HOME 

Mary Hesse Hartwic\ 


I was born in northern Pennsylvania in 1887, but later my par¬ 
ents migrated to Missouri. There I was raised and at the 
age of sixteen was sent out as an evangelistic teacher. For 
thirteen years I taught wherever I was sent. 

Returning from the Philippines to recover from a malarial 
fever, I went to Alaska to teach. While there, I married a 
Danish printer from San Francisco. 

For a summer we explored the Alaska Peninsula and the 
islands about Kodiak, with the idea of a fur farm. Then, wea¬ 
ried with the vastness of all we had seen, and homesick, we 
heard of an opening of land in northern Montana. 

Coming to Missoula, Montana, I waited there while Bob made 
the trip into the Flathead National Forest, a hundred miles 
northward. The first fifty miles were made by stages, the last 
fifty afoot. 

He returned to Missoula very much elated with what he had 
seen. A vast hinterland, a wooded paradise; an unfenced glory 
of lakes, streams, forest, and two ranges of mountains, the Mis¬ 
sion and the Kootenai hemming in this valley where the land 
was open for homesteading. Then he told me that the land was 
all taken. 

Dejectedly we hung about the land office. One day the agent 
called us in and said that there was one isolated homestead away 
up on the eastern slope of the valley. We filed on it. He closed 
his book with a sigh of relief. As we clattered down the wooden 
stairs we laughed, thinking that the agent had given us the 
place to get rid of us. 

We decided to wait until spring. So, through a teachers’ 
agency, I went to Colorado to teach. Bob went back to the Swan 
Valley and with the help of a settler put up a tiny cabin and 
packed in some bedding and emergency rations. Then he re-■» 
turned to Missoula and went to St. Regis to work with the 
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lumberjacks in the woods. We both made good money that 
winter, as wages were good. 

Then the next year, May, 1918, we were again in Missoula 
and leaving with a new team, wagon, and a load of things for 
the homestead. Grub was high; the outfit stood us in seven hun¬ 
dred dollars. We paid four dollars for ten pounds of lard, six 
dollars for a box of prunes, and twelve dollars for a slab of 
bacon. We were allowed a little sugar and a lot of flour substi¬ 
tutes. The substitutes were mostly glucose and of a doubtful 
color. We were so excited about getting started that we thought 
little about anything else and turned deaf ears to all warnings 
about the mountain road. 

After two days of wagon travel we came to Potomac. There 
we put the tired horses in the barn and went to the hotel. In 
the morning we were told that we had too big a load. We looked 
tilings over and could part with nothing but three hens and a 
rooster that we were taking in a box. We gave them to the 
hotel man and started up the road. In two hours we were well 
mired down in the mud and had to come back afoot for help. 
Derricked out with poles and much advice, we went back to the 
town and went about the business of sorting out and storing half 
of our load. 

Reluctantly the next morning we checked out, and with the 
lighter load detoured and camped that night at the junction of 
the Blackfoot and Clearwater rivers. Blanketing the horses from 
the cruel wind, we made our bed on the ground and turned in. 

Two more days brought us to the edge of the snow. Entering 
the narrows of a long chain of lakes, we were in big timber 
and working through deep snow over a trail which the moun¬ 
tains were forever trying to crowd into the lakes. 

After the fourth long lake, we came to a little cupped-in flat 
where a lone homesteader had already put up a cabin and a barn 
and was clearing the land. We asked him if we might stay for 
the night. “Sure, why not?” He put our horses into his little 
barn, turning his own team out into the lot. This man was a 
carpenter and had made nice furniture and cabinets out of the 
.forest, and he was getting ready to get married. He showed us 
the picture of his future wife, whom he had not yet seen. She 
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was coming from the East and he was to meet her in Missoula. 

In the morning we left the wagon with the homesteader and 
packed baled hay and grub on the horses, and with packs on our 
own backs we went on up the road. All that day and until dusk 
we struggled along, hopping over the holes into which the horses 
often sank. Towaid night the horses became uneasy, neighing 
and looking hopefully ahead for the sight of some human habi¬ 
tation and the familiar smell of a barn. Bob kept talking to the 
horse he was leading, giving her biscuits from his pockets and 
fixing her load. My hoise was older and was used to packing 
and went stolidly along all day, but he, too, became wearied by 
night and doubtful, and would stop to nibble at the bushes. 

Under a friendly spruce where the ground was dry we camped 
that night, blanketing and feeding the horses under other trees. 
Repacking in the morning we went on, carrying our own loads 
and leading the horses, By noon we left the nairows and went 
through rising timber where the snow lay deep and the going 
was hard. Then over a ridge and down to the edge of a vast 
meadow of swirling watei and clumps of willows. Now it was 
gathering dusk, and far across the flooded area we saw the 
flicker of a light, the light of Red Davis’s homestead, the only 
settled place in a thirty-mile stretch. Like a beacon the light 
twinkled through the fog. Numb and water-soaked and light¬ 
headed, I clung to my horse’s mane and waded the meadow. 
Bob wanted me to ride the already heavily loaded horse, but I 
thought I would keep my footing if possible. 

“Good God, a woman!” Red stood in the light of his door, 
his shock of hair illuminated by the big fireplace. “Come in, for 
God’s sake, come in!” 

He threw more wood on the fire and put a shovelful of coals 
into his cookstove. Through the window I saw him rubbing the 
ice from the horses’ bellies, and the two men took the horses 
to the barn. I fell asleep while Bob and Red were getting sup¬ 
per, and when I tried to rise to go to the table my legs had 
gone dead. Bob brought my supper to the side of my chair. 
Wrapped in Red’s bath-robe and in a luxury of fatigue I sat and 
ate and realized that I was famished and half frozen. 

We stayed a week with Red. “Let the snow-waters run off 
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—you are in no hurry.” Red said that he was lonesome and glad 
o£ company. And tired of his own coolang. So I cooked, roast 
elk meat and diied-huckleberry pie, fish and venison, and I 
made light bread. The two men ate and talked and played cards 
or sawed firewood and did Red’s chores. 

At the end of a week the road—a crude tiail—was still flooded. 
We left our horses with Red, and taking packs on our backs 
went up over the hill and detoured back to the road at Summit 
Lake. From there we mushed wearily down over ridges, through 
sloughs, finding our way at dusk to the Gordon Ranch, fifteen 
miles beyond Red’s. 

The next morning, stiff and sore, we shouldered once more 
our packs and went back the road a mile and, struck due east, 
following blazes on the trees. The country was heavily timbered 
and snow still lay in the spmee bottoms. But over gradually 
rising ridges we came up into a sunny paik-like place, the tall 
trees letting in the sunshine and the almost bare giound already 
green with bear-grass and kinnikinic and princess pine. 

The sunlight fell through the tall tops of the spruce and tam¬ 
arack and we were coming upon an open radiance that made us 
forget all our hardships. There were tracks of elk and deer and 
bear about, and a great noise of squiriels and magpies and blue 
jays. The park sloped down and came suddenly out on the edge 
of a wild high basin, the bottom of a glacial lake. There was a 
growth following the stream through the meadow, and here 
and there were clumps of willows and jackpines, but for the 
most part the land lay open, as of an ancient farm. We sat down 
on a log to rest and look. 

Across this eighty-acre meadow, on the rising ledge of the Koo- 
tenais, stood the little cabin that Bob had built the previous fall. 
Snow-waters were rushing across the land, swelling the creek 
and roaring on to pour through a choked gorge in the forest 
northward. Swirling bunches of snow and dead grasses were 
floating away, releasing the clumps of willows. The pale-green 
catkins were'already on the willows. 

There was a great sound of returning migratory birds and the 
* sounds of the hurrying waters. We skirted the edge of the wet 
meadow and came around to the ledge and on up to the cabin. 
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Standing on the ledge wc could look across the meadow and 
across a vast green rise to the long line of the Missions, running 
northward against the western sky. It was noon. The sun was 
shining and the vast expanse of sky clear, we could see over the 
whole valley before us. Back of the cabin the bare peaks of 
the Kootenais rose abruptly and seemed to lean out over our 
basin. “It is not going to seem shut-in here or lonely, it is a 
lookout,” said Bob. “Don’t it seem like a home already—like 
some old farm?” 

Inside, the cabin was clean and dry, the tarp-boimd roll of 
blankets hung from the lidge-pole, and the emergency rations 
were in tins on a shelf in the gable. We soon had coffee and 
were eating the.enormous sandwiches of elk meat that the two 
bachelors at the Gordon Ranch had given us. And our wet 
clothing was hung on the wall behind the tin stove. 

We had started from. Missoula with seven hundred dollars’ 
worth of things, and now we were at our cabin with what we 
could carry in our packs and in our pockets. We disgorged: one 
pound of tobacco, one yeast-cake, one slab of bacon, ten pounds 
of beans, ten pounds of Hooverized flour, two cans of milk, 
three hundred and seventy prunes, some chewing-gum, garden 
seeds, fishing-tackle, ammunition and candles, one copy of 
Scribner's Magazine, one book of poems, no sugar, no fat, no 
soap. 

I rationed out the prunes later—six a day. I did not; count the 
beans. We read the magazine, and the poems, and the labels 
on the milk-cans, over and over, later. 

In a week the snow-water, rushing so violently down from 
the abrupt canyons of the Kootenai peaks east of our meadow, 
had drained out through the gorge. The land was drying out 
and we could grub out the small stuff along the creek and make 
garden soil. We had brought a few packages of garden seeds 
in our pockets, and hurried to plant them. Four days after we 
had planted peas and lettuce and carrots, they were sprouting 
from the ground. The sun was hot in ihe basin, and the soil 
was a loose black loam, already cured out by the growth of wild 
grasses. Things planted sprang up like magic. 

True to his word. Red Davis soon appeared on the rim of 
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the basin, leading the two horses. He had taken a plough apart 
and tied it on their backs, together with harness and field seeds. 

“I never cussed so much in all my born days,” he exploded 
as soon as we were within hailing. His face was scratched and 
bloody, his hat gone and his glowing hair all tousled. “I thought 
this was the damn place—I was in here once and helped to take 
out a dead Indian. I went down to Bob Thompson’s after your 
seeds and some things I thought you might need.” I asked him 
if he had brought any reading matter. “Hell, no!” 

We turned the horses loose and rested that day and looked 
over some mail that Red had brought. Then the next day the 
two men reconstructed the plough with what few nails and 
bolts Red had brought. He thought we had g gall, Lrying to 
faim in that hole. 

They made a brush harrow and dragged it over the ploughed 
ground. It was not so easy to plough the deep sod, and the 
horses had to rest or to work on the harrow. It took both men 
to plough, but when Red harrowed or the horses rested Bob 
grubbed continually, and when I was not cooking, I came out 
and carried away the roots and rubbish, stacking them to be 
burned. I tried not to hear the swearing when the plough 
clogged up with kinmkinic or struck a root. Once when Red 
came past me he yelled, “I’ve been breaking up homesteads all 
my damn life. Soon as I get a place fixed up, I come away and 
leave it to the other fellow.” Then again when he went past he 
yelled, "Job’s turkey!” In time I gathered from his disconnected 
remarks that he wasn’t very optimistic about homesteading. 

They sowed by hand the timothy and red clover and oats. 
Red said that we could cut the oats this year and have them to 
feed the horses next spring when we ploughed. And the tim¬ 
othy and clover would make a crop the second year, 

After the five acres were in seed and the harrow dragged 
again across the ground to cover the seed, Red rested a day and 
then went home, taking the horses with him, as we had no 
fenced pasture for them. When he had gone, a great silence 
settled back and we were lonely. But we had made arrangements 
' to go to Red s to help cut hay, and we were consoled with the 
thought of seeing him then. 
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We worked liard through the long days. I made more garden 
and hoed and irrigated what was growing. Now we had a few 
tiny carrots and beets, and lettuce and onions. There was wild 
garlic on the slopes and wild strawberries were beginning to 
ripen. If the prunes met the strawberries, and the strawberries 
met the huckle and saivice berries, I could see where we were 
going to make out. 

The fishing was getting good, now that the waters were quiet, 
and on Sundays, if we knew when Sunday came, we went fish¬ 
ing in Clearwater Lake, five miles along the foot-hills south. 
We made a raft and poled about the lake, hooking big salmon- 
trout and steel-heads, native trout and squawfish. We cooked 
fish on the shore, and because fat was so scarce, the fish were 
mostly boiled. Out of the flour substitutes I could not make any 
bread for sandwiches. The bread had to be cut with the hatchet. 

The basin seemingly had been a bird sanctuary. The birds 
were coming in migratory flocks, crossbills, grosbeak, evening- 
grosbeak, wild canaries, humming-birds—with beautifully stained 
colors. The purple martin and bluebirds nested in houses I put 
up. Robins made their nests under the eaves of the low cabin 
and on the crude fence we had put up around the garden. At 
five in the mornings the robins and the white-throated sparrows 
heralded the dawn, and the mating-song of birds sounded all 
day across the meadow. Toward evemng there came from some 
far-away pot-hole in the woods the cry of the mourning-dove. 
Back in Missouri, my mother had called them turtle-doves. And 
at the very end of the day, there came the threnody of the 
hermit-thrush. 

Little cubs came into the open during our early days on the 
homestead. They would go about playfully swatting at logs or 
rooting for bugs and ants. We sometimes heard the mothers 
grunting to them, and would catch a glimpse of the mother in 
the edge of the forest. It was mostly after sundown that the 
wild things came out into the open meadow. Elk ”and deer and 
bear and porcupine. As the tame hay matured, does came with 
their fawns and nibbled on the oats and clover. Better to us« 
than any harvest was the sight of the fawns, the innocents of 
the forest, playing leap-frog or chasing about the mothers. In 
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the gathering grayness they blended so perfectly into the land¬ 
scape. 

When the moon was full in July we went to help Red Davis 
cut hay. We stayed three weeks, making a holiday of it There 
were lots of wild berries about his place which I canned and 
dried for him and to take home. He had a boat on Rainy Lake, 
the fishing was good, and then we could ride about on the 
horses—to Corlett and to Montour and into the Ovando country. 

Evenings we sat against Red’s cabin and looked up to the 
barren peaks above timber-line. Often we could see goats going 
up to sleep on some high ledge. From the Missions back of 
us diere came the level rays of the sinking sun, lighting up the 
contours of the Kootenais. We told Red how ttrcd we were of 
the substitutes. “Oh, well, the Germans are eating bark,” he 
said. 

Red brought us back in a wagon to where our trail turned 
off and there we packed the horses and led them in to the 
basin. Red stayed overnight, tying the horses up, to keep them 
out of our gram. He was surprised to see the tall oats heading 
out. He would send us a scythe—a Johnny Armstrong—to cut 
them with. When he left this time he admonished us about 
working too hard. “Take it easy; don’t work yourselves to death. 
These homesteads can kill a person; the more you work the 
more you see to do.” 

On the ist of September we came home to cut the oats. After 
one day of cutting with the scythe, Bob went to the Gordon 
Ranch and borrowed a horse to draw the oats up to a stack. 
There was a heavy crop, tall and well-headed, and we were 
cutting it somewhat green, and curing it for feed. Bob made a 
sravois of poles and canvas, and the horse drew the heavy 
bunches of oats to a high mound, and we thought there would 
be no end to the work. “We will have to get a road and a mow¬ 
ing machine and rake before we farm any more in here," Bob 
said, sweating* and swinging the scythe and looking to see how 
much remained. Five acres was a lot of hay to put up with a 
^scythe, one pitchfork and a horse—a one-eyed horse with a bum¬ 
ble-foot, and him trying to eat all the time, 

But we got the yellow stack up and covered with our wagon 
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tarp and tent. It looked good. After we had taken the horse 
home and had rested a few days, the stack looked wonderful 
and we forgot the ridiculous hardship of harvesting. 

On the 12th of September Bob and Red and the men at the 
Gordon Ranch, in fact about every able-bodied man we knew, 
went to register for service. There was no chance, that any of us 
knew, of an end to the war. Every one expected it to go on. 
Red said it would go on until everybody but the Chinamen 
were dead. 

We put away our carrots and turnips and began to fix to go 
out, if Bob were called. We kept working on the place, wait¬ 
ing. Then Red came in to say that if Bob would come and help 
him cut his winter wood, he would let us have traps and help 
us set them out. 

So the men went away together and I was two weeks on the 
place alone. It was Indian summer; a great stillness seemed to 
have fallen over the forest. I worked in the clearing or sat in 
front of the cabin in the yellowing sunlight. There was fresh 
snow on the glaciers and peaks of the Mission Range and on the 
high peaks back of the cabin. But the days were still warm. 
The basin was filled with gathering flocks of birds; they had 
come down from the higher hills and were getting ready to 
migrate. The frosty nights were bringing out the vivid colors of 
autumn. By sitting quietly at evening I could see the animals 
come out of the forest, and at times the bear came uncomfort¬ 
ably close and I sneaked into the cabin and fastened the door 
and laid out the rifle and shells. 

When Bob and Red returned, it was great to see them and 
to hear the sound of human voices. I was fed up on coyotes 
and hoot-owls. The two men went to the south of the basin 
and over the divide into Grizzly Basin, and put up a shelter 
and left a tin stove and some dry grub and blankets. Bob would 
run a trap-line into that country. 

Now there was a great lowering of the skies; we hardly 
ever saw the sun. The ground was frozen, the creeks and lakes 
were beginning to freeze over. The dry aspen leaves below the 
cabin rattled, the yellow needles of the tall tamaracks were float¬ 
ing down and lay thickly over the trail and field, simulating 
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sunshine. When the clouds lifted from the peaks, there were 
great weights of fresh snow. 

Bob and Red had taken out hunting licenses, and they went 
with horses around Holland Lake, which lay a mile north of 
our place, and from the shoie of the lake they went up the 
Gordon Trail and into the South Fork countiy, returning with 
two elk. These were skinned and cut up and hung to freeze. 
Then they killed two bucks and dressed them. Red packed his 
meat home and we hung ours up under the shed we had built 
onto the cabin. It seemed wondeiful to look at—a whole win¬ 
ter’s meat, and so many persons starving. 

Bob and Red had set out traps about the basin and around 
Holland Lake. They had burned hay over th£ coyote tiaps to 
take off the human scent and had diagged bloody rabbits to 
hang up in the lynx sets. The mink traps along the creek were 
baited with fish-heads. We now went the rounds of the traps, 
our hobnails making a clinking sound on the frozen ground. 
We would take off our mittens to reset traps, blowing on our 
freezing fingers. Right away we had two big lynx, one of them 
a blue one, worth at least seventy-five dollars. And we had 
trapped and poisoned four coyotes and had caught several fine 
mink. 

Then when the soft snow came and buried the traps we were 
not so lucky. After the first snow there was a spell of sunshine, 
though the nights were getting bitterly cold. The wild geese 
went over our cabin and their V-shaped formations could be 
seen for many days. The sobbing in their throats came down to 
us in the night, a gasping, spent sound of weariness and home¬ 
less terror. Their southward flight brought to us the realization 
that winter, too, was coming out of the North. 

Now it was November, and great winds whipping the forest. 
The snow on the meadow was blown into powder and stacked 
in voluted ridges against the southward forest wall. One windy 
day Bob had gone to the Gordon Ranch for mail and news. 
He was gone so long that I was watching through the gathering 
dusk the spot where he would come out into the clearing. 
When I saw him I went to meet him, seeing how he was hur¬ 
rying. I went slowly, thinking that I knew what I would hear. 
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But, no. He came on with that peculiar rocking motion of the 
shoulders so familiar, and he was calling something that was 
lost on the wind. Then I understood. The war was over, “fin¬ 
ished, ended, done”—he searched for finalities. The Ar mis tice 
was signed, it was ended. 

So we went on trapping, and getting more wood for the 
winter. There were days of blustering snows that kept us in the 
cabin. Then in the pale sunshine we would go on the trapline. 
Toward the last of November the sky cleared, and there was a 
crust over the snow, so that we could get about easily with 
snow-shoes. The clear sunshine and bitterly cold nights would 
glaze over the deep snow; sometimes in the early morning we 
could run abouf easily in moccasins or rubber shoes over the 
open meadows and lake surface, and m the timber the going 
was good, as most of the down-logs were covered. 

We prepared for a trip over the mountains into Grizzly Basin, 
and one bitterly cold morning when the air quivered with frost 
we put on our packs and tucked our snow-shoes under our 
arms, and went down acioss the creek and entered a dark 
spruce bottom. Following the hank of the creek, we went up 
the rising shoulder of a mountain, and coming out at timber- 
line worked along the ledges southward to drop down on the 
surface of Clearwater, a high long lake. On the shore of this 
lake we had patched up an old cabin and had left some cooking 
things and canned grub. We were to stay at this cabin the first 
night out so as to get an early start over the divide into Grizzly 
Basin. 

In the morning we hurried over the crusty snow on the lake, 
our snow-shoes making a swishing sound in the frosty air. 
Rounding a ledge, we climbed up through a rugged gorge and 
came out on the apex of a snow-covered rock-slide. Digging 
in with alpine sticks and a hatchet, and carrying our snow- 
shoes, we rounded the slide. Coming into the sunshine the snow 
was soft, and we drove through it with snow-shoes. When we 
stopped to rest, the sweat froze on our eyelashes and the glare 
of the sun was blinding. 

Coming abruptly into the pass, we were on a floor of old dirty" 
glacial ice, between two walls of rock. There was a space be- 
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tween the ice and the granite. Looking down I could see that 
the glacier must be about twenty feet thick. We sat down in 
the pass to rest a bit and to look through to the waves of moun¬ 
tain peaks and walls against the thin blue sky. Clear to Glacier 
Pailc and the Canadian boundary the Continental Divide ran, 
and here and there storms were whipping the white peaks. 
Great banners of snow rose and thrashed about; the wind must 
have been terrific. It was a place foi ethereal spirits, not for puny 
creatures of warm flesh and blood. A world of hammered snow. 
Of dazzling whiteness and of black shadows. 

On the east side of this narrow pass we worked down over 
firm snow to timber-line and ciossed a ravine which was filled 
with a great depth of packed snow. Crossing this we worked up 
over a terraced mountain and down again, into Gnzzly Basin. 
The basin was a walled-in park, high and wild, and there was 
a depth of about six feet of packed snow on the ground. Dusk 
filled the basin, and it was getting quiLe daik when we came to 
the tiny cabin, jammed mto a cliff-side and half buried in snow. 

Bob had already made two trips to this cabin. He had left 
dry rations and wood, so that there was enough to eat for a week 
in emergency. The cabin had no window or floor, it was cold 
and damp, but with a fire in the tin stove and a candle burning, 
the place seemed a miraculous haven of rest in the wild white 
mountains. 

Supper over, I fell into the narrow bunk and slept. After 
eight hours Bob roused me to take my turn tending the fire. 
I drank the hot tea he had made for me, and put on my wool 
trousers and socks that he had dried out. It was bitterly cold 
and I sat crouched over the stove and drank moie tea and ate 
dry biscuits. “If you go to sleep,” Bob had cautioned me, “we 
will both freeze to death.” 

In the after-watch of the night, I wanted to light a candle. 
But we were to save the candles for emergency, for frozen feet 
or the immediate need of fire. So I left the stove door open 
sometimes when the stove was drawing good, and I could pull 
the fire out a little onto the dirt floor. I had brought in my hip- 
* pocket a thin black book that my father had given to me when 
I was very young. The title is “Selbst-Todtung” (self-annihila- 
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tion). In the beginning of it he had written: “Gott, mein Schop- 
fer, der Lobgesange giebt in der Nacht” (God, my Creator, who 
giveth me song in the night). 

In the morning it was bine-cold. Layers of frost hung in the 
air of the basin. Going the rounds of the traps, we made good 
time. The great depth of snow had covered most of the down 
timber and undet brush and the intense cold made a good crust. 
Snow rasped on our shoes like gravel. Frost-covered twigs 
snapped off like chalk, sending powdery snow into the air. The 
day was short and overcast and there was an increasing roar 
overhead around the mountain tops. Toward night, the wind, 
reaching down, ..whirled and sucked through the deep basin, 
Diiven snow cut our faces like hot steel-filings. At dark we 
reached shelter exhausted. Bob got some more wood and then 
hung a canvas over the hole that we called the door. We sat 
on the wood-pile, eating from one tin plate. My ankles were 
galled from the straps of the snow-shoes. Left strictly alone I 
could contain myself. I thought of the furs. We had three co¬ 
yotes, a cross-fox, a bobcat, several marten and weasels, The 
cross-fox was a rare catch. Now we must thaw and skin these 
animals; they could not be carried over the Divide. It would 
take two days to slowly thaw them. 

That night the wind increased, tearing at our shelter, rip¬ 
ping the snow off, then piling it back on again. White dust 
sizzled on the hot stove and over our clothing and bunk. After 
sleeping my turn, I gave up the miserable bed and sat drinking 
miserable tea. My hands encircled the hot cup, and as I watched 
the tiny spiral of steam losing itself in the immediate frost, I 
marvelled that we, with this little fire, could withstand the will 
of the blizzard. 

After hours of tending the fire I brushed the frost off the face 
of the watch and saw that the time was nine o’clock in the 
morning. Getting Bob up and giving him black cpffee and hot 
food, I told him I thought we were buried in snow, it was 
getting so close in the cabin. Bursting inward the door, we dug 
out into a world of driving snow. It was almost impossible to 
face it for a moment and breathe. 
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During the noontime lull Bob worked his way out and cut 
down dead trees, some so buried that we could only get at the 
tops. I carried the wood in and stacked it under the bunk and 
around the wall. Resting for breath, I would flounder out and 
get another load. 

With our backs to the wall we fought that blizzard for three 
days. The blasts of snow-laden wind had a terrific whipping 
strength. We lengthened the stovepipe by the addition of tin 
cans and fastened it all with guy-wires. Luckily we had broughL 
bailing-wire for the traps. So we worked to keep the stove go¬ 
ing and to get wood to feed it with. We expressed no fear, but 
I saw that Bob only slept in short snatches and missed no chance 
to get more wood and that he was eating sparingly and looking 
over the supply of grub. I thought of how no one would look 
for us, and how we might not be able to recross the mountain. 
We could eat all those frozen animals—we could cook them in 
snow-water. 

On the fourth day there was a lull. Then the quiet spells grew 
longer. At midnight we went out into an utterly calm world. 
With the going of the wind there was no more storm. It was 
still bitterly cold, but the stars were out—our friendly familiar 
stars. Realizing that we had won out against the blizzard, we 
began to run around on. the hard-packed snow and up on the 
ridges packed against the southern cliff-wall—dancing and 
shouting like lunatics, celebrating our escape from the close 
quarters of the cabin and our release from fighting the bliz¬ 
zard. 

We had to stay two more nights thawing out the frozen ani¬ 
mals. Then, with the furs safely packed and emergency grub 
and pitch and candles and matches, we took our alpine sticks 
and snowshoes and started back the way we had come. We 
were carrying a week’s rations, and were prepared to take things 
easy. But the storm had not made the going worse, rather it 
had packed the snow more dependably tight, so that with pa¬ 
tience and digging we made it over and down through the 
„ same rough gorge to drop on the open space of Clearwater Lake. 
Mercifully, the going was easy over the long surface of the 
white lake, it was moonlight, and we made it to the old cabin, 
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where I gave up and would not even make an effort to get my 
frozen clothes off. 

There in the cabin we sat before the fire, wrapped in dry 
blankets, and drank tea and ate hot boiled rice. Our clothes hung 
up to dry and the furs were safe. As the trip stood we had about 
three hundred dollars’ worth of fur. And there was still the 
line about Clearwater Lake and meadows, and there were traps 
to visit on the way home. 

Now that we were back in our cabin on the homestead, we 
knew, by contrast, the luxury of a shining oil-lamp, a clean 
table, chairs, light clothing, and dry slippers. A sizzling elk 
steak on a white plate, knives and forks and cups. Rest, a sweet¬ 
smelling and warm cabin, and a dry clean bed. 

The thongs of!* my moccasins had cut into my insteps, my 
feet were seared with frost, my back galled and lame from the 
pack-sack, my nose was swollen, my face burned. I would be 
crippled for days. I wondered if I should ever go again. 

And even then I knew I would go again. And again. 

We stayed in a great deal of the time, having brought in 
most of our traps. It was all Bob could do to make his way 
to the Gordon Ranch, where we might get our magazines and 
Missoula paper and our letters from home-folks. There was 
no regular mail service—if any one happened to go out to Cor- 
lett, he would bring in the mail. Mostly our magazines were 
worn from much packing and reading before we got them. 

In February the slues lifted and the sunshine returned. The 
warm days and cold nights made a good crust on the deep 
snow, so that all things of the forest walked. Hungry lynx fol¬ 
lowed the snow-shoe rabbits. We followed the lynx. In February 
we got five lynx, averaging forty dollars apiece. The coyotes 
were gutted on deer that could easily be pulled down—the deer 
were weak and they broke through the crust, and so we could 
not trap the coyotes. We shot two on the frozen lakes. In March 
we brought in all the rest of our traps; the season was over. 

We then began to work on our road, and Red Davis came 
with horses and helped us. He helped us later to put in ten acres 
more of hay and grain, and hauled fence-posts for us. He kept 
the horses through the second year, and he and Bob exchanged 
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farming and farming implements. At the end of the second 
year we had a good stack of hay and wintered our own team 
and bought a Guernsey cow. From the rich clover and timothy 
the cow gave milk for our use and for butter. 

And in the third and fourth years we completed our road 
through the forest, and when we had proved up on the home¬ 
stead the county gave us help on the road, on bridges and cul- 
veits, and gave us stumping powder. 

Now in 1931, as I write, I sit in a two-story log cabin, fin¬ 
ished in milled lumbei. There are full-sized windows, and I 
have a sewing-machine, a desk, book-cases and books, we have 
a cream check, a twice-a-week mail seivice, and have been able 
to subscribe for the magazines we craved for sq long. 

But in this vast wilderness, we have, with all our activity, so 
little disturbed the great silence, that when I sit quietly, the 
droning of a bumblebee on my window, or the zoom of the 
humming-bird in the wild honeysuckles outside the window, 
sounds like the throbbing of an approaching engine. Silence 
falls so easily back. The spirit of the wild still dominates, the 
forest waits patiently to close in on our little clearing. Wild 
things spring up and try to choke the tame grasses and shrubs. 

In the gieat stillness of winter nights I can stand outside my 
cabin and in the clear moonlight of this high altitude see the 
outline of the farthest mountain. Mysterious purple and black, 
wave after rising wave, the sleeping forest stretches, and beyond 
the forest the white hills. When the full moon stands above the 
Mission Range, the contours of peak after peak and lighted 
canyons show up, a world of moonlit silence, a world of snow. 
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T im little corner of Georgia where I was “bawn ’n raised” 
used to be called “Murder Creek.” The old-timers who re¬ 
fuse to be corrected and the children who like to be ascared 
of the creek’s fierce red waters, still call it that. The rest of the 
citizens of the community encouraged by a desperate real-estate 
agent, insist that it is Muddy Creek. 

The nicest thing about Muddy Creek is that it stays just the 
same. One does not return from far places to have relatives 
proudly point out the new this and that building. Instead they 
patiently give you the two long tales about why the new railroad 
did not go through and why the new highway chose a route 
through that dreadful little town just north of them. But Muddy 
Creek remains unbelievably the same. 

A recent visit down there convinced me that certain customs 
were as unchangeable as the buildings. We had dinner, a fine, 
big one, in the middle of the day. Then, along with the other 
women of the family, I found myself taking a long afternoon 
nap. Perhaps it was the quantity of food, perhaps the warm air, 
but I settled right into this two-hour nap as if I had never given 
up such a luxury. 

Before “dressing for the afternoon,” we gathered on the shady 
back porch, to eat lemon sherbet. Twenty years could do nothing 
to a custom like this, and it should not. Now, instead of unpack¬ 
ing the large old-fashioned freezer to find our ice cream waiting 
for us, a cousin “toted” it out to us from the electric refrigerator. 
And we ate it, clad in a gay assortment of beach pajamas instead 
of the kimonos of other days. 

During my second big dish of sheibet, as I gloated over the 
endurance of this custom, I was made poignantly aware of the 
endurance of another custom—back-door trade. I cannot imagine 
how the white women of these Southern villages, or the Negro 
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women they trade with, could manage their households without 
this custom, and yet I had almost forgotten its existence. Most of 
them have had to carry on with almost no cash. Cash would cir¬ 
culate at cotton-selling time in the fall, and naturally it would go 
mostly for big items controlled by the men of the family. A 
Negro girl appears at the back door with fragrant, hot-lye hom¬ 
iny, or white mud for whitewashed hearths, or brush brooms for 
back-yard sweeping, or sweetgum for the children to chew, or 
berries and wild fruits of every descnption, something you sud¬ 
denly realize you want, and when she has told you what she 
wants for it you go dashing off to dip deeply into your sugar 
barrel, or have lamp oil measuied, or find a pair of youi hus¬ 
band’s shoes that will accommodate the feet of old Aunt Some¬ 
body who wants to stand in them while ironing. “Ironin’ shoes,” 
I’ve heard them called. 

The most interesting of all the colored girls who used to bring 
around things to trade was Lilly Lou. How could a Muddy 
Creek child ever forget her? And here was Lilly Lou standing 
on the back steps, a large leaf-covered pail in each hand. The 
Lilly Lou of my childhood, who had lefused to be bothered by 
a mere passing of twenty years. Just as I remembered her and not 
a year older I 

“What are you selling today, Lilly Lou?” 

“Ah got me some muscadines here, ’bout a gallon, Ah reckon.” 

“What do you want for them?” 

“Jess one thing in dis house can buy dese muscadines! Ah 
wants dat old panic cossit on de top shelf o’ your closet, Miss 
Edith! If youse done wid it. Ah been needin’ mahsef a pank 
cossit.” 

Edith agreed and as she hurried off to get the corset to com¬ 
plete the trade, I got out of my hammock and approached Lilly 
Lou. At first she did not recognize me. How dared she keep her 
childhood, when mine had escaped so hopelessly? 

“Lawdy, Miss Mini Ah thought yo was strange company!” she 
shouted. 

And then, because she was black and I was white, and because 
she had to hug me, she dropped to her knees and flung her arms 
around my waist, tightly. 
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“Yo show is gotten growed up, Honey!” 

I removed the large, cool poplar leaves that had protected the 
muscadines from the sun, and ate a few, sitting there on the 
top step with Lilly Lou. My throat ached so I could hardly swal¬ 
low the sweet, musty things. She had climbed high, twisted 
vines that swung treacherously out from the tail pines, to find 
these. I knew the place. 

She wrapped the pink corset in a newspaper and swung her 
empty pails triumphantly on one elbow, as she left us. 

Edith said: “You must eat a lot of these, we can get more for 
preserving I suppose you haven’t tasted any in a long time.” 

“I haven’t seen this back-door trading in a long time,” I said. 

“I guess you couldn’t get along without it!” 

“Of course not. What in the world do you do with your old 
clothes?” 

“I don’t know,” I answered vacantly. “Edith, do you think 
Lilly Lou would let me go with her again?” 

“Have you gone plum crazy? Well, folks in this town would 
think you had anyway, poking around through the briar patches 
With that triflin’ nigger! You know she won’t work for any one! 
And she’s a W'onderful cook and could name her price. And she 
won’t pick cotton, or take in washing! Still prowls around in the 
woods all day. Why in the world would you want to go with 
her? She could bring you anything you wanted.” 

“It was so much fun,” I apologized. “Of course, it wouldn’t 
do for me to go with her now.” 

Still, at the bridge tables, the barbecue tables, in automobiles, 
everywhere, I was with Lilly Lou and the children in spirit, be¬ 
cause I knew so well the paths they followed. 

The other white folks of the village, like my cousin, called 
Lilly Lou a lazy good-for-nothing nigger, but it came to me on 
this recent visit, with amazing clearness, that she might be called 
the Free Day Nursery of Muddy Creek, or Free Lance Colored 
Help—she could prepare a perfect dinner for the‘unexpected 
guests of some distracted white lady when she chose to do so— 
or she might well have been called The Pied Piper of Muddy ' 
Creek! Certainly, she was no good-for-nothing nigger. 
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I could not tell my cousin that it pleased me to know that she 
was still nobody’s cook, nor washwoman. She was still Lilly Lou, 
who did as she pleased, following her old trails through the 
woods and pastures, and refusing Lo grow up. 

These women who wanted to put her in their kitchens should 
have considered, too, that she had to do a certain amount of 
toting for Ant Calline, her grandmother, who had long been 
crippled with rheumatism. The washings to and from Cunnel 
Wylie’s, the water from the spring, and supplies from the village 
stores or the white ladies’ back doors. 

Except for these little home duties, Lilly Lou’s procedure 
seemed the same as twenty years ago. On fine days she appeared, 
clad in blue or brown homespun, buckets o» baskets dangling 
from her arms, her feet dragging lazily through the led dust or 
red mud of the Big Road. 

We were irresistibly lined from whatever we might be doing 
by the first glimpse of her familiar figure, and quite the most 
delightful thing that could happen to a Muddy Creek child was 
to be allowed to go on down the Big Road with Lilly Lou. 
Everything the children said was funny to her, and she giggled 
through the songs she led as we went along, our pet dogs whirl¬ 
ing crazily before us. 

We knew instantly where we would go. An empty flour sack on 
Lilly Lou’s arm promised nuts from the scaly bark trees, or the 
chinquepin trees, way over yonder by Blue Ruin, with a thrilling 
crossing of the footlog over Yellow Creek. Her tin pails mir¬ 
rored wild strawberries in the fringe of the Pmey Woods, and 
dewberries close to die swift red waters of Murder Creek, with 
shivers of exquisite pleasure over the dreadful things thaL Lilly 
Lou knew about the waters of this creek! Or a tin pail might 
mean that we would take a long hot road that passed near, but 
not too near, the county pest house. A child must slink carefully 
by this frightful spot on the other side of the road, so as not to 
catch the smallpox! But at the far end of this road were the wild 
plum patches, yellow and red plums I And, oh, joy of joys, a tin 
pail might mean that we would go muscadine hunting! Lilly 
Lou would risk her life by climbing high up the strong woody 
vines that clung to the pine trees, and when she reached the 
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right places near the top of the vine she would shake the vine 
furiously, her own body swaying dangerously with the motion. 
It was our privilege to help gather the muscadines fiom the pine 
straw. Then we would all stop for a ride on bent saplings, and 
Lilly Lou could make us believe that we rode real horses, won¬ 
derful ones, and rode them superbly. Lilly Lou, whose only rides 
had been on bent saplings, and muscadine vines, and that mem¬ 
orable ride on the visiting merry-go-round, a free ride because 
she had held the youngest Rand child in hpr arms. 

An empty shoe box meant only persimmons Just why per¬ 
simmons were arranged in layers in a paper-lined shoe box, 
rather than in a tin pail, neither Lilly Lou nor the children could 
have told one. Who, in Muddy Creek, had ever heard of a shoe 
box full of strawberries, or a tin pail full of persimmons? It 
simply was not done! 

Sometimes we followed her over the scrub-oak hills to where 
there were just the yellow broom straw and the sky. Tired from 
our climb in the heat, we would sit deep in the trembling straw, 
like rabbits in their beds, and watch Lilly Lou cut the tall broom 
straw into bundles, and wrap the stiff end of each bundle with 
twine. As each bloom was finished, we would scream together: 
“I’m going to tote that one!” Her straw brooms were for certain 
farmers’ wives who had not lived “in town” long enough to 
prefer store-bought brooms for sweeping under their beds. Her 
“bresh brooms” of dogwood blanches tied with stout rags, swept 
most of the red-clay back yards of Muddy Creek, religiously and 
furiously, every Satuiday afternoon, thoroughly subduing the red 
dust, chicken feathers, chicken dioppings and leaves, for Sunday. 
And her white mud furnished those housewives of Muddy 
Creek, who made a morning ceremony of whitewashing their 
big fireplaces. 

There was a deep gully where white children were not allowed 
to enter because of snakes, but we could stand on its edge and 
watch Lilly Lou descend to fill her arms with yellow j'essamine. 
Certain ladies in Muddy Creek preferred things lil^e yellow j'es¬ 
samine to brush brooms. They were the customers who sent us 
hurrying, after summer rains, to hunt the pale long-stemmed 
wood violets, or to creep along our secret path to the sweet shrub 
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bushes. Lilly Lou always took time to knot our soiled little hand¬ 
kerchiefs around crushed and bruised sweet shrubs. The more 
they were bruised the more exquisitely sweet they became! These 
little bundles were to be sniffed, all the way home. 

Near the secret path to the sweet shrubs stood the Twin Oak. 
Some one had been hung there,—Lilly Lou never failed to tell us 
that as we approached it, but we could not seem to keep away 
from it. It was always shady theie, a gloomy spot, but strangely 
enough it was only here that we could find a supply of heait 
leaves, with their treasured “lil’ jugs" on the roots. This was 
something to be gathered for our own pleasure. We scratched the 
little plants from the rich earth, excitedly. The spotted heart- 
shaped leaves with their heavenly tea-ohve smell, were cherished 
all the way home as gifts for mothers, but the little brown jugs 
with fluted tops were arranged with acoin caps on a table of 
starry moss, and left there to be the fairies’ dinner dishes. The 
acorn caps and the little jugs grew especially to be fairy dishes, 
only the grown-ups did not know it! 

There were plenty of other things to be gathered for our own 
pleasure as we helped Lilly Lou hunt things. There were the 
pink powder puffs from the mimosa trees, pink and fluffy, and 
with handles like the ones on our mothers’ dressing-tables, only 
sweeter. And for the little boys there were pine-cone pipes to 
smoke and buckeyes to put into their pockets to bring them good 
luck, and locust shells for frightening little girls, who thought 
they were real bugs. 

As I thought over all these long-ago delights, I envied the 
young cousins who were allowed to follow Lilly Lou now. When 
they returned at sundown, I tried to make them tell me what 
they had done that afternoon, but I was not only a grown-up 
who might laugh about fairy dinner tables if told, I was a strange 
Yankee lady from ’way up yonder, who could not understand! 

If I could mot spend an afternoon helping Lilly Lou find some¬ 
thing to trade, I could certainly visit Ant Calline a few minutes 
in her cabin, without humiliating my relatives. She had been an 
old family servant, and even Edith could see no reason why I 
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should not go down to her cabin to say hello to the poor crippled 
old soul. 

I went alone, leaving my car at the end o£ the swamp road, 
and walking down the narrow damp road to her cabin eagerly. 
I might have left it the afternoon before, this same old swamp 
toad. But the cabin seemed unbelievably tiny. 

It was nearing sunset, and Ant Calline waited on the crazy 
little porch for Lilly Lou. Clinging to the slanting floor with her 
were a cheese-box stand of wandering-;) ew and a yellow hound. 
She lemoved her corn-cob pipe from her mouth to shout a few 
loud greetings at me when she recognized me, and I was soon 
seated on the edge of the little porch at her feet. I would not 
let her go inside fpr a chair. I used to sit there like that. 

Her rheumatiz was just the same. She could hobble around the 
house and yard, enough to keep her washin’s going, but could 
go no farther. She wanted to stop taking in washin’s, she said, 
but Cunnel Wylie would not let her stop doing up his shirts, and 
she reckoned she’d have to do them up always. 

Ant Calline had been the best washwoman in Muddy Creek, 
Georgia. Every Monday morning for forty years she left her 
cabin to tote home her washings. Every Saturday afternoon for 
forty years she toted them back, in huge, flat baskets balanced on 
her bare head, her big checked gingham sunbonnet resting high 
on top of the immaculate clothes. At the end of the forty years 
there were no more conveniences for her laundry work, except 
in soaps, than at the beginning. She toted water from the same 
spring, lifted the same kind of battered old tubs, made lye soap 
in the three-legged iron pots in her cabin yard, and shoved count¬ 
less armfuls of wood under these pots where the white clothes 
were boiled and boiled. No one else could moke such master¬ 
pieces of the white-tucked shirts of Doctor Dayton and Cunnel 
Wylie, or perfect the fluted underthings of Mis’ Sadie Wylie! 

She had chosen certain washings with great dignity and re¬ 
fused others, but her stiffly starched sunbonnet had hung unused 
behind the cabin door for a year now, and she had given up all 
washings except Cunnel Wylie’s shirts, which Lilly Lou toted 
back and forth. Last year she had "done up” the last white- 
tucked shirt for Doctor Dayton. 
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“Dey said it sho did shine mighty white, ’gainst his black 
coffin!” she said. 

But she could not get away from Cunnel Wylie’s shirts. The 
gentle old man had walked down to her cabin, I had heard, and 
implored her not to leave him in such an unspeakable condition, 
with never a decent shirt to his back, and no one to get them 
stiff in the right places and white enough. So she continued to 
send him a weekly supply fit for a gentleman to wear! 

As I reflected upon these washings she had begun to quarrel 
about Lilly Lou. She spluttered the words around the stem of her 
pipe, bumping her split-bottom chair back and forth, harshly, to 
emphasize her words. She seemed to have forgotten that I was 
there. „ 

“Gwine to poke in here ’fo’ long wid no lamp ile Gwine to 
fetch somebody’s old sto’-bought stockin’s, or some sech trash 
we don’t need. Big gal like her trompin’ thi ough de bushes all 
day with de white chillun, scratchin’ thoo de bnahs fo’ a hand- 
full o’ strawbe’s nobody won’t give her nothin’ fo’. Shet yo 
mouth, bud! (To Lilly Lou’s pet mocking bird encaged in the 
ancient mulberry tree by the cabin.) Shet yo’ mouth and stop 
dat sassy jay-bud talk!” 

Suddenly the old hound pointed his nose to the sky and gave 
a long, rusty howl. He had sensed the approach of Lilly Lou, 
and soon her voice came down the swamp road ahead of her. She 
used the tune of “Over There,” but the strange bursts of words 
she fitted it to would have amazed the soldiers who used to sing 
it. At the time of the song’s popularity she had probably not got 
near enough to the white folks’ parlors to distinguish the words, 
but had caught the tune, which she still used admirably. 

I knew that I should be going, now that Lilly Lou was return¬ 
ing to fix their supper. But instead of saying good-by, I asked 
Ant Calline if I could taste just a bit of the corn hoe-cake I 
knew they would be having. 

“I’d like to just taste it, and see if it is like I have remembered 
it, with that nice ashes flavor to it,” I explained. 

“Lawd heppus! She want to eat some nigger cornbread cooked 
on de fiahplace, when Miss Edith got de bess cook in de county 
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busy knockin’ up fine things £0’ her to eat. It do beat de world! 
Sho, yo can have de nicest thm little brown hoe-cake us can 
make. Jes set here and fan yo’se’f, chile.” Handing me a fly- 
specked fan decorated with a beautiful pink lady eating a mound 
of pink ice cream, she hobbled inside the cabin with Lilly Lou. 

I could see and hear what went on inside, though I tried to 
remember that I was a grown-up guest on the porch, and not 
the privileged child who used to help tend to the spluttering 
hoe-cake while it cooked. 

Lilly Lou knelt before the big fireplace and blew hard on the 
bed of embers there. This fire never went out. Ant Calline would 
have thought herself disgraced, if, like certain careless Negro 
women she knew, she had had to go to another’s fireplace or 
wash-pot to borrow a few coals to rekindle it. She had probably 
never owned a box of matches. Twists of newspaper lighted her 
pipe just as well. Now Lilly Lou busied herself with twigs and 
chips and then hickory sticks. A lively fire leaped up with a 
glare that lighted every comer of the one-roomed cabin, and 
brought out the splashing colors of the walls, papered with many 
layers of colored comic papers. (Certain white folks always saved 
them for Ant Calline, who preferred them to the ordinary news¬ 
papers used thus by her friends.) 

As Lilly Lou worked with the fire, Ant Calline took the news¬ 
paper wrappings from a tall bottle of “lamp ile,” a package of 
meal, a little hunk of bacon, and an old striped blouse. “Who 
give yo’ dis ole shut wace!” she wanted to know, a touch of 
humor in her voice. 

“Miss Susie Kate gimme dat.” 

“Well, it wouldn’t fit a billy goat!” 

“She was in a hurry to git off to de missionary meetin’, and 
she didn’t have time to hunt me no sto’-bought stockin’s I 
wanted.” 

“She bettah be missionaryin’ round dat dutty kitchen she got 
dar. Yassum. She musta made dis shut wace to fit somebody’s 
billy goat!” 

Lilly Lou laughed her rich, throaty laugh, and I joined in. I 
was no longer the strange guest on the porch. I had been ac¬ 
cepted as the lost child come back. They would discuss the white 
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ladies before me, boldly, as of old, knowing that I could laugh 
with them, and not tote tales. 

“Where yo’ get dis meal?” 

“Miss Mary Beth gimme dat. She took some o’ mah red and 
yallow plums both. She ain’t never stingy ’bout settlin’. She dip 
down good ’n deep in her meal ba’l, and ain’t scared to dip a 
hi moah. Den she dipped a lil sugah £o’ good measure, She sho 
is one good white lady!” 

“Amen! Thah’s a front seat in Hebben waitin’ fo’ Miss Mary 
Beth, she’s on de right tram, yes, Lawdl 

“Who give you dis fat meat?” 

“Miss Estella give me dat.” 

“Miss Estella sho is got a road to travel wid flat drunk husban’ 
she got dar. Whut he up to now ? ” 

“He so fulla licka, he jes settin’ thah on de stove-wood box, 
rollin’ them big eyes lak a hongry dog. Ah nevah seed sech eyes! 
Miss Estella malan’ spice plums an his licka smellin’ up de 
kitchen worsin all de spices. She still lookin’ fo’ a gal to heppah. 
Dat’s one kitchen Ah wouldn’t bothah to wase mah time in, jes 
soon mekkup biscuits fo’ a pole-cat, as fo’ dat white man!” 

“Yes, Lawd! He got his foots sot in de direction o’ de grave¬ 
yard I” 

“Whar yo’ git de lamp ile?” 

“Miss Bonnie gimme dat, but Ah didn’t have enough plums 
fo’ her; got to bring her some mo’ next week. She got compny 
from At-lanta.” 

"She fly high, but she liable to fly high and roose low, yassum, 
and it’s de truf too. At-lanta Compny!” 

I was sitting on a low stool by the hearth now, watching my 
hoe-cake. Through the open door I could see that it was still 
quite light outside, but the light could not interfere with the 
glow inside. The jumping glare of the fire made the colored 
figures of the comic sheets dance with a crazy shimmer. The 
whole cabin* was warm with color. Red, yellow, and blue of the 
papered walls, purple printed kerchief and green-checked ging¬ 
ham apron of Ant Calline^yed peppers, yellow gourds, and green 
grasses hung from the rafters, the high mantel crowded with 
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fantastic vases and ornaments, mostly gilt trimmed (considered 
too tacky for Muddy Creek parlors and toted home gratefully by 
Ant Calline), orange hound on the hearth mat of red calico 
strips, quilts of a thousand shades on the golden-oak beds. Splen¬ 
did colors 1 And the slim bronze figure of Lilly Lou beside the 
big black woman, whose wrinkled skin reflected the same lights 
caught on the shiny black pots and pans on the hearth. 

I told them little things about my life in New York that I 
thought would interest them, and asked Lilly Lou if she would 
like to go there some day to cook for me. When she heard that 
there were no back porches and such, she said she reckoned she 
wouldn’t like to if it was all the same to me. After all, who was 
I to take Ant Calline’s toter from her ? To take their Pied Piper 
from the children of Muddy Creek? 

My hoe-cake was finished now, and so was the little tin pot of 
cheap coffee boiling excitedly on the coals beside it. They both 
smelled heavenly! My hoe-cake had ciisp lacy edges made by the 
bacon drippings, and Ant Calline slipped a wedge of fresh butter 
in it—she received this treat regularly from the Wylies. Lilly Lou 
poured my coffee into a mustache cup nine inches high, bearing 
the word “Father” in gold letters among blue forget-me-nots. 
They weie simply delighted because I finished it all, and said 
that Edith’s cook couldn’t hold a candle to it. But I knew it was 
time for me to speed back to the spoon bread and young broiled 
turkey and thin old ham and jellied tomatoes and syllabub that 
were being prepared for me now in Edith’s kitchen. 

As I huiried away, I reflected that my visit would give Ant 
Calline something to talk about for a long time. Especially the 
things that I had said about her hoe-cake, and the enormous pot 
of tobacco I gave her. 

However, it happened that she had only one week to think 
over die honor I had given her. 

It all started when a little girl of the village begged to go with 
Lilly Lou plum hunting. As she had a cold, her mother thought 
it best to keep her at home, and Lilly Lou and the other children 
went on without her. Some time after they left, the little girl 
decided to follow them, and took a wrong road, wandering far- « 
ther and farther away until she was lost in a big woods. Search- 
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ing parties were organized and hunted die child for hours. Of 
course they went to Ant Calline’s cabin, thinking Lilly Lou could 
help them find the paths the child might have followed, but 
Lilly Lou did not come home at sundown as usual. A young 
Negro boy had met her, and told her about the child and that 
the white men blamed it on her, and were waiting at the cabin 
for her. The pooi foolish thing stayed away, but as she explained 
afterward, she finally had to go home, tiouble or no trouble there, 
to keep her granny from worrying too much about her. Her late 
appearance made the excited searchers, some of them, begin to 
whisper things about her having had something to do with the 
disappearance. Dreadful things were whispered around the vil¬ 
lage, none of the things being really meant, I am sure—only the 
nervous reactions of a disti acted crowd. 

The second time the child’s father and his helpers appeared 
at the cabin she was there, and went with them willingly to help 
search through the paths she took on her wanderings. I heard 
that everything about the procedure was quiet and matter-of-fact, 
their taking Lilly Lou with them. But Ant Calline sensed trouble 
in the air for Lilly Lou, and begged them not to take her. 

"But I wants to go and find de chile, granny,” they said Lilly 
Lou told her. 

Anyway, they did find the child about an hour later. The 
whole village knew the good news at once, when the victory 
signal of five volleys was fired by the group who found her. She 
had wandered as far as one of their secret playhouses in the 
woods and fallen asleep on a pine-straw bed there. 

But the next morning we were shocked to hear that Ant Cal¬ 
line had died of heart failure the night before. They said that she 
was getting old and that her heart must have been affected by 
her rheumatism. They said that it was better for her to have gone 
quickly like that. Cunnel Wylie was going to give her a fine 
funeral, and they said lots of wonderful things about her char¬ 
acter. 

But I have not been able to stop thinking about her going. A 
pecuhar thing about it was that she had put on her large clean 
, sunbonnet, and had started down the swamp road, when she 
fell dead. For over a year she had not walked this far, nor had 
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on her sunbonnct. Thai had been worn only on tups to the vil¬ 
lage 01 to more distant places. It was just as if some instinct made 
her put it on, when she suddenly knew that she must go some¬ 
where. And where was she going, at that time of night? Some 
of the people of the village thought she walked in her sleep, and 
automatically put on the'sunbonnet. I wish I thought that and 
did not know what I know! 

I know that she did not want them “to take Lilly Lou,” whom 
she worshipped. I know that she remembered dark deeds done 
in those woods before, and knew what might happen when a 
bunch of white men suddenly went ciazy' I know thal she sat 
there by her fire, waiting and piaying for everything to be all 
right, until she heard a volley of shots and that her crippled knees 
sank beneath her when she heard it. And then she heard four 
more volleys of shots, from the woods. And a person may endure 
long agony of thought between such volleys. I have heard them 
in the woods at night. Each volley must have gone through Ant 
Calline’s soul. I hope this part of her dying before her heart 
stopped was not too slow. She must have jerked down her long 
idle sunbonnet, and started toward her Lilly Lou, before an 
overwhelming realization came to her that it was now too late to 
help her Lilly Lou in this world! And I do hope, that as the 
swamp road rose to meet her, she had a fleeting, comforting 
belief that she was going to find her, up there, somewhere. 




BEER TOWN 

Meridel LeSueur 


I should have had a bad life. Any reformer would say so. I 
was bied, born and raised in the shadow of the old-time, pre- 
Volstead brewery. Below it, in the shadow, lived the Ger¬ 
mans, the Irish, the Swedes, and it rose upon the hill like a castle 
and from it mghk and day came the yeasty odor of beer, of 
sprouting barley, brewing-vats, of the steam, the bubble of new 
beer. Building topped building rising up the hill, hefty, solid 
German buildings, stables, kennels, slaughter-houses, barns ris¬ 
ing from the tracks and giving way to the brew-houses, the 
offices, and at the very summit the home of Mr. Hamm himself, 
over which, day and night, there flew the flag of the United States 
of America. 

It was a complete city and could have been cut off by war or 
famine and sustained itself as long as any feudal city. There were 
clustered about the brewery, stables and kennels, slaughter-houses, 
pig-stys, sheep bars and sheds, for Mr. Hamm kept, besides the 
giant horses that pulled his wagons, fine racing-horses and pedi¬ 
greed dogs; he slaughtered his own animals and maintained 
butcher-shops where he sold meat to his many serfs. There were 
carpenter and metal shops where saloon-fixtures were manufac¬ 
tured; there were tinshops and harness-shops and an icehouse 
and barrel works, besides the buildings where the brew vats were 
for the making of many kinds of beers. A tunnel ran below the 
street where trains constantly came and went, unloading sugar 
and barley and cattle carrots, and loading and departing for the 
corners of the world with Mr. Hamm’s good beer slapping the 
sides of kegs. 

The farmers came from the country and took the waste malt 
away for their cattle. They would drive under the bridge that 
ran over the tunnel, from whence came a dank smell of waste. 

31 
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malt; they would load their wagons and drive away with the 
malt drip, dripping from the boards as they drove, dripping along 
the street clear out of town, leaving that dank, sour smell in their 
wake. I followed the trail of dripping malt once and saw for the 
first time the roll of country outside the town. It was vivid to 
me, following the malty smell and coming upon the hills rolling 
up from the Mississippi. 

The resemblance to a feudal castle was increased when later 
Mr. Hamm’s sons took unto themselves wives, and his daugh¬ 
ters were wedded and he built beside his own Rhine mansion 
other preposterous edifices looking down over the town and the 
Mississippi. 

Below across the tracks on the other side Jay what was called 
the Hollow. Here lived the man-power that manned the brew¬ 
ery. They lived in homemade houses that looked as if they were 
built from scraps like a family quilt, buL they had an intimate 
aspect, for each man had put his house together like a piece of 
embroidery, with the color of an old sign and a flash of tin, but 
they were tight and neat with smoke curling cosily from the 
slanting chimneys in winter. A stream ran through the Hollow, 
and over this lovely thread of water sat the outhouses, each deli¬ 
cate and crazy shamble propped over the stream on planks. They 
tipped over easily in a wind or when pushed. In the back of each 
house there was a small patch of garden set out crookedly, and 
usually a rickety fence marked the boundaries of a tiny square of 
"lawn" in front. The streets were unpaved and in spring full of 
water. 

Here I drew my first breath of yeasty air. On the wind the 
smell of beer ferment came down the hill, blowing over the Hol¬ 
low like the smell of orange or almond blossom might have 
come. Just a whiff of beer holds in it for me the whole scene of 
my childhood like a whiff of hedge flower or of heather or wild 
rose might for an Englishman. It was the very beery bieath of 
God leaning over fiom the brewery darkness above us at night 
that we breathed, and in which we had our being. The nostalgia 
of my first love was in it, for I pressed her against the wall of 
the malt-house on a night when a moon made the shadows 
blacker. I remember my mother, too, with the smell of freshly 
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baked bread in summer and the heavy swath o£ beer air pouring 
down from the hill. 

In the morning we were awakened by the rumbling of the 
beer-wagons going out loaded to the town. The streets leading 
to the brewery were of cobblestones because the huge beer- 
wagons were death on ordinary pavement. The clatter of horses 
and the rumble of the heavily burdened wagons made a fieice 
rumble and clanging, and half in our dreams we started up see¬ 
ing the splendid horses treading sparks and hearing that strange 
sound of hoofs beating out and away in the morning. We ran 
to the windows and looked up the hill and saw the brewery rising 
all safe and stable with the cattle in the barns, the men climbing 
up to work, the animals waking and lowing, the drivers driving 
out their wagons of beer, cracking their whips, crying out to each 
other, sweaiing full-mouthed oaths, the horses snorting and back¬ 
ing and galloping off, rumbling the great wagons into town. We 
saw the complete, the substantial, feudal city flashing up in the 
morning air. 

Playing along the cobblestone streets, peering into the dim 
shops on our first walks, we could see the workmen inside mak¬ 
ing harness and barrels, and the blacksmith with the upturned 
hoof of a great Percheron; or stand and watch a man lift the 
kegs off the wagon and roll them into the saloon on grass mats, 
seeing the good bend of a man’s back under the round up-tossed 
keg and his legs coming down firm and bent a bit under the 
burden, his body a line and curve of load-bearing; seeing the men 
going and coming in a coiling stream from the brewery and the 
merry life of the Hollow after the day was over, the young “rush¬ 
ing the can” to the saloons for the supper beer; all this made us 
citizens of beer town from the first and we took of its opulence, 
ease, and lordliness. Our fathers were men who felt they were 
making good beer and drinking it too. Our lives and the lives 
of Germans, Irish, Swedes, tradesmen, barrel and harness makers, 
racers, gamblers, butchers, breeders, beer-drinkers, all settled 
around the brewery like bees around a glutted hive. 

We all drank beer, but my father got drunk only on Saturday 
nights, and then it could not at all be compared to “modern” 
drunkenness produced by “moon.” For the most part he became 
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only jovially drunk, and at the worst suffered only a touch of 
silliness, a heightening and magnifying of natural appetites. The 
kids were sent in the evening with their cans for the supper beer. 
Our fathers were supposed to drink at the brewery during work; 
they were given checks upon which they got so much beer gratis. 
Besides it was a fair day when they did not stop at the saloon 
on the way home. We had beer for supper. The babies were given 
it. It was poured out foaming all around, sizzling over the glass 
in white suds. We used it instead of water, and the Hollow and 
its like produced no gangsters, or holdup men that I know of. 

We did have our gangs, naturally. There was a biewery gang 
and a west-side gang and east-side gang, and wars between them. 
At a certain stage a boy must travel in a gagg. He feels he cuts 
a poor figure, his hands and feet have grown a considerable dis¬ 
tance away from him, and so he has for the nonce practically 
lost control of them. A “sickly down” is likely to appear and be 
a subject for jest among his contemporaries. He finds himself 
neither of one world nor another, a bandit, a Hamlet, a clown, 
a hero or a rake. Being only part a boy and certainly less a man 
he makes himself whole by ganging up with other lost fragments 
of his kind. He travels in packs like wolves. Perhaps the pres¬ 
ent-day youth never gets this gang craze out of his system and 
so carries it on too far into maturity. 

Ganged up, we were a valiant, a bold and invincible crew 
warring on the brewery, stealing, buccaneering, filibustering, 
sacking, pillaging. We went on raiding tours. We became Indi¬ 
ans, pirates; we looted, destroyed, tormented the weak, perse¬ 
cuted the widowed. Together we were actually without fear. We 
did the most outrageous and dangerous things, a mysterious 
deviltry and power was in us, and a wild strength of the hunt 
and the mystery of who would be strongest. We got bloody noses 
and broken bones and our clothes were torn to shreds. Together 
we challenged and defied all existence; divided we most often 
got a licking. 

We took barrels of tar to the top of the brewery hill and rolled 
them down so that the blacksmith left off shoeing his horse and 
ran out to see it, and out of the shops along the hill ran all the 
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men with their work still in their hands to watch the course of 
the rolling barrel and shout at those in its wake until it at last 
would turn and smash up against a house or a tree. 

In this day we could hardly escape investigation or the juvenile 
court or both, but then the brewery looked upon our escapades 
with a paternal wink and the policemen swore at us mildly. It 
was evidently of no alarming nature that life in its exuberance 
might be likely to foam over the top like good beer suds. Peo¬ 
ple seemed rather to expect that theie would be some natural 
foaming over, for every one knows what an explosion a ferment 
can produce. Life, like good beer, was effervescent. We were 
looked upon as the suds, and it was hoped that once off the top 
of die glass good b^er would be below. 

It was very foolhardy indeed for a copper to interfere too much. 
We could make his life extremely uncomfortable. We were 
machiavellian in devices. We were fond of shinnying up a drain¬ 
pipe, gaining the roof of a house with rocks concealed in our 
breeches and then dropping them gently on the offending cop¬ 
per. He would be helpless in the matter of pursuit, having an 
anatomy unsuitcd to shinnying up drainpipes. Cops only added 
considerable spice to our life. 

They always found it difficult to catch us. The brewery built 
upon a hill made it easy to disappear quickly over roofs, down 
alleys, through bams, into trees. We could scatter in as many 
directions as there were boys, and be invisible in the wink of an 
eye. No eighteenth-century waif knew the roofs of Paris better 
than we knew the stables, caves, and willows that would secrete 
us. A policeman cannot follow forty boys hoofing it over the 
ground like billy-goats. He can at best catch but one boy and then 
he has but a fragment of the great body of crime. 

Having scattered in forty directions we would come together 
again at what we called our “kubeen.” The origin of this word is 
unknown to me, but this “kubeen” was a hole dug in the 
ground, covered over with sod, and topped with branches so it 
would go as unseen as a ground-squirrel’s hole. There was also 
a chimney, so a fire might be built inside. The door was low and 
we had to crawl in. It was a pleasant sensation creeping in and 
feeling safe underground, snug and secret and powerful. 
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Here we brought our loot—potatoes, chickens, watermelons, 
apples. We had a squirrel’s passion for collecting food. Some¬ 
times we got a whole case of beer for the “kubeen.” The wagons 
of the brewery were left outside the stables in the streets at night 
and sometimes they would contain undelivered beer. Scouting 
about in the dusk we would spot such a wagon and aftei night¬ 
fall swoop down, open the wagon, and fill our breeches with 
bottles of beer. We always wore breeches of the proper kind, 
knickers banded at the knee, full and baggy, so that many things 
might be concealed therein besides anatomy. Those whose 
mothers made them wear overalls simply tied a cord around their 
legs below the knee. We could carry at least six bottles of beer 
in each leg. Stuffing bottles in our pantaloon^ so, we would run 
clanking to the kubeen and imbibe like our sires. 

Along with other passions we had one for collecting every kind 
of old rubbish, iron, cans, paper, nails. Cupidity prompted the 
collection of iron. We would take iron wherever we saw it, re¬ 
moving even railioad ties if we could. These were sold to the 
sheeny. We got into an old church where the Hamms stored 
old saloon-fixtures and took every brass thing away and every 
single thing that shone. 

We were afraid only of two things: Negroes, because we scarcely 
ever saw one, so they were horrific figures from Aiabian nights; 
and of Matt, whom we called Butcher because we saw him kill 
the horses that had fallen down in a sleet or had for some reason 
to be shot. We practised a peculiar rite, dating perhaps from 
savagery. We would march solemnly and with some diead on 
our part around the slaughter-house, which harbored this vio¬ 
lence, the stench of blood, and the cries of murdered animals. 
In homage to such a fear we would get in a long line and march 
round and round the high board wall that enclosed the yards. 
Round and round we would go chanting together in high shrill 
intonation: 

“Butcher, butcher, kill a louse, 

Hang him in the slaughter-house.” 

Butcher was a huge man, with strong, bare arms, small head, 
little eyes full of superstition. He would pay no attention at first, 
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but we were capable of terrible persistence and could march sing¬ 
ing for as much as an hour. Then he would be able to stand it no 
longer and would charge out of the yard at us, scattering us like 
chaff. We would love it and flee in terror and ecstasy, half expect¬ 
ing to be caught and killed, squealing like tire little pigs whose 
knuckles we ate for our suppers. 

We had only one ally in beer town. He was an oldish man, 
late from the old country, who drove one of the beer-wagons. He 
was the kind of man who looked as if he sailed a ship all day, 
and he drove his horses as if they were on the courses of the 
Cresars, If he drove them every day for twenty years I have no 
doubt but he would still drive them with that special flourish 
and crack of the whip. On Sundays, a poor day for boys and 
bandits, he asked us to the horse-bains for talk and sports. We 
would stand in the window of the hay-mow and jump down into 
the fine sand of the embankment below. When we tired of this 
we sat on the hay and he told us about the old country, and 
one story particularly would delight us because of its mystery 
and its nonsense. 

“Once upon a time in Hartgo Mountains,” he would begin 
solemnly but with just a twinkle on his face, especially visible 
to all who had heard the story, “there -was a band of robbers. 
They had been out robbing all day and they were verrrrry tired. 
They sat around the camp fire. 'Now, Si,’ the captain said, ‘tell 
us a story.’ Si went on with this saaad and dreamy story. ‘Once 
upon a time in Hartgo Mountains there was a band of robbers. 
They had been robbing all day and they were verrry tired .. ” 

and so he would repeat this mysterious jargon as much as twenty 
times and we were wild-eyed with hysteria, sliding down the 
sides of the doors, rolling on the floor with laughter until we 
wept and hugged each other, and finally were exhausted and 
happy with the late sun falling in upon the hay and the munch¬ 
ing horses. 

Sometimes he was a little drunk and then he talked well about 
the old country, and everything he described was surrounded 
with a kind of light more golden than the light that shone in 
America, and everything had a flavor so rich that it made us 
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all a little sick and dizzy thinking about it. His words would 
smack of many foods and drinks that had satisfied huge appetites 
and rounded many a paunch; of men with “great and nimble 
throats,” of good drinking and plentiful eating, cramming, swill¬ 
ing, of roistering and carousmgs, of brown and bitter beers, of 
his own beers he had made, adding myrtle leaves; of beers of 
Munich, where they made what he called light and happy beers, 
“Barley beers do not fatten too much,” he would say. “These 
butchers here like to make themselves fat on bad beer. In Mu¬ 
nich light and happy beer and light and happy people. Here 
. . .” He would spit a huge gob that rolled itself up in the 
manure. 

He would tell of a great cellar in the middle of the town with 
kegs and beer on tap. How in his youth he got tight as a drum, 
of beers yellow and bitter as gall, of harvest beers, of how the 
beer-bell would ring before Michaelmas and that would be the 
signal for all of the village to light their fires for the brewing. 

He told a story about a saint who saw a vessel with twenty 
pails full of beer standing. The saint blew on the cork and it 
was foosed from the bunghole and the vessel flew into pieces with 
a loud noise so that the beer ran out and it was evident that the 
devil was in the cask. And he told how an Irish saint called 
Bridget came to Germany and changed water into wine, and of 
a cave he knew of in his youth that contained twenty thousand 
barrels of good beer, and where was it now ? 

He often wept in his cups because he could not be a beer- 
collector. He coveted the fine vests that they wore and the dia¬ 
monds and their gullets, for a beer-collector had to be able to 
hold a great deal of beer and collect his money straight with a 
tight belt. The beer-collectors went about too with a fine horse 
and buggy and collected what was due Mr. Hamm from the 
saloons, and Mr. Hamm in one way or another had a large finan¬ 
cial paw in every one. The beer-collectors were his ambassadors. 
They went to funerals and tendered the regards of the brewery 
at births, deaths, weddings, and evictions. At all these functions 
they must treat and be treated. They all had excellent paunches 
preceding them by at least a foot. 

Peder was the most gorgeous of the collectors, riding in a 
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splendid buggy behind one of the finest horses, an excellent fiery 
creature who seemed to be shod with sparks, and Peder reined 
him sharply over the cobblestones going from saloon to saloon, 
his bag filling with money. 

I went often to the home of Bowley Varrish, whose father was 
foreman at the brewery. There was an air of abundance and 
corpulence about the house that attracted me. It seemed to be the 
aim of Mrs. Vanish to get her children as round as possible. 
The house and almost everything in it had been made by hand. 
There was a large kitchen with an oak table that shone and on 
it Mrs. Varrish would be cutting large hunks of homemade bread 
for Bowley and me Upon these hunks she would put a thick 
smearing of lard, and then with a tremendous movement that set 
all her soft flesh snaking she would sprinkle over it salt and 
black pepper. Sometimes there would be a blood sausage with 
it, and Bowley liked also a raw egg to suck. 

Bowley’s father, exactly like Bowley, only more round, more 
huge, would come to the door of the malthouse and shout right 
down to his little house in the Hollow. He had a huge voice, and 
some one would run out of the outhouse and look up the hill, 
and Mrs. Varrish would stand at the kitchen door, her hand 
at her ear, and one of the girls would come to the window and 
lean out and Mr. Varrish would shout down that he wanted pigs’ 
knuckles for supper or for some one to bring him his specs or 
his coat. 

In the evenings Beer Town, the Hollow, the streets leading up 
and down the hill, were agog with life. Women came out and 
stood at the fences talking, or shouted across the narrow streets. 
The bar-keeper, Tony, would come out of his saloon and wait 
to waylay the men going home, He could always entice a man 
with a full pocket into his saloon. 

“Glazabeer, boys?” Tony would say, blocking their way in 
the road, in his hale way suggesting that good fellowship was as 
good as good beer. “Begates, Glazabeer, boys?” Begates, slap on 
the shoulder, warm meeting, the bar glistening within, no shrew¬ 
ish women, no brats, no trouble, glistening warmly of forget¬ 
fulness and pleasure. “A schnit of beer, boys?” 

Inside the saloon was the oak darkness brightened by the shine 
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o£ bottles and many mirrors where a man could see what a fel¬ 
low he was as he tippled. On the bar were nibbles of food, a 
dish of pretzels, pickles, sausages, a dish of cloves so the missus 
wouldn’t know you had stopped, pigs’ feet, dishes of silver fishes, 
on holidays halved eggs. There were shine and ease and talk of 
men in the evening. 

Here were activity and opulence, and we felt we belonged to it 
and had a hand in it all. There was nothing niggardly about it. 
It was a day before efficiency. An institution of that sort still had 
men working in it besides dollars. They drove a hard bargain 
and they made money of course, but they did it with the gam¬ 
bling gesture of Tammany. There was always a little flourish 
about it, something grand and warm, and thepe was never a hard 
bargain driven without a great deal of drinking and clinking of 
gold and driving hither and away behind a handsome pair of bays. 

In my memory there is always something flamboyant like this 
and highly colored, full of sound and gargantuan, rank odors, 
and sights of men with round fat cheeks and bellies, of good 
eating and drinking and carousal, of Augean stables and huge 
horses, and of women mixed with the yeasty smell of beer. It 
was like some gigantic oriental tale of joy and cruelty amidst 
giant animals, policemen half comic and half dreadful, and 
gorgeous wildness and freedom tanged with the not yet lost old- 
worldiness that clung to our mothers and fathers, with the faint 
suggestion of the new-world outlawry, buccaneering, pirating, of 
which stories and ambitions we were filled to the brim. 

The Hollow and its wreckage still he below the track, the out¬ 
houses still over the stream. Hamm’s Brewery is still there, its 
Rabelaisian power greatly reduced by what is called the Eigh¬ 
teenth Amendment. Hamm manufactures near beer and soft 
drinks and the men who work there don’t seem like the men I 
remember. You don’t see the Rubens flesh, the bursting tight 
skin holding beer and pigs’ knuckles and cheeses. They are now 
efficient, I suppose. Varrish could no longer stand at the door of 
the malthouse, one hand over his rotund belly, and yell down 
the hill. It would not be done. Such a man would not be hired 
perhaps if such a man exists, but the chances are that he has long 
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since gone to the beergarden of his fathers and did not live to 
bedevil himself with near beer or moonshine, or lose his corpu¬ 
lency or ruin his lively face with that haggard, lean, and hungry 
look of the modern drinker. 




LADY BOOTLEGGER 

For obvious reasons, the author of this 
article must remain anonymous 


D id you ever have a horse in the stable that you couldn’t feed, 
| not to mention a child in the nursery ? And a cook whose 
wages were long past due? Did you ever run down a 
smooth green lawft on a bright fall morning and have the 
R. F. D. man hand you nothing but “Please Remit,” “Your ac¬ 
count is overdrawn,” “Your MS. is not available”? Were you 
brought up with a silver spoon in your mouth and then suddenly 
kicked out without even a tin one—(all the silver ones being 
hocked)? 

This was the situation I found myself in. Until then, my do¬ 
mestic gestures had consisted of pouring tea out of my grand¬ 
mother’s silver teapot and putting out the dinner candles with my 
great-grandmother’s gold snuffers. I thought it was quite touch¬ 
ing when I scaled down to one servant—though I hated to see the 
stable boy go. However, I’d rather clean out a stable any day than 
cook a meal. But things got so bad I even told the cook she’d 
have to go. 

One morning the doorbell rang. I was a wreck in a blue smock 
with smudged face and burned hands. I stopped in the hall to 
toss a coin—heads it was the grocer—tails it was the coalman. It 
was my bootlegger—my ex-boodegger, to be accurate, for I had 
long since given up cocktail parties and dinners. 

My bootlegger was one person I didn’t owe. Joe was a nice little 
family wop who had left the green-grocer business down at At¬ 
lantic Highlands because it was so easy to get liquor off the ships 
and sell it to army officers and county gentry and so give his girl 
musical training and educate his boy to be a priest. 

“Signora—I have some fine sherry cheap—I gotta unload quick 
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—they’re gettin’ on to me down here and I can’t afford to pay the 
hush money.” 

“You don’t mean you have to get out of the business?” 

He nodded his head mournfully, icicles gleaming from his 
brave mustachio. 

“The wife she sick, too. . . 

Joe had become a family retainer. It seemed positively irre¬ 
sponsible not to try to do something for him. 

“Come in the sun parlor, Joe,” I said, shivering, though it 
wasn’t much warmer inside than out. 

“Ah—she get better and better—bootlegging,” he said with an 
expansive gesture. “But not light here now—all the cop they 
know me—now they have hijackers—rob you—steal liquor—and” 
—he made a grotesque grimace. “No can do. Now I get a big 
order from a club in Pittsburgh—I can’t take it out. They catch 
me—I lose it all.” 

“But can’t you get somebody else to take it out for you?” 

“Who? If they know the lopes they steal—if they honest they 
get caught. No—I gotta haul it myself or throw all that nice beau¬ 
tiful liquor m the Shrewsbury!” 

I was thinking hard. 

“I got six cases of champagne, Mumm’s 1913—she sell for fno 
a case these holidays. I pay $52,” Joe was saying as though con¬ 
tinuing his own thoughts. “That’s $348 profit, a lot of money for 
a poor man, signora.” 

“Three hundred and forty-eight dollars—that’s a lot of money 
for a poor girl, Joe.” I punched a crimson sofa pillow meditatively. 
“Are six cases what you carry in one load?” 

“No, signora. I could pack two of Benedictine and four of 
Scotch also in my car, it’s built special.” 

"And you have to get that champagne to Pittsburgh before 
Christmas or lose it?” 

“Si, signora.” 

“Well, you’re not going to lose that liquor, Joe—not unless I 
go to jail with it.” 

Joe stared at me. 

“I’m going to take that champagne to Pittsburgh.” 

“But, signora—not a lady.” 
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“I can’t do it as a favor. I’ll have to take my per cent of the 
profit.” I reached for a paper and pencil. “Joe, I think we’re going 
to be business partners.” 

And that’s the way it began. 

The next day I was to go to Larry Lee’s on Long Island where 
a new Peerless with a specially built body and the load of cham¬ 
pagne were waiting to be hauled to Pittsburgh. Joe had told me 
that Larry Lee wasn’t the sort of man a lady should know and so 
of course I was all thrills, expecting to see a gentleman crook 
looking like a tailor’s dummy. Instead of that the Lee door was 
opened at eleven that night by a man who looked like a bouncer 
in a saloon. 

“Mr. Lee?” I asked nervously. 

“Yeah.” 

“Joe Mazzi sent me up from Atlantic Highlands. He said the 
car and the stuff were ready for me to haul to Pittsburgh.” 

I had never been confronted with so much concentrated and 
oppressive luxury as flashed before me now in Larry’s housel 
Overstuffed chairs and divans were done up in stripes, birds and 
flowers, all sprinkled with an amazing number of orange taffeta 
cushions and blue satin long-legged dolls. 

In the midst of this opulence was a buxom blonde in a red 
kimono with nails to match. She was Joe’s sister, Daisy. They of¬ 
fered me a drink which I took, trying to figure out whether it 
would be less conspicuous to throw it in the gold-fish bowl or the 
silver fern dish that looked like a baptismal font. 

After a while Larry backed the Peerless up to the cellar door 
and very gallantly offered to help me load. We filled the smart¬ 
looking band boxes and golf bags as well as the box inside the 
coupe, and by packing carefully and very close we managed to 
conceal twelve cases consisting of twelve botdes each. Then 
blushing off the straw and dust, I slipped on my broadtail coat 
trimmed with sable and looked like any well-behaved suburban 
wife on her way to spend a week-end in Pittsburgh with her 
mother-in-law. 

“If you gotta sleep—sleep in the car—don’t go near a garage 
and don’t do any speeding or nothin’ to get in wrong with the 
bulls. And if you get caught—act tongue-tied.” 
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It was nearly midnight—cold and foggy too. It had been de¬ 
cided that I was to take the Lincoln Highway. By the time I got 
to Elizabeth I was pretty sleepy. I was chewing gum to keep 
awake when I remembered that I had a friend who lived on a 
farm outside of Elizabeth. She was a writer who wouldn’t be 
alarmed at my hopping in at two a.m. and certainly my car 
wouldn’t be under suspicion in her garage. I could get some rest 
and breakfast and be fresh to make the long trip to Pittsburgh 
without further stops. 

As I approached Adele Archer’s driveway I noticed a car shoot 
out of a lane. Two men jumped out and called, “Halt.” I didn’t 
pay any attention but kept right on up the driveway. My teeth 
began to chatter. This was a fine beginning. Had I been trailed 
all the way fiom Larry’s? 

The next thing I knew a policeman was on my running- 
board. 

“What are you doing around here at this hour in the morn¬ 
ing?” 

“I’m going to call on my friend, Mrs. Archer.” 

He flashed a light in the car. 

“Hell of an hour to go visitin’.” 

His flashlight hung ominously over that swagger pigskin golf 
bag. I turned around nervously hoping a bottle wasn’t showing 
above the tops of those brassies and drivers! Swell bootlegger, 
getting caught on the first leg out! 

The other cop was flashing his lights all over the car and Adele 
Archer’s dogs were barking as though all the chicken thieves in 
Jersey were on her property. 

Suddenly lights in the house flashed on and Adele opened the 
door, holding to the collar of a Great Dane. 

“Who’s there?” she demanded. 

“McGinnis, Mrs. Archer,” the policeman answered politely. 
“We’re just on the lookout for them prowlers that’s been hangin’ 
round your place lately.” 

Adele, a coat thrown over her shoulders, stepped out on the 
porch. 

“It’s Dorothy,” I called out weakly. “I thought I’d surprise you, 
and these policemen-’’ 
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“She’s a friend of mine, McGinnis. Thanks for trying to catch 
those chicken thieves but be a little more careful next time!” 

“Sorry, ma’am.” 

“Well, what did you do—get mad at somebody and start driv¬ 
ing home from New York by yourself?” she asked laughing. 

“Something like that.” 

Fortunately she is one of those wise friends who never ask ex¬ 
planations. 

I’d had all the sleep scared out of me so I took a short nap, a 
cold shower and a hot breakfast and was on my way. 

When I started driving again I was sleepier than ever. To keep 
awake I ate peanuts and punched myself and tried to remember 
funny stories. But I must have fallen asleep at the wheel for the 
first thing I knew the car was in a ditch and only beginner’s 
luck kept me from going through the windshield. 

I got out and looked around. It was pouring rain and the ditch 
I was in looked like the Panama Canal. I’d broken right thiough 
the fence—what was left of it lay in splinters around the car. 
Steam poured out of the radiator because, as I soon discovered, 
the water-pipe had been disconnected Nothing to do but hail 
help. Then it occurred to me that I’d better lighten up the car 
some and not run the risk of mechanics throwing the luggage out 
and having champagne running into that canal. 

I looked up and down the road. Fortunately it was deserted. 
There were at least two cases hidden in the luggage. If I threw it 
away that would eat pretty heavily into my profit —if there was to 
be any profit. Pulling and tugging and puffing and blowing, I 
somehow got the suit-case and golf-bag from the car to the near¬ 
by woods. I covered them with leaves and made a few gypsy 
patterns—just in case they let me out of jail some day and I’d 
have a chance to sell at least that much of the load! After that I 
went back and sat on the running-board of the car. 

I didn’t know whether to be glad or sorry when a motorcycle 
cop was the first to come along. He walked around the car touch¬ 
ing this and that and I shrank when he wrote down my license 
number. This would make a fine story for the tabloids—half of 
my relatives would hang their heads in shame and the other half 
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(the ones who’d done me out o£ my money) would say that any 
young woman who would sink so low as to be a bootlegger de¬ 
served not to be recognized financially by any respectable family. 

It took several hours to get the car out of the ditch and you can 
imagine how cheered I was when the man at the Peerless agency 
told me it would cost two hundred dollars to fix up my car—and 
that it was a forty-eight hour job! 

I’d started out to earn money and here I was in the hole and a 
long way from Pittsburgh. The sensible thing was to throw up 
the sponge—call up Joe or Lany and let them get the car. It’d 
probably end by the three of us landing in jail. Then I suddenly 
remembered an ancestor of mine who was a famous raider for the 
Confederates, carrying on a sort of polite and successful guerilla 
warfare. Well, earning your living is war and I’d chosen guerilla 
methods because it was the only way opened to me and I was go¬ 
ing to be as successful as that ancestor of mine. I was going to get 
that champagne to Pittsburgh if I died in the attempt. And if I 
landed there alive and out of jail I’d carry more stuff until I made 
enough to pay off my debts. 

By the time I got my car, two days later, and drove back the 
twenty miles and unearthed my hidden treasure it was dusk. The 
road between Philadelphia and Lancaster was slippery and the 
mountains on beyond made driving a matter of life and death. 
You’d think that winding, slippery road at night was enough to 
keep any driver awake, but I had to fight sleep all the time. 

Grimy and sleepy, I didn’t stop for a bath or food, but the min¬ 
ute I hit Pittsburgh went right to the fashionable club Joe sup¬ 
plied and delivered that champagne to the steward. He gave me 
the names of several other stewards but I went to the Hotel 
Schenley, took a bath and slept the clock around. Then I went 
calling and got orders for several runs to Pittsburgh. I knew I 
had to do something to make up for all the mistakes I’d made on 
that first trip. 

When I went to buy the next load from Larry I found him very 
much spruced up. By this time Joe had told me that Larry used 
to smuggle Chinamen and when the law couldn’t be outwitted 
he used to get rid of the evidence by the simple expedient of 
handcuffing the Chinamen and pushing them over into the At- 
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lantic, He used to bring them through from Canada too, in the 
back seat of his roadster—they never came up for food or air from 
the time they left the border until he brought them into New 
London, Connecticut. 

I made several trips without any more serious mishap than an 
argument with a cop about speeding and once one demanded to 
know what was in my suitcase. I reached around and grabbed the 
first one my hand touched, saying indignantly- 

“My wardrobe, of course.” 

He opened up the suitcase and—to my relief I had happened 
upon the only piece of luggage that wasn’t full of liquor! I pre¬ 
tended to be very much annoyed because he mussed up my black 
taffeta dinner dress, for which he apologized. 

I often wonder now what kept hijackers from holding me up. 
I got to know other bootleggers from getting my stuff at an old 
deserted farmhouse down at Montauk and I had some pretty 
tough customers in Pittsburgh. I didn’t talk much—no one ever 
knew when I was coming or going but if they’d wanted to hold 
me up, they could have done it. I used to sit in the dark “Ladies’ 
Entrance” of Pittsburgh saloons after I’d delivered my stuff, wait¬ 
ing for the owner to come out and pay me. What was to stop 
him from just telling me he wasn’t going to pay me and if I 
didn’t like it to get a cop to try and get it? Was it honesty among 
thieves or was it the long shadow of Larry Lee? 

About this time a friend of Daisy’s suggested that I’d be a big 
help in blackmail. ... I must know a lot of people. I was more 
careful than ever, after that, to conceal my own name and never 
to speak of any one I knew. Larry told her to shut up—couldn’t 
she see this kid wasn’t a bum ? Larry always treated me with a 
land of deference and as a business associate. Sometimes when we 
happened to be at Montauk to load up at the same time, we’d 
stop at the Canoe Place Inn on the way home for a meal and then 
he used to like to talk about when he was a sailor. 

He had been to China, Singapore, Siam, Mexico—and I gath¬ 
ered that the only thing he noticed was the kind of liquor and 
women there were in each country. He used to call me “Half 
Pint” and “an aristocrat with guts.” 

The greatest difficulty was in keeping men I met along the 
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road—chiefly policemen—from coming to my rescue. Men are so 
chivalrous and love to think any woman driving alone is a sweet, 
feeble-minded young thing. Seems to me I was always sur¬ 
rounded by motor cops who wanted to do me a good turn. One 
time near Green Hills Farm when I ran out of gasoline a gallant 
cop went several miles to the next station to get me some—and 
my car loaded with Oveiholt and Gibson’s rye! I felt positively 
stingy not offering him a case, but Larry had explained that all 
the cops who needed fixing were fixed. 

Another time after getting caught in a fog, I curled up in the 
car and went to sleep outside a garage. A policeman came along 
and in a friendly tone told me there was a good hotel up the road. 
“It’s cheap, too,” he said diplomatically. 

He knew the garage was closed and when he saw that I hesi¬ 
tated to leave my car on the road he offered to keep an eye on it 
for me. I was so desperate for sleep I just staggered into that little 
hotel and woke up the next morning—to find a faithful cop 
guarding my car. He hadn’t been fixed either—this was pure 
chivalry. 

I ran stuff to Pittsburgh for nearly two years and never got 
pulled in or hijacked. I took a different route each time, changed 
fur coats and cars. After I got to know the roads I could make 
the trip in thirteen hours on the Lincoln Highway and sixteen 
hours on the National or William Penn Highway. I had places to 
stop on the latter. As a rule I tried to avoid night driving; it 
looked too suspicious. 

I remember a handsome young machinist who used to haul 
stuff around New York City in a big truck marked “Aunt 
Matty’s Home-made Pies.” There was Milkface Mike who used 
to get the chief of police of his town to ride up front with him 
when he was carrying a load. But I stuck to my Lincoln and 
Cadillac coupes or sedans with specially built bodies, my smart¬ 
looking luggage and clothes. 

I was friendly with policemen, speak-easy proprietors, truck 
drivers, smugglers—men who before my bootlegging activities 
were not within my social ken. They all called me sister or girlie, 
did me a good turn whenever they could and never did me a bad 
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one. They were unlike men of my own social plane in that they 
didn’t consider me legitimate prey. 

Any one who thinks bootlegging—at least in the modest way 
I did it—is easy money is crazy. It’s a terrific strain—physically 
and mentally. When you’ve been accustomed all your life to hav¬ 
ing breakfast in bed somewhere around noon, it’s no cinch to get 
up at four or five and start driving on a cold, dark winter morn¬ 
ing and keep driving till you get where you’re going. I think the 
reason so much of my boodegging experience is hazy to me now 
is because I was sleepy for nearly two years! 

For two years I thought in terms of Yellow Chartreuse, Co¬ 
gnac, Peter Dawson Scotch, Lewis Hunter Rye. I bought it as low 
as possible and sold it as high as possible. But it was genuine im¬ 
ported stuff for which the elite of Pittsburgh were willing to pay 
and I held my trade until the gradual inroads of Prohibiuon 
btoke down the taste of connoisseurs and flooded the country 
with bath-tub gm and champagne made each night out of apples 
in the cellar. Imported stuff grew harder to get and I couldn’t 
compete with the cheap home brew. Besides, my nerves were get¬ 
ting jumpy and beer barons and liquor kings made a modest 
amateur like myself look like a piker. 

But for those two years I just plugged along, paid off all my 
debts, lived like a luxurious hermit and saved a reasonable sum. 
Of course my travelling expenses, cars and hush money ate con¬ 
siderably into my profits. There didn’t seem anything very ro¬ 
mantic or adventuresome about it and when so much is being 
written about the glamorous life of the bootleggers, I decided to 
tell the truth of what really happened to one of them. 

I always remember a nice cop who said to me one cold gray 
dawn: 

“I guess you’re lost, lady.” 

Well, I was lost—a lost lady bootlegging. 




FIVE KIDS FROM THE EAST SIDE 

Connie McCrae 

T here were five of us. And I still think of us as five even 
though Dan is long dead. Too bad that Dan had to die so 
young, for I think that if he hadn’t put himself in the way 
of that miserable death he would have gone farther in life than 
any of us. He had it in him—in fact, he was the only one who 
showed any signs of unusual ability and talent. The rest of us 
were, as mother used to say, just “nice kids,” and then as if a 
little sorry that she couldn’t speak more glowingly, she would 
add: “But you can’t expect too much of tenement children.” 

Father felt differently about us. To him, the fact that we lived 
in a tenement and were brought up with a bunch of hoodlums 
wasn’t any excuse for us not to become great people. As far back 
as I can remember I can hear him say repeatedly: “So and So (and 
he would mention some well-known person—a product of New 
York’s East Side) landed on top—you kids can do it too.” It 
was like a slogan dominating our lives—that “you can do it too.” 
The desire for success was bred in us and we grew up believing 
—no, knowing—that it was within us to make our mark in the 
world. Some day we would be sitting on top of the heap, our 
pockets crammed with gold, our names symbols of success. Al¬ 
though our father had perhaps more driving ambition for us 
than did the average tenement father, all the kids we played with 
felt the same way. 

It wasn’t that we were dissatisfied with our surroundings, for, 
as children, we didn’t acutely realize their deficiencies. Our am¬ 
bitions were created more through example than dissatisfaction. 
There had been so many people who had risen to glamorous 
heights out of the darkness of the East Side streets. We heard 
about them constantly, and as we grew older we read about 
them. It was rather natural, if erroneous, that our young minds 
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should conceive the idea that almost every one who had made 
great successes of their lives had come out of the tenements. The 
possibility of our being one of those who failed never occurred 
to us. 

Although I lived on Avenue A from the time I was five, I had 
not spent my very earliest childhood there. Before that we had had 
a little cottage on the outskirts of Newaik. It was a nice little cot¬ 
tage and there was a great deal of whiteness about it. But that 
was in the day of our affluence, the days “when.” My father was 
a truck driver for a Newark brewery and he made nice money 
—thirty dollars a week, I believe it was. Those thirty dollars did 
miracles. We girls all had white shoes for Sundays and I had a 
best and a second-best dress and guimpes with lace We had a 
big tree at Christmas time and we got real presents. Then Pro¬ 
hibition came and my father lost his job. RighL after that he had 
pneumonia and was laid up for months. That took every penny 
we had saved and, I imagine, mother had to borrow besides. I 
don’t remember the exact chain of events which followed my 
father’s recovery, but I do remember moving from the little white 
cottage and taking rooms on Avenue A. There were three rooms 
in all—one for my parents, one for the three girls, and the kit¬ 
chen. The boys slept in the kitchen which, being the largest of 
the three rooms, was the centre of activities. After the dishes 
were washed at nights father read there, mother had her visitors, 
and we played. It was a little hard on the boys when they wanted 
to go to sleep early. It was also a little hard on them on onion- 
supper nights. 

The first few months in our new home were dominated by the 
pursuit of the bed bug.They were there in armies, and it took my 
mother much time and infinite patience to get rid of them. Even 
after they were fairly well exterminated, an occasional offender 
would crop up. No matter what the hour of the night, the moment 
a bug was suspected one of us would jump out of bed and yell: 
“Mom! A louse! A louse!” Then the rest of us would wake up 
and dive through the sheets. And each time this would happen 
my mother would explain very carefully to us that that was a 
bed bug and not a louse. I couldn’t understand the fine distinction 
at the time, but I do now. A bed bug was something which we 
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had Inherited from the previous tenants, but a louse was an indi¬ 
cation of uncleanliness, and even the suggestion of such a condi¬ 
tion in us kids was an insult to mother’s sensibilities. 

Father went to work in a meat market. We didn’t approve of 
that at all. We wanted him to drive a brewery truck again. It 
had always given us a feeling of superiority over the other chil¬ 
dren in Newark when we saw the name of the brewery on the 
wagons or beer bottles and could say: “Our father belongs to 
that brewery.” There was a certain distinction about being con¬ 
nected with a brewery. I recall my sister complaining to father 
about not driving a truck any more and mother taking us aside 
and telling us not to talk to father like that. He wanted to drive 
a truck as much as we wanted him to, she said, but because of 
his illness, he couldn’t stand being out in all kinds of weather 
now. We never mentioned the subject to him again, but we con¬ 
tinued to keep on telling our playmates about the days “when.” 
We weren’t the only ones who cherished those recollections. I 
used to hear my mother talk to the other tenants about those 
gone-by days of prosperity. I can still hear her say to them: “Yes, 
Prohibition certainly knocked the ground out from under our 
feet.” She said it with sort of a grandeur too, as if we had had 
vast interests which had been swept away by the Eighteenth 
Amendment. I really believe she felt that way. Although she 
never had had much, she couldn’t ever accustom herself to actual 
poverty. In all the years she lived in the tenement, I don’t believe 
she ever felt herself a part of it. I think she always cherished the 
belief that my father had been a man with a distinguished 
position who had become the victim of a national calamity which 
had forced us into the r 61 e of “impoverished aristocracy.” 

Mother was a grand person. We all adored her. We called her 
Mom, but it never sounded as it was spelled. It was more like 
the bleat of a lusty lamb—m-a-a-m. Our “m-a-a-m” could be 
heard half way down the block. A wailing, dirgeful “m-a-a-m” 
when we were hurt, a vigorous, indignant “m-a-a-m” when we 
had to call more than once for something we wanted, and a some¬ 
what more staccato “m-a-a-m” when we had joyful news to im¬ 
part. 

When we first moved into the tenement, mother kept us well 
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in hand. She insisted on knowing all the children we played with, 
she made us wash our hands in alcohol before we ate and gargle 
with an antiseptic at night, and she punished us when we used 
unbecoming language. But as tune went on, she slowly gave up 
the battle. For one thing, she was burdened with work, for an¬ 
other—and more important—the influence of the tenement grad¬ 
ually outweighed hers. The children in the district ran wild. 
When they tired of playing on their own block, they hung around 
the water-front, and when that lost its interest, they sneaked rides 
on the rear of trucks or hung on to back tires of autos, landing 
sometimes in Harlem, sometimes in Hoboken and sometimes at 
the doors of Jersey whiskey plants. At first, obeying mother’s 
orders, we never as much as left our block, but as time went on, 
we began our migrations into other streets where we met new 
playmates and, with them, we struck into new pastures. We 
gradually accustomed mother to the idea. Sometimes we told her 
where we had been, other times not. One time six of us hired our¬ 
selves out at two cents a day to an outfit in Chinatown which was 
moving a supply of cocaine. Our job was to patrol an area of sev¬ 
eral blocks and send back the word whenever we spied a cop. 
Mother knew nothing of that. And as time went on, mother’s 
hygienic measures slackened. We accumulated dirt more rapidly 
than she could wash it away, and keeping five children disinfected 
was a job much too big for her. With the same rapidity and facil¬ 
ity that we picked up dirt, we gathered slang and foul words. 
Within a few years we had learned almost every bad word in 
the English language. Only a few of them we spared our parents. 

I was the youngest. My sister Emily was the only one who re¬ 
mained above die influence of the tenement. She was the second 
oldest child and an aristocrat by nature. She kept aloof from her 
neighbors, went few places she wasn’t supposed to go (and thor¬ 
oughly hated those), stayed very clean and always spoke with 
refinement. Every one felt her disdain and nobody liked her. 
That wasn’t her fault. She never consciously hurt any one nor 
was she ever directly rude. She just made no effort to hide the 
fact that she felt herself superior to the rest and destined for bet¬ 
ter things. Her chum had left school and gotten a job in a revue. 
At sixteen she had an apartment off Central Park and a Negro 
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maid. She had been able to pull herself out of poverty into luxury 
and Emily was determined to do it Loo. At fifteen she quit school 
and took a job as parcel clerk in a Broadway store. She told mother 
she couldn’t stand the thought of another year on Avenue A and 
was starting in on a job so that she could get away as soon as pos¬ 
sible. She came home to sleep but she never got in before eight 
or nine and then went right to bed. We rarely saw her. She made 
eight dollars a week and ate at an Automat uptown. What money 
was left, she spent on perfume which she sprayed around the 
rooms to kill what she called the odor and what we called the 
stink. After a while she began having dates with a salesman in 
tire shop. He was making twenty-five dollars a week and wanted 
to marry Emily as soon as he was raised to thirty dollars. Mother 
met him and didn’t like him. But Emily told mother that when 
she married she was going to marry Money. That quieted mother. 
But Emily’s plans to marry Money were blown to bits by the 
occurrence of a pitiful tragedy which threw the tenement into 
an upheaval for several days but left no serious or harmful after¬ 
effect on anybody but Emily. 

It had to do with Lora who lived on the floor above us. Lora 
was really my discovery. I saw her for the first time one afternoon 
when she passed by our door on her way down-stairs. She wore 
a crimson satin dress and a white velvet hat. She looked at me and 
said, “Hello, kid,” and smiled. A row of buck teeth shone white 
in the dim light of the hallway. I was entranced. I followed her 
down the street. At the crossing, I caught up to her and when 
she saw me, she smiled again, and again said, “Hello, kid.” Then 
I saw her face in the light. I thought it beautiful. It was all vivid 
red and chalky white and she had long, long eyelashes with little 
black masses on the tips. I fell for all these fascinations, but the 
thing which completely enraptured me was an emerald ring 
which she wore on her forefinger over her glove. It reached from 
the knuckle to the first joint and when she moved her hand, the 
stone rattled in the setting. 

One Saturday afternoon I told mother I was going over to 
play with the Dunn children. Instead, I went up-stairs to Lora. 
She opened the door for me. I was startled at her looks. She 
seemed so very pale. I thought she might be sick and asked her. 
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She said she was all right and wanted to know what I wanted. 
I told her I wanted to talk to her. She let me in and I stayed a 
long while and entertained her with the story of my life. She 
washed stockings and listened. After that I went up every Satur¬ 
day afternoon. Her rooms were always tidy except for the bed 
which was never made. One day she explained that to me. She 
said she wasn’t very strong and the doctor didn’t want her to 
get up until after lunch. That worried me, particularly as she al¬ 
ways looked so pale whenever she wasn’t dressed up to go out 
and sometimes, when she wasn’t talking, she had a strange look 
in her eyes. But at the same time as it worried me, it increased 
my fascination for her. 

When I went to bed at nights, I used to pretend my name was 
Lora and that I had a beautiful red-and-white face and that I 
never felt veiy well. I walked along the stieets and held my fore¬ 
finger a little apart from the rest just as she did when she wore 
the emerald ring. Once I went to a Jewish pawnbroker and 
asked him how much an emerald ring an inch long would cost. 
He said a great deal. I figured out what a great deal would be 
by looking over the rings with prices marked in his window. I 
decided it would be about twenty dollars. I told him that, if he 
got the ring for me. I'd pay him five cents a week. I didn’t make 
the deal. The next week I found a quarter and told the pawn¬ 
broker that I’d give it to him as down payment, but he wasn’t 
even the slightest interested. 

One day I came home from school and found the hallway buzz¬ 
ing with excited voices. My own mother’s remark caught my 
attention: “I knew her name was Lora and I knew she lived up¬ 
stairs, but it never occurred to me she was that!’ The remark had 
no significance to me. My only thought was that she had found 
out about my secret visits to Lora. I was terrified. I didn’t move. 
Evidently no one saw or heard me, for another woman said: “It 
serves her right; we’re here to have children, not to destroy 
’em.” My mother answered: “Still, I’m sorry for her. She must 
have had a rotten doctor do the job. She’s paying for her sins now 
—poisoning isn’t any fun.” In ail my life I don’t believe I could 
ever again experience the poignancy of the pains that shot 
through me as I stood and listened. Lora was poisoned' That was 
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the one dominant realization. There were others—vague ones. 
Lora should have had a baby and didn’t and God had poisoned 
her as punishment. But those didn’t count. Lora was poisoned— 
tliat was all that mattered. Lora was poisoned and was going to 
die! I rushed past the nest of women and bolted up-stairs. I made 
for Lora’s door. Somebody stopped me and said something about 
a doctor and being quiet. I kicked wildly but I couldn’t get to 
Lora’s door. Then I cried. My mother came and got me. She 
asked me questions but I couldn’t stop crying. She put me to bed 
and I cried all night. But I wouldn’t explain. The next day I had 
fever and I must have had fever for several days, because when 
I was well again there was no more whispering in the hallway, 
no more doctors and no more warnings to be quiet. But Lora 
hadn’t died. I was so happy! My first chance, I sneaked up to her 
room. She let me in. She looked ghastly and all she did was 
stare at me. She didn’t even say “Hello, kid.” She didn’t say a 
word. She sat down and began stringing beads. I watched her for 
a long time without speaking. At last she spoke • “I’m getting out 
of here as soon as I do enough of these to pay the rent.” Then I 
cried and told her how awful I felt about her being sick. She 
reached out and slapped me in the face and there was a funny 
look in her eyes. I was terribly frightened and hurt and miser¬ 
able. I didn’t know what to think. The next day she sent a pack¬ 
age down to me. It was the emerald ring. I couldn’t believe she 
meant it for me and I went up to ask her. She said she wanted 
me to have it because she was sorry she had slapped me. She 
was sweet like she used to be and I loved her all over again. I sat 
with her a long time but she never talked. All she did was to 
keep on stringing beads. 

One day I asked her if she had wanted her baby very much and 
again she got that funny look in her eyes and she got up from 
the chair and threw herself across the bed and yelled. I ran from 
the room. I never wanted to see her again. But I did. Some fasci- 
' nation always drew me back. I was with her another Saturday 
afternoon watching her stringing beads without saying a word. 
All of a sudden, she flung herself back and laughed loudly. Then 
she beat her hands on her knees and her head rolled around and 
around as if it were too heavy to hold erect. Then slowly her 
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face began growing dark—almost black—and her eyes showed 
nothing but white. Then she let out one scream after another. 
People came into the room. I dimly saw Emily in the doorway, 
but my eyes were held by Lora’s writhing figure. She pounded at 
every one who came near her and her screams were deafening. 
Then she began to laugh and cry all at one time. No one could 
stop her. She just kept on and on and her face was black and her 
eyes were white and there was a funny soapy something coming 
out of her mouth. 

My mother came in then and took me away. Going down the 
stairs, I heard somebody say: “Having what she had often goes 
to the head. I guess it’s Matteawan for her.” My mother look me 
on her lap and tried to soothe me. Sobbing, I asked her what 
they were going to do with Lora. She told me that Lora was sick 
and that she probably would go to the mountains to rest. But 
even while she was talking, I knew she was lying. Matteawan 
wasn’t the mountains. We kids knew all about Matteawan. It was 
the place where “the nuts go.” 

My mother was so busy with me that it wasn’t until bedtime that 
she found a note propped up on her pillow. It was from Emily 
and very brief. It stated simply that she couldn’t bear living an- 
othei minute in a place where things happened like she had seen 
that afternoon. She hoped mother would forgive her and under¬ 
stand. 

We tried desperately to find Emily but we couldn’t. A month 
later she wrote that she had married the salesman and was living 
in Buffalo. A year after that she wrote again. She had a baby and 
her husband had left her. She wanted to come back but she didn’t 
have the money. Father sent for her and she came. She was very 
weak and the baby very thin. Both were starved. Father took care 
of them until Emily was well enough to go to work. At twenty- 
six Emily now looks forty. She has moved from Avenue A but 
only to another tenement. She knows she will always live in a 
tenement but she doesn’t complain. 

Following Emily's disappearance, mother made plans to move 
out of the district. Freddie, the oldest, had a job in the post- 
office and as soon as he got his piomised raise, we were sched¬ 
uled to get out. But, though Freddie got his raise, we didn’t get 
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out, for he married immediately. Father didn’t approve at all, 
because he felt that the boy had a much better chance of making 
something of himself if he stayed single. Still, one couldn’t blame 
Freddie. He had been going with Louise since he was seven¬ 
teen. He was very much in love with her and she was all that he 
really ever wanted. Freddie was the one child in our family upon 
whom father’s inspiring words had never made any impression. 
He never wanted money or fame—and he never got it. But he is 
content. 

Our greatest hope now lay in Dan. He was only just past six¬ 
teen at the time, but already he was showing great ability. Dan 
wanted to be another A 1 Smith. A 1 was a tenement god. We felt 
that he belonged to us and that his successes were our successes. 
When Dan first started talking about following in Al’s footsteps, 
father was all afire with ambition for the boy. If A 1 had done it, 
Dan could do it too! And Dan was certain he could. He wasted 
no time in starting. He began running around in local political 
circles as soon as he got out of school and in no time at all he 
knew everybody from our Congressional representative down by 
his first name. And everybody loved Dan. I myself was crazy 
about him. He was sweet to me. He used to draw me paper dolls 
and teach me to play an accordion. That boy could do everything 
without ever having been taught anything. 

Rose, who was only a year older than I, was my father’s fa¬ 
vorite. She was the prettiest. She had decided to be an actress 
when she grew up, and there again the seed of my father’s ambi¬ 
tions found fertile soil. She was convinced that “she could do it 
too.” She spent a great deal of time studying herself in the 
mirror and ran to dramatizing herself. She was rather tiresome at 
times, particularly following the shooting of Mrs. Spivak. 

Nobody had ever paid much attention to Mrs. Spivak. She lived 
on the top floor and had a husband. The only thing which gave 
any distinction to her was the fact that she didn’t have any chil¬ 
dren. Married people who didn’t have children were always a 
bit freakish to us. One day Mrs. Spivak was found murdered. 
Her body lay across the top of the landing. Rose discovered her 
there. This was the first murder on the block in five years and it 
created a great deal of excitement. Besides, it was the first murder 
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in the district to attract reporters and that made it an outstanding 
success. The repoiters rushed in and out of the budding and 
asked us children questions. Rose was interviewed and had her 
picture taken. Mother got five dollars for letting her pose. There 
was unending conversation about the murder for days after. Mr. 
Spivak had disappeared and everybody was certain he had lulled 
his wife. They said he had found her with a lover. It was all dis¬ 
cussed in front of us. After general interest died down, Rose 
still kept on talking about it. She retold and retold how she had 
discovered the body and how she had shaken all over for days and 
how the photographer had said she had the most tragic face of 
any child he had ever seen. She told me that that experience had 
made a woman of her (she was twelve at the time) and that 
she now knew more about life than even mother knew. It was 
all quite a bore and I hated her. 

It wasn’t until about four years later that Rose and I became 
real friends. She was still highly conscious of her attractions, but 
now at least she was interesting. She told me all about the men 
who tried to pick her up and what they said. From her I received 
a liberal education in the methods of masculine approach. I was 
the only one she told about her chance to enter the Atlantic City 
beauty contest. A man from Cincinnati with whom she had dates 
was going to get her in. He told her that he was hand in glove 
with the committee which was to pick Miss New York and that 
he could fix it so that she would be the one chosen. Once that 
was accomplished, he said, it would be an easy matter for her to 
win the Atlantic City judgment and after that every picture 
studio would be bidding for her services. I was quite enthusiastic 
about the plan. It was rather exciting to think of my sister as 
Miss America, and besides there was something in it for me. Rose 
promised me that when she went to Hollywood, she would take 
me with her. And Hollywood was the goal of my dreams. I 
didn’t want to be a picture actress but I did want to write and 
I wanted to write for pictures. The idea had been born in me 
when I had recently won twenty-five dollars for writing the 
third-best love letter to Lew Cody. It was through a contest con¬ 
ducted by a motion-picture magazine on which Nora Dunn, one 
of the ten Dunn children, spent all her monthly savings and 
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which she let me read for the use of the emerald ring Lora had 
given me. My love-letter talent convinced me that my future lay 
in the field of literature. So, with a chance to go to Hollywood, I 
rooted hard for Rose and her Atlantic City contest aspirations. 
But all was not smooth sailing, for the Cincinnati man began to 
complicate matters. He decided that he wouldn’t back Rose with¬ 
out favors granted. I was shocked. We had been brought up widi 
a strong feeling for morality, and such a thing was not to be con¬ 
sidered under any circumstances. But Rose was considering it. In 
fact, she had already decided to go through with it. I couldn’t 
understand her even when she told me that you had to pay for 
what you got and that all gieat actresses had made sacrifices to 
get a stait. She was determined to make a success of herself, she 
told me, and anything was worth it. She didn’t like the man, but 
that made no difference to her. When she had gotten what she 
wanted, she’d drop him. It was rather strange that, with her hard¬ 
ened views on this subject, she should still have been young 
enough never to doubt the sincerity of the man’s promises It 
never occurred to me either that he was holding out only worth¬ 
less bait. My protests were based purely on moral grounds. I 
begged her not to go through with it, but she became more and 
more determined. The dazzling glory surrounding Miss America 
was blinding her. 

One evening Rose had a date with the man at the Herald 
Square Hotel. It was the night she was to tell him of her decision 
to accept his terms. After she left I worried for an hour won¬ 
dering what to do. Then I went and told father. I gave him the 
name of the hotel. He didn’t waste a second. Before I had fin¬ 
ished my story he was out of the house and up the street. Mother 
and I were the only ones at home. We sat in the kitchen to¬ 
gether and I told her everything. Then we waited in breathless 
silence for three hours. At eleven father came back with Rose. 
She was crying and pulled away from mother when she went to¬ 
ward her. Father motioned for me to leave the room. The three 
were closeted in the kitchen for almost an hour. Then mother 
called me in. She was alone. She told me that everything was all 
right, but that I must never mention the subj'ect to Rose again. 
Rose slept with mother for the next few nights and when she 
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came back to my bed we were as friendly as before. But Rose 
seemed changed. She didn’t sparkle any more and now and then 
I found her crying. I was filled with curiosity to know what had 
happened, but I had given my promise not to ask questions—so 
the Atlantic City beauty contest episode became a closed book. 

Rose is now twenty-one. She is playing stock outside of New 
York. She still wants to be a great actress and feels that some 
day she will. I believe so too, but still I worry about her. I feel 
that Rose would have been better off had she not heard so much 
talk about success. Rose has never been able to distinguish be¬ 
tween the solid, praiseworthy type of success father wanted for us 
and the glittering, tinselled thing which costs too dearly, lasts too 
short a time and leaves only unhappiness in its wake. 

Dan was another like Rose. He never even tasted of the fame 
he worshipped. He died in its search. 

There are two memories in my life which today are as vivid as 
the day they happened. One is the agony I suffered when I 
heard the women in the hallway say that Lora had been poisoned. 
The other is when they brought Dan’s body home. He was only 
twenty when he was shot, but in those last three years of his he 
must have lived a lifetime of experiences. He was clerk to a 
magistrate and we were proud of him in that job, for it was a 
good first step toward being the great political figure he wanted 
so much to be. None of us knew until after his death that he had 
been playing underworld politics on the side. Gangland had 
persuaded him that, paradoxically, the shortest road to success 
was the crookedest. And Dan, wanting so hard to find success, 
had taken it. To him, as to Rose, it was worth any sacrifice. We 
never knew who killed him nor why he was killed. 

Everybody in the district from the heads down mourned at his 
funeral. The magistrate sent a blanket of roses three feet square. 
There were wreaths from the judge and the police captain. Store¬ 
keepers closed shop to attend. The streets were lined with mourn¬ 
ers. It was a beautiful tribute to a boy who wanted to be another 
A 1 Smith—a boy who had taken the wrong road. 

And I? I’ve finally landed in Hollywood. But I didn’t arrive 
on the merits of my pen. I came out on the sales staff of a hosiery 
concern. That’s a long way from writing. But I still want to write 
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and I have been studying to that end. I believe I shall succeed 
some day. I believe it with all my heart, for it was bred in me 
too—my father’s belief—that if others have done it, I can do it 
too. 




OKLAHOMA RACE RIOT* 

Frances W. Prentice 


I t happened because a girl was hysterical, and a newspaper 
item got past the copy desk worded a little more strongly 
than it should have been. The girl took it back later, and the 
newspaper perfectly properly said its function was to give the 
news of the town. But some forty people were dead by then, and 
half the town burned up. 

Maybe it didn’t actually start at either of those sources. You 
heard people say afterward that the niggers had been getting 
above themselves; that race riots just naturally break loose every 
now and then anyway, and probably they’re good things. 

This curious philosophy is not a sectional affair. It doesn’t 
spring exclusively from the smouldering animosities of ex-slave 
owner and ex-slave. Chicago and St. Louis, safely above the 
Mason and Dixon line, one would think, have each produced 
something in the way of records for race riots. Oklahoma hugs 
no bitter local traditions; they haven’t had time for traditions 
yet. Only a few years ago the State was Indian territory; even 
the Indians were mostly not natives. The citizens are from any 
State you care to mention. About all they have in common is a 
variegated American tongue, a spirit of adventure (generally 
genial), and an interest in crude oil. 

Impossible to guess, then, where this spark smoulders, or what 
will fan it. Perhaps it smokes always in the darkness of small 
minds and huge uncontrol. 

At any rate- 

The Negro section was rumbling with it at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. There are always agitators, and the sober, fearful mem- 

*“Oklahoma Race Riot” was awarded the first prize offered by Scribner's 
Magazine in 1931-2 for the best narrative of personal experience, or observation 
at first hand, which was concerned with an aspect of American life. 
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bers of the race have a hard time hushing them up. They tried 
hushing them. Grave-faced black men, ministers, church deacons, 
real-estate owners, doctors, went in to the back rooms of the 
short-order barbecue parlors and pleaded with the hot-heads. 
“Don’t, boys. Don’t you all go over there. You’ll get us all burned 
out. You can’t do no good. Don’t go mixing in. Wait and see, 
boys. Maybe it’s just talk. Maybe they ain’t fixing to do nothing 
to Jim. The sheriff’s a good man. He won’t let them take Jim. 
He’s the law. Don’t, hays. Don’t before God go over there I” 

But the hot-heads were malcontents anyway. They had listened 
with too much imagination and too little common sense to ora¬ 
tors who told them that the Negro was exploited and downtrod¬ 
den; that if he didn’t assert himself, and protect his race from 
the whites, what could he expect? The choc beer in those back 
parlors is strong stuff. It burned in the brains of the mutterers. 
Oklahoma wasn’t the deep South, was it ? Pshaw! They’d show 
the white folks you couldn’t lynch no colored boy these days. Let 
the old men go along with their gloomy hushings. They’d see. 

And they did see. 

The town is divided straight across by railroad tracks. One side 
is nigger town; on the other side the whites live. The jail is in 
the heart of the business section. And the boy Jim was in the 
jail for insulting a white girl in an elevator that morning. She 
said later she thought she stumbled against him herself, and was 
just nervous, so she screamed. But no matter. 

At seven o’clock three cars full of Negroes, with guns gleam¬ 
ing in their hands, drove over and began circling the square 
around the jail. Cars full of armed and half-drunk Negroes are 
not a popular sight in Southwestern towns. They meant to make 
a jail delivery; get the boy Jim out. But—fatally—they didn't 
quite know how to go about it. And—fatally—the sheriff didn’t 
quite know how to stop the business and get rid of them. So 
he stood at a window in his office and watched. 

White men began to drift in to the hot dusty square, singly and 
in groups. At the end of half an hour there was a big crowd. A 
muttering, angry crowd, waiting to see what those niggers 
thought they were pulling, anyway. The crowd didn’t quite know 
what it wanted to do, either. But it was ready for anything. And 
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then the inaction, and the breathless shifting and whispenng, 
got on some one’s nerves. Somebody fired a gun at one of the 
Negro cars. And one of its occupants fired back. No one was 
touched by those first nervous bullets. But they set the race riot off, 
and all the sheriffs m the country couldn’t have stopped it then, 
though the sheriff in the window could probably have stopped it 
ten minutes before. 

The crowd closed in on those three cars, and the Negroes de¬ 
serted them, and began to run and scatter. The first one was shot 
on the main street, right in front of the biggest white picture 
palace. He lay writhing on the sidewalk, under a billboard 
from which smiled winsomely the face of Mary Pickford, Amer¬ 
ica’s Sweetheart. 

His falling brought the crowd to a halt. They stood and looked 
at him. He was hit in the stomach, and bleeding a good deal. 
Three or four people must have telephoned for ambulances, be¬ 
cause three or four ambulances clanged down to the place. But 
the crowd turned on them, and showed their guns. Get to hell 
back out of here. Don’t touch the blankety blank. The ambu¬ 
lances didn’t quite know what to do, either. So they turned off 
their engines and just stood there, blocking the street. 

Then there was a whoop a block away. Some of the Negroes 
had tried to organize and get to their friend, flourishing those 
useless, foolish guns again. The crowd surged forward, trampling 
the man on the sidewalk, who was about dead anyway. The hunt 
was on for fair then, and there was no pausing for fourteen 
hours. 

By midnight all the blacks who had come over in the three 
cars had been accounted for. They lay in alleys, or on sidewalks, 
or huddled in doorways. The sheriff had made up for his earlier 
lack of zeal, and sworn in as deputies every armed white man 
who came into the court-house. The oaths were a mere form. 
Every hardware store, every pawn shop in town had been broken 
into, and the firearms and ammunition taken without formality. 
Also a good many bathing-suits, coats, tools, tires, and little 
things like watches disappeared. Whether these were for imme¬ 
diate or future use no one stopped to inquire at the time. Every 
one was pretty excited, and trigger fingers were so limber that 
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night that there was very little arguing with people about their 
whims. 

The shooting was constant now. Pop! Pop! Pop-pop-pop-pop- 
pop! Not a pretty sound on the warm night air. 

A melancholy and terrifying sound, heard in tense helplessness, 
where we sat on our porch, a dozen city blocks from the scene 
of activity. Behind us in the dark house slept a baby and an old 
Negress servant. Quite a number of the neighbors had gone 
down to see the fun. The woman next door moaned in high hys¬ 
teria. Her husband, a good automatic Georgian, had taken down 
his bird gun and gone off to work. She felt worried about him, 
but really she needn’t have. As it turned out the blacks were 
very inadequately armed, besides being hampered by their 
women and children, and vastly outnumbered. 

Of course the women and children didn’t get in the line of fire 
until around one in the morning. That was when the fighting 
got into their territory. The mob worked steadily down to the 
railroad tracks, and then across them. Some Negroes hid in a 
house just on the black side of the tracks, and tried to snipe out 
the windows. That was the place where the one white man was 
killed. It was also the place which suggested to the mob that 
fire would be effective and exciting. Whether that first house was 
set on fire, or caught by accident, was never quite clear. But the 
rest of the fires were set. Or perhaps thrown would be a more 
exact term. 

The technic varied with different groups of the mob. But the 
general procedure was to go up to a cabin door and put a gun 
against the lock, and blow it off. The flimsy doors would have 
smashed easily enough; but this was gun night. Once inside the 
cabin everything breakable was broken, trunks and bureau draw¬ 
ers tom open, pictures and telephones wrenched off the walls 
and trampled on. They didn’t often find any one in the houses, 
because by now the blacks were scurrying ahead of the horror, 
out into the hill country beyond the town. But sometimes they did 
find some one—with whom they dealt. When they had smashed 
enough they scattered around a little kerosene and threw some 
lighted matches in the mess. If this particular cabin didn’t burn 
well it would be reset presently by the blaze of the one next door. 
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The houses the mob set fire to without breaking in first were 
really the most unlucky. Because sometimes there were people 
in them. Panic-paralyzed people who didn’t realize, with all the 
noise and fright, that the house was on fire. Not until it was too 
late to get out. 

By two o’clock most of the houses in nigger town were ablaze. 
By dawn all of them were. The fire engines made a half-hearted 
attempt to get in and do something about it. It didn’t hardly seem 
safe for the rest of the town, with the wind blowing and all. But 
the mob met the engines as it had met the ambulances. Get to hell 
out of here. Leave these blank blank double-blank niggers to us. 
A good deal of buckshot was fired into the radiators of the en¬ 
gines. They wavered around a little, and then withdrew. Nobody 
could do anything against that mob by then, anyhow. And the 
nigger houses weren’t worth much. 

There was never an accurate estimate of how many were killed 
that night. One white man, surely. One Mexican. The dozen 
Mexicans in the mob enjoyed themselves thoroughly. The Mexi¬ 
can laborer doesn’t often have the privilege of shooting shoulder 
to shoulder with the whites, and he made the best of it. 

The sound of shoodng began to be as familiar in the hot inter¬ 
minable night as is the ripping hum of locusts in a summer 
noon. The watchman, stumping by, stopped to remark that they 
said a bunch of niggers was driving in from down the river. If 
they were they would come straight by our house. ... A faint 
unreasoning stir of mob fear communicated itself to us. Right 
past our house. . . . What if . . .? 

For a few minutes we waited for the sound of approaching 
cars. Then the new tension relaxed into uneasy inaction again. 
The heavy air was soaked with the scent of honeysuckle, as ex¬ 
travagant and lavishly unreal as the gunfire. We had been in this 
prairie country a year. It proved always surprising. An acrid 
under-hint of burned powder began to cut through the perfume 
of the flowers. 

Along about three o’clock the blacks had pretty well gone to 
earth. Hiding out, the watchman said as he passed again. He 
flashed his torch under bushes and porches. So the shooting was 
not so plentiful. Just singles, as it were, compared to the great 
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coveys of game put up by the beaters earlier in the evening. 
Mostly fresh niggers who didn’t have sense enough to realize that 
if you were black you’d better get to hell out of there that night. 

If our choice of reported piofanity seems monotonous we can 
answer that so is a mob’s. Or else unprintable. 

One “single” was a doctor. The best colored doctor in the 
Southwest, it was said. He came out on the steps of his house 
with a white handkerchief tied on his arm, and his hands over 
his head. His wife was by his side. “Don’t shoot me, boys. I’m 
a doctor!” 

Oh, yeah? 

He was riddled with bullets where he fell. His wife went mad 
—suddenly and completely—there on the steps. The accommoda¬ 
tions for insane Negresses are not very good in the South. 

Five or six of the mob rushed into an isolated garage. "Any 
niggers in here ? ” There was a boy in the back washing a car. 
“Just me, boss,” he said, and came out quickly, One shot through 
the head got him. 

Just as the sky began to show faint gray in the east the shoot¬ 
ing took on a new, barking authority. Distant. Intermittent 
staccato. There is a lull which overlooks low streets tilled with 
Negro cabins. For some time that hill was pointed out as having 
been the position of a machine-gun which raked down into those 
narrow alleys. . . . But there were so many rumors. . . . And 
that was one which an ultimately sobered town quite under¬ 
standably did not choose to believe. 

At dawn, as we said, the whole of nigger town was burning. A 
sight you don’t often witness, that. One half of a fair-sized town 
flaming against the pale horizon with a curiously peaceful effect, 
since no one was doing anything to put it out. The shooting 
had almost died out, for lack of anything to shoot at. The nig¬ 
gers were lying very low by now. But you still heard it now 
and then. Pop I Pop! Pop-pop-pop-pop-pop I The morning aii had 
a strange hush, which gave the occasional shots moie significance 
than the steady bombardment of the night had had. 

Nobody knew just what to do. Nobody had known since the 
evening before. 

Out in our kitchen, Mally, who had been a grown girl before 
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emancipation, went about getting breakfast. Her face was an 
expressionless black mask. At the first news of the trouble she 
had said, “Lord Jesus 1 That’s our wild young men!” Since then 
she had said nothing. No one talked much. And then—clamor¬ 
ously—the telephone rang and brought the riot straight into our 
living-room. The call was for Mally. The gnarled old hand with 
which she held the receiver trembled visibly. 

“Yes. . . . Fanny? . . . Oh, Fanny! . . . Oh, no< . . . Oh! 
. . . Oh, Fanny! . . . Hello? . . . Fanny? . . . Hello? . . .” 

Fanny was our laundress. She lived ovei in nigger town with 
an ancient uncle who had been messenger in a bank for twenty 
years. They knew there was trouble, of course. But their house 
was on the edge of things, and the mob had missed them so far. 
Uncle Zak had never been late to the bank. And he trusted white 
folks. Fie thought maybe if he put on his uniform and they saw 
it. . . . He put it on, and started out to work. Some one shot 
him at the corner. Fanny could see him lying there. She didn’t 
dare go out to get him, the mob was so close. She called Mally. 
. . . But while she was talking they broke in and tore the tele¬ 
phone out of her hands. . . . We were as powerless to reach her 
as though she had called from San Francisco. 

Breakfast, served by a silent Mally, was somehow an awkward 
meal. 

We found Fanny the next day, all right. They didn’t shoot 
many women. 

Cars began to drive slowly along our street. Cars driven by the 
sort of men who wear their caps backward, the visors down their 
necks. Probably not to interfere with their rifle gaze. “Any nig¬ 
gers in these houses?” they would shout. The gaping children 
were called in hastily from the curbs It didn’t seem a very edu¬ 
cational sight. Nor a very safe one. After the first car or so people 
sent their servants down in the cellar, or up in the attic. And 
waited. 

Nobody knew just what to do. 

Around eight o’clock the train came in with the militia. Riot 
call. They detrained and marched up the street in splendid mili¬ 
tary form. They made preparations for breakfast. One citizen 
who had served with the Marines in Haiti got a little impatient 
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then. He was from Maine, and had a feeling that the militia 
could cut their breakfast a trifle short. He searched out the com¬ 
mander and said as much. If they’d give him a squad of men 
he’d go over and stop this thing. Didn’t the militia realize that 
shooting and looting were still going on ? People weie being 
robbed and lulled while they were getting ready to have their 
coffee. 

The commandant had him jailed. Martial law. Something 
was said about nigger lovers. He was bailed out later in the day. 

Finally, having eaten, the tioops got into nigger town and 
stopped the shooting. It had more or less stopped itself by then. 
The shooters had been out all night, and were sort of tired. There 
was still some desultory sniping, though One man stood on a 
down-town corner and got his sight on the stair windows of an 
office building. The colored janitor was walking up those stairs. 
When he appeared at the fourth-floor window a very neat shot 
picked him off. 

For weeks you heard that So-and-so had a certain number of 
notches on his gun. And then that some one else had more But 
it was hard to check up on the boasters. Just as it was hard to 
check up on the casualties. 

Lots of Negroes never turned up at their homes or their jobs 
again. Some of them probably simply kept going, once they were 
out of town that night. And others ... 

There was the son of a cook in our street, for example. Around 
nine o’clock the man he worked for came and asked for Hatty. 
He was in a car, with some other men. It seemed that the boy, 
like Fanny’s uncle, thought he ought to get to his job. Before 
he knew it he had been caught in the fighting around the rail¬ 
road tracks, and crawled under a freight car to hide. Some one 
went in after him, and shot him with a pistol Now that things 
were quieting down a little he was lying in the town-hall, where 
the militia were assembling the blacks. But his employer was 
afraid he wouldn’t live many hours If Hatty wanted to see the 
boy he would take her down, and look out for her. But she was 
afraid to go. You couldn’t blame her, really. Some of the house 
Negroes who had allowed themselves to he put in those wander¬ 
ing cars and escorted to the safety of the town-hall had been 
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shot at as they drove through the streets. It wasn’t a ride an old 
woman wanted to undertake, even to see her boy alive. The boy’s 
boss understood. He went back himself, and got a doctor, and 
stayed with the boy till he died. 

But that night when he went to get the body for Hatty it was 
gone. He was an influential man, the boy’s boss, and he had 
every coffin in the town opened, looking for that boy. He never 
found him. It seemed that some time in the afternoon some 
men came to the town-hall with a truck, saying they were from 
an undertaker. They took oil a dozen or so corpses. And no one 
ever saw them again. Colored people share with whites the senti¬ 
mentality of liking to know where their dead are buried. 

But nobody knew what to do about it. 

Either because the militia was efficient or because the game 
was played out after such a very active night, things were fairly 
peaceful by afternoon. Most of the black population was herded 
in the town-hall. It was easier to protect them there. But there 
had been difficulties in getting them concentrated. The look of 
the men who were escorting the blacks to the town-hall hadn’t 
inspired confidence. Housewife after housewife refused to sur¬ 
render servants to their dubious protection. Several small dramas 
took place in our street, when a woman with three or four terri¬ 
fied Negroes in her kitchen declined entrance to those amateur 
deputies with shotguns. Belief in the law had not been strength¬ 
ened in the town during the last eighteen hours. 

The Red Cross came down, and the fair-grounds were equipped 
with hundreds of temporary beds, to shelter the homeless. The 
homeless were marched five miles through the dust and heat to 
reach that haven. It was hard on the women and small children, 
because the food problem hadn’t yet been met, and most of them 
hadn’t had anything to eat. The thermometer was 102. It wouldn’t 
have been an easy day to face, even on a full stomach. 

On the second day any black whose employer would vouch for 
him or her was released, wearing a yellow arm-band. The arm- 
band was to indicate that the wearer was harmless. No attempt 
was made, of course, to indicate which members of the mob had 
now returned to sanity. 

Those yellow-banded people wandered dazed and disconsolate 
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through the still smoking ruins of nigger town, subdued to 
apathy. Twisted iion and cinders marked their homes. Broken 
trunks and bureaus, caked with sodden ashes, gaped empty as 
the looters had left them. With the help of the Red Cross an 
attempt was made to reunite scattered families. Largely, one might 
state, with the sole help of the Red Cross. Except for its pro¬ 
fessional services only ten white women worked at the relief 
station. One of them was staying at a hotel in the town, and 
three of them were district nurses anyway. Maybe those who 
didn’t volunteer were wise. It was depressing at the relief station. 

There was the problem of scattered families, missing children, 
fathers, mothers; of trying to coax the fugitives back in from 
their retreats. Airplanes would locate a little huddled group off 
in the country a mile or so. But when they sent cars after them 
the groups would melt away, running like rabbits. White men 
in cars didn’t strike them as healthy contacts. 

And then there was the matter of funerals. Complicated by that 
“undertaker’s” wagon. 

And there was the problem of getting those houses rebuilt. The 
Red Cross took voluminous depositions of losses. But wherever 
those depositions were filed they probably still remain. Almost no 
houses were insured. Blacks are bad not risks. The whole affair 
drifted into comfortable oblivion surprisingly soon. At least on 
the white side of the tracks. What Mally’s “wild young men” 
thought we do not know. 

Eventually, of course, houses did struggle up out of the ashes, 
and the black people repossessed their part of the town. Most of 
them had jobs they could go on with. House or no house, miss¬ 
ing family or not, you can still cook or wash, or dig, or drive 
mules. 

But there were a few who didn’t pick up the threads so easily. 
One gray-haired Negro doctor who worked tirelessly at the Red 
Cross centre said, courteously, that there was no use his taking 
up their time filling out a list of his losses. It was, he said, the 
second time he had been burned out. The first time, in another 
State, he had lost his house, his instruments, his horse and buggy. 
He was younger then, and had begun again. This time he had 
lost his brick house and office, his drugstore, his equipment, his 
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operating table, his automobile, his new instruments, and his 
daughter’s half-paid-for piano. He didn’t, he said, think he would 
try again. 

Things like that made for indignant talk for a few months, 
among certain people. Those same people thought that the photo¬ 
graphs of riot victims in the more dramatic poses of violent 
death, enterprisingly printed on post-cards, and sold surrepti¬ 
tiously, in the manner of naughty postals in Paris, were not very 
luce The opinion that a race riot now and then kept the niggers 
in their place was hotly contested. 

But even that talk finally died down. No one really knew what 
to do about such things. 




HE-RAIN 
Holger Cahill 


F remont said they’d be jake if they could go along with the 
Plaza outfit. The four of them, Fremont, Shuster, Ellis, and 
the old man, were setting out that evening for the snake- 
dance. It was a tough trip this time of the year on desert roads 
that washed right out from under you if a rain-storm came. Most 
of the Santa Fe crowd had started two days before. They were 
taking no chances. 

Fremont and his crowd had made up their minds to go at the 
last minute. They were tickled with the idea of going along 
with those fourteen-karat tourists from the Plaza Hotel. There’d 
be some pretty dangerous roads to travel once they hit the Navajo 
reservation. It wasn’t such a hot idea to go out there in a lonely 
tin lizzie with no service station within a hundred miles. With 
the Plaza outfit going along everything would be jake. 

The Plaza outfit was starting out at midnight in three power¬ 
ful cars. They carried camp cots and folding-chairs and chicken 
dinners for the whole crew. They even had hot and cold run¬ 
ning water in the cars, Fremont said. Sure they did. If they 
wanted hot water the chauffeurs could take it out of the radiator. 

Fremont and his crowd didn’t know anybody in the Plaza 
outfit, but that didn’t make any difference. On a trip like that 
people helped each other and that was all there was to it. 

Fremont was sure they’d be all right. Shuster saw it the way 
Fremont did and so did the old man. The Plaza outfit would go 
anywhere they started to go, the old man said. They had the 
money and nothing could stop you if you had money. It was 
their cue to stick to the Plaza outfit. 

“We’ll stick to them like a brother,” said Fremont. “It won’t 
be very healthy for us out there on our lonesome if we get hit 
with a rain-storm.” 
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“What’s the idea of all the talk about rain?” Ellis said. “The 
way it looks we’ll be more likely to die of thirst.” 

“You ain’t been long in the country, old man,” Fremont said. 

Ellis couldn’t get the idea of being so nervous about rain. In 
the stores around the Plaza everybody was talking about the dry 
summer. Out in the pueblos the Indian rain-dancers were busy 
doing their stuff. Even some of the Mexican farmers out at Agua 
Fria had been seen out on the hills making dance motions to 
bring down rain. The farmers were good church members but 
it was queer the way they tried to make themselves right with 
the Indian gods. Poor devils, they had a tough time of it in a 
dry year and thought they might as well stand in with any kind 
of a god that was around. 

The town was about its evening affairs as they drove down 
the Camino. Horses in a corral were whinnying. A man tossed 
them forkfuls of hay. His wife stood beside him nursing a naked 
child. A midwife was hurrying to the home of Vicente Fer¬ 
nandez. A pueblo dog sniffed at a gnawed bone by the roadside. 
Then the town was gone and they were on the road, four hun¬ 
dred miles to go. 

Fremont was driving. Ellis sat in the front seat with him. In 
the back seat were Shuster and the old man. The old man was 
a character. He had worked in the Santa Fe post-office for 
twenty-five years. In vacation time he usually went back to civili¬ 
zation. What he meant by civilization was Kansas City and St. 
Louis, where he could have the kind of a good time you get 
only in big cities. This was the first time m twenty-five years 
that he had weakened and gone into the Indian country. He 
certainly was loyal to civilization. The old man was a thrifty 
cuss, but when he was on vacation he was a real sport. He 
smoked cigars all the time. 

It was getting dark. Ellis could see the red tip of the old man’s 
cigar reflected in the wind-shield. They went past the lonely 
peaks of the Cerillos, dropped down the fold in the mountain 
plain and out on the Albuquerque road. The country was like 
a dust-bin. Hot winds had been blowing across a thousand miles 
of desert for more than six weeks, and not a drop of rain. 

“They sure need rain-makers in this country,” Ellis said. 
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“The Indians have a lot of them,” Fremont said. 

“They’d better try a few barrels of gunpowder.” 

“Maybe so, but the Indians put their bets on the snake-dance.” 

There was no moon. Heat-lightning behind the Sandia moun¬ 
tains made the hills and the mesas come up like flat clouds and 
drop back into the night again. Ellis tried to see the country 
when the lightning flashed. It was like the bottom of a sea that 
had dried up, but if there ever was a sea here it must have been 
a long time ago. There were buried cities all over the tops of the 
mesas, thousands of them. A professor up at the Plaza Hotel 
said there were more buried cities in New Mexico than in all 
Europe. The Indians had been here a good long time. 

After they passed Albuquerque the road was bad. It got sandier 
and sandier and there were a lot of detours. At midnight they 
were all tired. Fremont turned the car off the road near a big 
horse corral and drove up a flat-topped hill. They unstrapped 
their kit-bags from the running-board and threw them on the 
ground. Fremont, Ellis, and Shuster slept in one set of blankets 
hke spoons in a bureau drawer. The old man had a kit of his 
own. It gave the fellows a good laugh to see him. He had a 
rubber mattress that he blew up, and he was as dainty as a school¬ 
girl about getting his bed all set. When he blew up the mattress 
he had to take the cigar out of his face, but as soon as he was 
through he started it going again. 

Elhs and the old man gathered pieces of wood around the 
corral. Shuster was a regular gypsy at making a camp-fire. He 
built a fire between two stones, then he set a can filled with 
water and coffee on the stones. The four of them sat around the 
file and passed around a blazing stick to light their cigarettes. 
You had to be careful about matches on a trip like that. They 
had been sitting at the fire only a few minutes when they noticed 
a light rveaving circles around the corral. 

“It’s a headlight,” Fremont said. “Somebody’s driving around 
the corral,” 

The headlight made a few circles and stopped. Fremont and 
Ellis got up and walked toward the corral. A big car was stand¬ 
ing there. The driver got out of the car and came toward them. 

“Where’s the Gallup road?” the driver asked. 
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“You’re on it,” Fremont said. 

The driver turned back to the people in the car. “Guess these 
men are lost as much as we are,” he said. 

“You’re on the Gallup road, I tell you,” Fremont said. 

“I never saw no fence like this on the Gallup road,” the driver 
said. “I can’t make out the landmarks here.” 

That gave Fiemont a good laugh. “You’ve been driving around 
a big boss corral. This ain’t any fence.” 

The driver had to laugh at that himself. The people in the car 
didn’t think it was so funny. 

It turned out to be the first car of the Plaza outfit. The driver 
told Ellis they had decided to start earlier so they could make 
Gallup that night. The people got out of the car to stretch their 
legs. There was an old chap with his wife and two daughters and 
a couple of young fellows. The driver whispered to Ellis that 
the old bird was a railroad president or something. It made Ellis 
feel self-conscious the way the old bird gave them the oncc-ovei, 
but Fremont was a sociable guy and he invited them all over to 
warm themselves at the fire while they waited for their other 
cars. Fremont and Shuster and Ellis were wearing overalls and 
red bandannas tied around their necks. The old man was wear¬ 
ing corduroy pants and a gray shirt. They looked like a gang of 
section-hands out of a job. The railroad president didn’t say any¬ 
thing when Fremont invited him over to the fire. He just came 
over. After he had been standing at the fire for a while he fished 
up something that looked like a smile. 

“On your way to the snake-dance?” he said. 

“Yes,” said Fremont. “We started this evening from Santa 
Fe.” 

“I see,” the old bird said. 

“We’re mighty glad so many of us are going together,” Fre¬ 
mont said. “It’s a dangerous trip if it happens to rain.” 

“So I hear,” the old bird said. 

“It’s best to go out there in a crowd,” Fremont said. “Then 
we can help each other.” 

The old bird didn’t say anything. Shuster had the coffee made. 
He poured it into tin cups and offered it around. The old bird 
and his crowd didn’t care for any The party wasn’t much of a 
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success. Fremont wanted to talk to them, but he didn’t know 
what to say. They were a new kind of animal to him 

"I see lights on the road," the driver said. “I think it’s our 
cars.” 

The driver ran down to the road and hailed the cars as they 
came up to the corral. They were the Plaza cars all right. The 
old bird and his party went back to their car. 

“See you on the road tomorrow,” Fremont said. 

“Glad to see you,” the old bird said. 

“The hell he’ll be glad,” said Fremont after the cars had left. 
“He’ll pass us up the way one of his pay-cars passes up a tramp.” 

The old man was lying on his air mattress with the red tip 
of his cigar sticking up into the sky. Fremont and Shuster were 
snoring as soon as they hit the blankets. Ellis slept badly. Some¬ 
thing the professor down at the Plaza Hotel had said about the 
snake-dance kept running through his head It was like a solemn 
high mass for rain, the professor said. When the snake priests 
went down into their kivas, they prayed to the great snake 
mother under the earth and asked her to send rain. They were 
in their kivas now. Day after tomorrow they would dance. The 
air was filled with the sound of snake rattles, like thunder, call¬ 
ing for rain. Look out for cloudbursts in the mountains. The 
arroyos would be roaring with water. The roads would be terri¬ 
ble. They would have to keep pushing like hell. Ellis dreamed 
that he was having a hot argument with some one about it. Then 
Fremont was shaking him. 

Dawn had chilled the night blue. They were in a valley. Flat- 
topped mesas, like big red steamboats, drove their sandstone 
prows into the valley. Ellis had never seen this part of the coun¬ 
try before. It was too much for him. There was nothing that his 
mind could do with it. It numbed him. He had to submit to it, 
take it on the button and let it go at that. The old man was 
letting the air out of his mattress. Ellis jumped up shivering. 
The sun hadn’t come up yet. 

“We’ve got to push on to Gallup before breakfast,” Fremont 
said. "We’ll have to manoeuvre to get ahead of that Plaza outfit. 
Then if we get stuck in the mud they’ll have to pull us out just 
to get us out of their way.” 
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It was seventy-five miles to Gallup. They made it in two hours 
and a half. Near the railroad-station in Gallup the Plaza cars 
were standing. Fremont and his crowd went into the station 
wash-room to freshen themselves up a biL. At eight o’clock they 
went into the lunch-room for breakfast. There were a lot of 
tourist trains coming in and it took them a long time to get 
served. When they came out again the Plaza cars were gone. 

“They put one over on us that time,” Fremont said, “but I’ll 
catch them out in the Navajo reservation.” 

Fremont gave her the gun and before they were out of town 
the speedometer was climbing up to fifty. A few miles west of 
Gallup the going was bad. The road was no more than a wheel 
rut. It had been marked lately by heavy tires. The road changed 
all the time. West of Gallup they left the red mesa country. 
Sometimes they crawled over sand-hills, then it was clay, and 
again it was hillsides covered with tough scrub-oak where the 
wheel ruts dodged in and out between tree roots. The speed¬ 
ometer dropped to six miles an hour in the bad spots. On level 
stretches it climbed no higher than fifteen. Fremont had a job 
on his hands guiding the car in and out between the stunted 
trees and over the sand-hills. They were in Navajo country. Here 
and there they could see the mud and timber hogans of the 
Navajos. They were empty. The Navajos were out with their 
sheep and cattle this time of the year and lived in the open. Once 
they saw a horseman driving a herd of cattle, but while they 
were looking he disappeared into a deep arroyo, cattle and all. 

The country spread out before them. Sage and desert grass ran 
in gray waves to where the Hopi mesas stood like stone clouds 
on the horizon. Out there was the snake-dance country. The air 
was dry and clear. You could see a hundred miles ahead. 

They stopped for lunch at a Navajo trading-post near Steam¬ 
boat Canyon. The post was run by a man named Juan Schmidt, 
who was part Spanish and part Pennsylvania Dutch. He and 
his father had been trading here with the Navajos for fifty years. 
There were a lot of Navajos standing around in velvet shirts, 
with silver belts, and bracelets and earrings set with turquoise. 

The sight of so many Navajos got the old man excited. He 
went into the trading-post store and bought himself a bandanna 
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handkerchief and a lot of cheap jewelry made in New York. 
When Juan Schmidt saw the old man dolled up with bracelets 
and rings and a red bandanna around his neck he laughed so 
hard he felt ashamed of himself. Then to make himself right he 
invited the old man and the gang of them to lunch Juan Schmidt 
was tickled to have visitors. He wanted to hear the latest gossip 
from Santa Fe and Albuquerque. When he had used up that 
subject he asked Ellis where he came from. 

“From the East,” Ellis said. 

“I thought you was a foreigner,” said Juan Schmidt. 

“That puts Ellis where he belongs,” said Fremont. 

“I mean a foreigner in this neck of the woods,” said Juan 
Schmidt. 

“I guess we’re all foreigners in this neck of the woods,” said 
Ellis. 

“Sure,” said Juan Schmidt. “We all come from somewhere 
else. If it comes right down to it, who ain’t a foreigner 5 The 
Hopis chase somebody else out and settle here. Then the Navajos 
come and chase the Hopis up onto the mesas. The Spaniards 
come in and boss the Navajos. And then Uncle Sam comes in 
and tells the Spaniards where to get off.” 

“But the Hopi came first.” 

“They sure did,” said Juan Schmidt. “They’re Mayfloiver stock 
in these parts. It’s funny the way they hang onto this desert 
country. They’re stickers. You’ve got to say that for them. They’re 
the only Indians I know about that stick to their own religion. 
Most Indians make a pass at taking the white man’s religion. 
Not the Hopis. You’ll see their religion at the snake-dance to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Rain prayer, isn’t it?” asked the old man. 

“Yep. Rain prayer. That’s about all the Hopis ever pray for.” 

“I guess they must stage their dance at the time of the year 
when they expect rain,” said Ellis. 

"They stage it when they need it most,” said Juan Schmidt. 

“And once in a while they get it,” said Ellis. 

“Most of the time they get it.” 

“Do you mean to say they can get rain when they want it?” 
said Ellis. 
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“I don’t mean to say anything except that most of the time 
they get it,” said Juan Schmidt. “There’s a lot of funny things 
about the Hopis, and that’s one of them.” 

Ellis looked up at the sky. There was not a cloud. It was 
turquoise-clear from rim to rim. 

“They’ll have to do some tall dancing to get ram out of that 
sky,” Ellis said. 

“They’ll do it without half trying,” said Juan Schmidt. 

“What do you mean?” 

“It’s going to rain this afternoon.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“I don’t think so. It’s what I’m telling you. The snake priests 
know when to dance.” 

The Navajo girl who worked for Schmidt was clearing away 
the dishes. They sat around and talked a little while longer and 
then Fremont wondered if they hadn’t better start pretty soon. 
The others agreed they ought to start. They thanked Juan 
Schmidt for the lunch and said good-by to him. 

“He’s full of boloney,” said Shuster when they got back to the 
car. “There’s no rain in that sky.” 

Fremont nosed the car into Steamboat Canyon. The country 
was as dry as excelsior. The wheels kicked up the sand against 
the body of the car. Fremont ran the speedometer up to thirty 
and held it there until they hit the other side of the canyon where 
the road was bad again. They had cut another twenty miles off 
the distance and still there wasn’t a cloud in the sky. 

“That Schmidt guy sure talked out of his turn diat time,” 
said Shuster. 

“There isn’t a cloud the size of a postage-stamp,” said Ellis. 

“She’s a lot grayer,” said Fremont. 

There wasn’t any more turquoise in the sky. It was gray like 
a washed-out Navajo blanket but still there were no clouds. 
Everybody felt that was something. Fremont kept pushing the 
lizzie fast as she would go over the road-ruts filled with tree 
stumps and rocks. The sky grayed and thickened. Wisps of cloud 
floated up from the horizon and gathered overhead. There were 
rain-clouds over the Hopi country. The wind-shield began to 
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mist up. Quietly, so you could hardly notice it, the rain came. 
It came down thin as gauze. 

“It’s what the Indians call a she-ram,” said Fremont. 

The road ahead turned darker and glistened a little. The car 
began to skid. They were in clay country again. 

The rain was coming down hard now. Soon there'would be 
floods coming down from the mountains. It was the kind of rain 
that all the Indian rain prayers asked for, a regular he-rain The 
mountains were twenty miles away. Half an hour ago they 
looked as if you could touch them just by stretching out your 
arm. Now they weien’t there at all. The road wound around 
like a snake, trying to dodge the arroyos, but it was no use. Be¬ 
fore they had gone three miles they came to an arroyo they had 
to cross. The water was nearly three feet deep and running like 
an express-train. There must have been heavy rain up in the 
mountains. 

The road across the arroyo was deeply rutted and it was slip¬ 
pery. They couldn’t make it without skid-chains. All four of 
them got out. They jacked the wheels up one by one, cleaned 
the mud off and put on the chains. Then Fremont had a try at 
it, with the three others pushing. They got across by main 
strength and awkwardness. 

“The chains don’t mean a thing in a place like that,” said 
Fremont. “That mud is like axle grease.” 

They started again. The going was a little better. The road 
was sandier now and Fremont was able to push the speedometer 
up to fifteen miles. The rain was slowing down. The crowd in 
the car began to feel cheerful again. 

“These arroyos aren’t so bad,” Ellis said. 

A few minutes later he was sorry he had said it. They had 
just started down a hill. At the bottom was an arroyo they 
couldn’t cross. They didn’t have to look more than once to see 
that, for right there was the whole Plaza outfit. There was the 
old bird and his family and the rest of the tourists sitting in 
their cars looking kind of blue, as if they felt that some one had 
done them dirt. 

Fremont got out of the car and walked over to the arroyo. He 
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tried the water with the shovel. It was nearly four feet deep. 
They couldn’t take a chance on crossing until the water got 
lower. That might not be long unless it began to rain hard again. 
In the west the sun was trying to break through. Fremont looked 
over the arroyo crossing. The road curved around the side of a 
hill. To the right of the road was the steep hill bank, to the left 
was a drop of three or four feet where the waters of the arroyo 
went over like a baby Niagara. The water was coming down 
strong from the mountains and it might easily push a car over 
that drop. 

“We’ll have to dig the road wider at the right,” Fremont said 
to one of the Plaza drivers. “It won’t take much to sweep a car 
over that waterfall.” 

“We can’t cross until the water has gone,” said the driver. 

“That won’t be today,” Fremont said. “We’ll have to risk it 
when she goes down a little How many shovels have you got? 
There’s only one in our car.” 

The Plaza drivers got a gang of shovels out of their cars Ellis, 
Shuster, the old man, and two of the Plaza drivers began digging 
away at the road bank. The rain had stopped. The sun was 
shining as if there had never been a rain. The tourists came out 
of their cars and stepped warily out on the sandy road. They 
were afraid of getting their shoes dirty. 

There were streaks of grass in the sandy valley. Cattle were 
grazing down there. The grass was amazingly green after the 
rain. Four or five Navajo cowboys came riding up. They were 
big fellows, dark as gypsies, with bits of unpolished turquoise 
in their ears. They laughed and said things to each other and 
showed their teeth. One of them tried out some English on the 
railroad president. No good, he said, pointing to the cars. No 
good horse. Indian make rain. Big snake make rain. Indian eat - 
snake. The Navajo showed how it was done, taking a coil of his 
lariat between his teeth. All the Navajos laughed. Sure, the 
Navajo said, Indian eat snake. The Navajos sat on their horses 
and laughed, 

Fremont savvied a little of their lingo. He went over to them 
and offered them cigarettes. That made a great hit with them. 
They took the cigarettes and said O. K. That was the one word 
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of English they all seemed to know. Fremont brought a couple 
of shovels over to them and got them to ride across the arroyo 
and begin digging on the other side. They were good-natured 
fellows and willing to help. The Plaza drivers were putting on 
their skid-chains. The road passage had been widened two feet 
on the near side of the arroyo. Shuster and Ellis, who were 
soaked to the skin anyway, waded across and began digging 
with the Navajos on the other side. The water was going down 
slowly. It was now about three feet deep. 

“I think we can make it now,” said Fremont. 

“I’d rather it was you than me that tried it,” said one of the 
Plaza drivers. 

Fremont got into the car and started the engine going. He 
put her in second and started the car for the water. The crowd 
was nervous. Shuster, Ellis, and the old man stood on the bank 
of the arroyo ready to jump in and push. 

“Get up some speed there I” yelled one of the Plaza drivers, 

Fremont shook his head. He kept her in second and nosed her 
slowly into the water. The water came up over the running- 
board, almost to the top of the mud-guards. 

“His engine won’t last long in there,” said one of the Plaza 
drivers. 

The force of the stream slewed the car to the left and swung 
her toward the waterfall, but Fremont got her through the 
arroyo and set the front wheels on the other bank. 

The back wheels churned the water. The car began to slip 
down the bank again, swinging farther toward the waterfall. 
Without a word Shuster, Ellis, and the old man jumped into the 
water and put their shoulders to the car. They held her. 

“Throw him a cable and pull him back!” yelled the railroad 
president. “He’s going over the rocks.” 

“He’ll go over the rocks sure if we try to pull him back,” 
said one of the Plaza drivers. 

The Navajos jumped into the water and put their weight be¬ 
hind the car. The front wheels came out of the water again, 
but there the car stuck. The crowd on the bank were nervous 
as cats. If Fremont couldn’t make it, none of the cars could 
make it until the water went down, and that might not be for 
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hours. The back wheels churned the water, but the car wouldn’t 
move. Two of the Navajos went over to their horses and took 
their lariats from the saddle-horns. They tied the lariats to the 
fender of the car. Then they mounted and hitched the lariats 
around the saddle-horns. They spurred their horses. The lariats 
tightened but still the car stuck. 

“Were not pulling together, fellows,” Fremont said. 

“Come on! All together.” 

“One 1 Two! Heave!” 

Slowly, inch by inch, they got the car up the bank. The 
back wheels came out of the water. The chains bit into the clay. 
The car came up over the bank. Ellis, Shuster, the old man, 
and the Navajos came up with her. They were soaked to the 
waist. Their shoes squirted water as they walked. 

The driver of the first Plaza car was tuning up to cross the 
arroyo. He backed off and came for the water with a rush, but 
all he did was to make a big splash and stick there. He couldn’t 
get the heavy car out of the water. 

“Keep her going,” Fremont yelled. 

Ellis took the cable of Fremont’s car and fastened it to the 
fender of the Plaza car. The water came up almost to his waist 
as he stooped down to fasten the cable. When he had it fastened 
Fremont started his car. The Plaza car came out of the arroyo 
easily. 

The driver was tickled. “We’ve got her licked,” he said to Ellis. 
“I’m much obliged to you fellows.” 

He got his steel cable ready and signalled to the other drivers 
to come across. Ellis, Shuster, and the old man took off their 
shoes and socks and wrung some of the water out of their clothes 
while the Plaza cars were being pulled across. When all the cars 
were over the arroyo Fremont took up a collection for the Nava¬ 
jos. They liked the silver money all right, but what they liked 
most was the cigarettes Fremont gave them. They said O. K. and 
fingered the silver as if they were figuring out how to work it 
over into jewelry. 

It was five o’clock when they got going again. Two Plaza cars 
headed the procession. Then came Fremont and behind him the 
other Plaza car. The Navajos rode along with them for a mile 
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or two, offering to race the cars. On that muddy road the cars 
didn’t have a chance with the ponies The Navajos thought it was 
a good joke. They waved their hats and rode off, their heavy 
chaps flapping in the wind like clipped wings. 

At six o’clock they came to Platt’s Canyon. There was a gas- 
station in the canyon. They filled their gas-tanks, looked after 
the tires, and had a bite to eat in the Platt’s Canyon store. The 
tourist crowd had sandwiches, and hot coffee m thermos bottles. 
When they started out again Fremont was second in the proces¬ 
sion. 

“They can’t pass us now if we get stuck,” Ellis said. 

“They don’t want to pass us,” said Fremont. 

“I should say not. After the way we pulled ’em out of that 
arroyo,” said the old man. 

The lead driver of the Plaza outfit knew the road like a book 
and he kept up a good speed through the sand and slippery clay 
and over hillsides sharp with rock ridges. It was hard going. At 
nine o’clock they passed the first of the Plopi mesas. It was 
sandy around there. Fruit-trees stood up from the sand-hills at 
the base of the rock and there were rows of com running out into 
the yellow desert. 

"Look out for quicksands here,” Fremont said. “This is the 
trickiest part of the country.” 

At ten o’clock they had thirty miles to go and every foot of 
the road dangerous. They had to get to the snake-dance pueblo 
that night. The first ceremony of the snake-dance began at 
dawn, and in many ways it was the finest part of the whole 
thing. Runners came in from the desert plantations bringing 
the first green stalks of corn. The women went out to meet them 
at the brow of the mesa and fought to get the corn-stalks. There 
was some kind of a mating ceremony connected with that. You 
couldn’t tell. It was hard to get to the bottom of these Indian 
ceremonies. They liked to fool you. They were like children, full 
of tall stories about their rituals. Nobody ought to miss that dawn 
ceremony. They were some runners, those Hopis, sprinting miles 
from the desert and up the face of the mesa, a thousand feet 
high, carrying stalks of corn in their arms. It was something to 
see that race at dawn with the green corn. 
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A little after ten o’clock they came to a fork in the road. The 
first Plaza car took the road to the right. Fremont followed. The 
road went down a shallow bank. As Fremont got down the bank 
he saw the second Plaza car take the road to the left. The fust 
car stopped. The drivers yelled something to each other. The 
driver of the first car got out and ran back. 

“What’s up?” Fremont asked him. 

“We took the wrong turn,” he said. 

The two Plaza cars went down the road to the left. The 
driver of the first car swung around and tried to get up the bank 
to follow them. He tried a couple of times but couldn’t make it. 
Then the last Plaza car gave him a tow with the cable and he 
got the car up on the road. Fremont was trying to back. His 
rear wheels tore into the sandy bank but the car refused to move. 
There was nothing for him to do but to drive on and try to get 
on the road the way the Plaza car had done it. The Plaza cars 
were half a mile down the road, going slow. 

“I think there’s some one stuck down there,” Ellis said. 

“I saw a man running after the Plaza cars as they drove off,” 
the old man said. 

“I saw him too,” Shuster said. “Looked like an Indian.” 

“Guess he was looking for help.” 

“Poor devil. He’s probably sunk out of sight.” 

“Say,” said Fremont, “was that a stunt the Plaza crowd pulled 
to get us out of their line?” 

“Looks like it to me,” said Ellis. 

“I’ll bet they figuied out that stunt down at Platt’s Canyon. 
I wondered why they manoeuvred us into the second place in 
their line.” 

“Do you think they planned it?” 

“Sure thing. The driver of their second car pulled to one side 
and waited until we came out from the filling station. Then he 
fell in behind us.” 

"The damn skunks. After the way we pulled them out of that 
arroyo,” the old man said. 

By this time the Indian who was stuck down the road had 
stopped following the Plaza cars and come back to them. Behind 
him came an Indian girl of twelve or fourteen. They had the 
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broad, powerful faces of the Pueblos, like faces on Peruvian jugs. 
The way she was dressed the girl had probably been in one of 
the Indian schools. 

The Indian made a sign with his hands as if he were swinging 
a shovel. 

“My fader he ask for shovel,” the girl said. 

“We’ve got one small one m the car,” Fremont said. “It’s too 
bad those fellows ahead didn’t stop. They’ve got a flock of 
shovels.” 

“Dey in hurry,” said the Hopi girl. 

“Well, we’ll try to fix you up,” said Fremont. "But there ain’t 
much use trying to dig yourself out of a quicksand.” 

“No quicksand,” said the Hopi girl. 

“Then how did you get stuck?” 

“In rain,” said the Hopi girl. 

Fremont drove down to where the Hopi’s car was. He got out 
and tried the ground with the shovel. It seemed firm enough, but 
just to make sure the car wouldn’t sink they cut a lot of sage¬ 
brush and made a kind of raft for the car to ride on. The Hopi 
girl tried to explain to them how their car got stuck. 

“Rain make big water here,” she said, pointing to the arroyo. 

Fremont looked the place over. The Hopi must have got stuck 
in the middle of the arroyo while the water was running strong. 
Fremont figured the best way would be to jack the car up out 
of the mud. He picked up a couple of rocks and put them down 
in front of the car as a fulcrum. Then Fremont, the old man, 
and the Indian got on the end of a crowbar. The car came up a 
little. 

“That’s the ticket,” said Fremont. “Now you fellows pile brush 
under the wheels when we jack her up.” 

Ellis and Shuster rammed sage-brush under the wheels. They 
inched the front wheels out of the mud, then the back wheels, and 
made a road of brush to the arroyo bank. It was muddy work. 
Shuster and Ellis had to crawl on all fours to get the brush under 
the wheels. The others lay flat in the mud as they came down on 
the crowbar. Once or twice the bar slipped on the stones and the 
three of them came down head first. They were mud to the eyes. 
.When they got the car up Fremont attached his cable to it. Then 
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they started both engines and hauled the Hopi’s flivver out o£ the 
mud nice as you please. 

“Now,” said Fremont, “we’d better get our car on the road.” 

“My fader he will help you,” said the Hopi girl. 

“O. K.,” said Fremont. 

“Where you go?” asked the Hopi girl. 

“Snake-dance pueblo,” said Fremont. 

“This way,” said the Hopi girl, pointing along the road to 
the right. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Sure. My fader he live dere.” 

“Then what do you suppose that crowd took the other road 
for?" 

“I t’ink dey goofy,” said the Hopi girl. 

The Indian school certainly had done something for that girl. 
She told Ellis that both the roads led to the snake-dance pueblo, 
but that on the one to the left a bridge had been washed out 
about twenty miles farther on. The road to the right was fine. 
That was why she and her father had run after the Plaza tour¬ 
ists. They were trying to tell them. The Hopi nodded. There 
had been big rain over the snake-dance pueblo, a regular he- 
rain. The bridge had been washed out. The Plaza tourists would 
have to come back to this road. They wouldn’t reach the snake- 
dance pueblo until tomorrow. 

“They’ll miss the dawn ceremony,” Fremont said, “but they’ll 
still have their chicken dinners.” 

“And their hot and cold running water,” said Ellis. 

“Too bad about them,” said the old man with a grin. 

“Well, nobody can say they didn’t try to get there,” said 
Fremont. 



FRAGMENTS FROM ALLUVIA 

E. P. O’Donnell 


S ome six hours below New Orleans by “freightin’-boat” the 
River enters the big prairie. Few tales or ballads have noted 
this region. The early French, seeking the land described in. 
John Law’s fabulous pamphlets, passed here, impatiently dis¬ 
missed it as a sodden desert crawling with alligators, snakes, and 
other poisonous creatures, and sailed on. They were right about 
the poisonous cieatuies, but had they remained long enough to 
try some roasted muskrat legs or soft-shell crabs, their record 
might have been more complete. 

Below Pointe-a-la-Hache the famous levees begin to vanish, 
getting lower and lower. Plantations and plantation lore—col¬ 
umned mansions nestling among magnolias—black banjo players 
sitting on cotton bales—duelling oaks and lacy wrought iron— 
these are left behind. They have never been heard of. At Baptiste 
Colette, the water’s beaten bronze surface is barely higher than 
the adjoining alluvial flats. Spurning the cities at last, sensing 
the nearness of the sea, the River moves in brown whispers, 
shouldering the banks apart. It is a land of unrelieved horizon¬ 
tals, in which the eye seldom finds occasion to stray upward, 
except, perchance, to note the approach of one of those sudden 
squalls that frequently lurch m from the moody Gulf. So 
low is the levee that the ’Cajin oysterman, paddling homeward 
from the settlement in his cypress pirogue —if he has not in¬ 
dulged too freely in orange wine—can look across the River 
and discern his palmetto-thatched camp perched on four willow 
stilts far beyond the opposite shore. 

The Jesuits brought citrus fruits to Louisiana. New Orleans 
dwellings were once fenced in with growing orange trees. Ven¬ 
erable orange trees now crowd against the west bank of the 
Lower River in a dense hedge almost thirty miles long, orchard 
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joined to orchard. Behind the groves, on a strip of land built by 
prehistoric floods, vegetables are grown. “Pre-early” cabbage 
and onions, raised by the women while the men are away crap¬ 
ping or trawling, are shipped to New Orleans on itinerant packet 
boats that will stop at any landing on which a white rag has been 
tied. Brown hands as sinewy as any man’s tend the vegetables 
with care, plying a delicate hoe, pinching oil cut-worms with 
dexterous fingers, sprinkling water on the tender plantlets before 
sunrise on frosty mornings to prevent freezing. 

Unique social and climatic conditions result from the curious 
arrangement of land and water. The low levee is not a mere 
barrier, as it is elsewhere. It forms the sole avenue of human 
movement. There is no other road or path. To go anywhere, 
you must walk atop the levee, rambling past orange groves 
fragrant with citrus oils. If you meet any one, you meet him on 
the levee. It is impossible to go anywhere without being per¬ 
ceived by all. 

On one side the levee is the River with its small boats and 
luggers painted purple, or green, or blue, or yellow; and its ped- 
dlar packets bringing accurate news of the price of fish and 
fur; and its great, disdainful ships that never stop, but hurry 
past, heavy with cargo from every mart on the globe. On the op¬ 
posite side are the oranges and multi-colored truck patches; be¬ 
yond these the lush grasses of the marsh, alive with fur-bearing 
animals; then, still farther out, the Gulf, abundant with fish, 
shrimp, and oysters. 

Icy River, warm Gulf, humid marshes, variable winds—all 
combine to achieve an ever-changing meteorological panorama. 
Near its mouth, the Mississippi grows broad and briny, flowing 
in transitory grandeur. Frequently, a single afternoon sees it 
change from a serene sweep of unruffled bronze to a raging, 
serpentine sea snatching at the driftwood in spiteful hisses, then 
back to a placid sheet of yellow faintly streaked with blue from 
the salty Gulf. 

“CULLUD” 

About half the inhabitants of the Lower River are colored. 
Their complexion ranges from a white that is paler than most 
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pure Caucasians to that astounding shade of black which the 
Negroes, among themselves, call "blue-skin.” They are dubious 
of the rewards of strenuous labor. Unlike their fellow Negro 
peasants of the South, they own their piece of ground, and are 
therefore independent of every one save the commission mer¬ 
chant to whom they ship their oranges. 

The simple task of mowing the yearly crop of wild fern and 
flowers from under his few orange trees accomplished, he is free 
to seek innocuous experiences of a varied nature until the late 
fall, when the picking season arrives. Now and then during the 
summer he will dig a ditch for some white man or hit his wife’s 
melon patch a lick with the stallion-hoe. Sometimes, spying a 
fruit steamer coming up the River, he will don one of his wife’s 
sunbonnets and a dress, and paddle out, waiting perilously near 
die oncoming ship, to wail in a cracked, falsetto voice, “Plea’, 
sah, captain, give de po’ ole lady bunch banana!” But even this 
sly sport savors of work. So he spends most of his time visiting 
his friends, or rummaging about the country. 

It is not uncommon to see a pirogue drifting down the middle 
of the River, apparently empty but in reality bearing the slum¬ 
bering form of its owner returning from the oyster beds with 
his stomach full. Once I saw a big ship nearly run down one of 
these sleeping boatmen. The frandc blowing of the whistle 
awakened him just in time. As the big steel hull swept past his 
pirogue, he rose to his feet, balancing the frail craft among the 
swells as only a Lower River man can, sleepily blinked his eyes 
and shouted, “Plea’, sah, throw me a pack cigarettes!” 

The colored man, be he pure Negro or merely “dipped,” pre¬ 
fers to remain near home. Despite its rich rewards, the life of a 
trapper has little appeal for him. The big prairie is a lonely place. 
After dusk it is filled with those nameless terrors that only vast 
empty spaces can conceal. Cotton-mouth moccasins are numer¬ 
ous. The Negro shows his supersUtious respect for this reptile by 
calling it the “Congo-snake.” 

He dislikes the notion of leaving his woman alone. He remem¬ 
bers that she is weak. In a community where life’s tempo is so 
tranquil and the custom of paying long, informal visits is so 
wide-spread, it is not a good idea for the husband of a handsome 
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and generous Negress to leave her alone for several weeks. It is 
noL fair to the woman. 

There is a tale of a pretty mulatto whose husband essayed the 
life of a muskrat trapper and left her alone in their shack by the 
levee. Po’ Boy, as he was called, trapped many rats that season, 
earning almost three thousand dollars. 

One morning he walked out of his camp to make a round of 
his traps, and found that during the night some one had laid 
a pair of deer horns on the door-step. In accordance with the 
custom, this symbol constituted a warning from some anony¬ 
mous friend that Po’ Boy’s wife back home was enjoying the 
society of another admirer. They were “putting the horns on” 
Po’ Boy, in the old Creole custom. Po’ Boy gathered his traps 
and hurried home. 

Arriving at his place, he sneaked through the canebrakes and 
peered into the window. His wife was seated near the kitchen 
table skinning frogs for supper. There were only two frogs, 
or an individual portion. On the table, in the handwriting of 
Mother Magnolia, the local priestess, was a scrawled petition to 
Saint Apolloma, the patron saint for toothache. 

“How’s mah sweet papa toothache ?” she asked at once, eagerly 
embracing Po’ Boy. “Ah bin pray for your toothache since you 
gone away, yes.” 

Po’ Boy’s doubts vanished. Back home with his woman, freed 
from debt forever, he was not one to borrow misery. Theie were 
many ways in which one could account for the incident of the 
deer horns—rival trappers often do these things for competitive 
reasons; spiteful enemies frequently play such tricks. 

Po’ Boy and his wife lived in peace. That is, for some 
months. Then the birth of their first child approached. Po’ Boy 
grew silent and irritable. Losing interest in his orchard, he 
haunted the levee alone. On the day of his wife’s confinement 
he drank heavily. Boisterously he paced the porch, swearing to 
kill his wife if the child should be born without a certain mark 
which he, himself, bore on his right foot. After the birth, Mother 
Magnolia chased Po’ Boy away, assuring him that the child was 
properly marked. He staggered down the levee proclaiming the 
birth of a son that looked exactly like himself. However, later 
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in the evening the neighbors, hearing screams coming from 
Po’ Boy’s dwelling, rushed into the house. They found Po’ Boy 
threatening his wife with an oyster rake. Weeping bitterly, he 
told them the truth. The child was marked on the wrong foot. 

COCO’S COFFIN 

Old Coco, the ferryman, lived alone on a barge. His house, 
which he had spent some fifteen years in furnishing with goods 
mainly salvaged from the River, stood in the centre of the 
empty hull of the barge, the sides of the barge rising about him 
in an unbroken wall of thick timbers. 

In the good old days, coal barges, once unloaded at New 
Orleans, were considered worthless, there being no economical 
means of returning them to the Upper River coal towns. Lumber 
was plentiful, and the barges were not worth salvaging, so they 
were set adrift. Today, generations later, a few of these hulks are 
still making the tortuous journey to their graves in the sea. 
Others, cast ashore by storm or flood, lie partly embedded in the 
sand, overgrown with willows. 

Finding the barge snagged among the trees, Coco had moored 
it to a willow. Later a big flood had miraculously sent a house 
floating down to Coco. Apparently this house had served as the 
dwelling of some Arkansas or Tennessee hardwood logger years 
before, when oak timbers and planks were cheap. It was as 
solid as a fort, built with no regard for economy. Dismantling 
the structure, Coco had carried it piece by piece and practically 
reconstructed it entirely, inside the barge. 

Coco, a little penguin of a man with stubby legs, short arms, 
and an inconceivably elongated torso, spent his time catching 
catfish, tending his vegetable patch ashore with the aid of an 
aged milk cow hitched to a “bull-longue” or wooden plow, and 
paddling an occasional passenger across the River in his pirogue, 
which he asserted had been built by his great-grandfather. 
On the west bank, a conch shell was concealed in a hollow log. 
About once in three or four weeks a chance wayfarer would stop 
and blow into this shell. Hearing this mellow note. Coco would 
hasten to give the answering signal by pounding vigorously with 
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a stick on an iron oil drum, then he would get into his pirogue 
and paddle frantically with his short, thick arms, sending the 
boat gliding through the waves in great lunges. 

But Coco’s most enjoyable occupation was paddling out after 
interesting objects he spied floating in the River. When the stream 
was in flood, particularly if the villages upstream had been 
washed out, he would sit for hours on an improvised observation 
platform on his roof, knitting crawfish nets and scanning the 
River’s surface for signs of treasure. 

Many were the strange objects he had collected in this way. 
His two pet alligators were imprisoned in a battered wicker bird 
cage. In his kitchen was an old what-not, now used as a reposi¬ 
tory for flour, coffee, and other canned culinary supplies. Nailed 
to his bedroom wall was a bespattered artist’s palette which the 
River had brought. Once he showed me a clever French trick 
table inlaid with various beautifully grained woods. Its top, 
painted to represent a checkerboard, when lifted brought into 
view a receptacle intended to hold a liqueur set. In a large shed 
at one end of the barge, he kept that part of his collection for 
which he had no immediate need. Hundreds of oddly shaped 
bottles and jugs lay mixed with small furniture of all descrip¬ 
tions. Other articles in his stock, I remember, were a stringless 
guitar, a large thermos bottle, a baseball catcher’s breast protector, 
several automobile cushions, a stenographer’s stationery cabinet, 
a horse collar, an incubator, and a hydrometer. 

One afternoon as we sat eating one of Coco’s savory marsh-hen 
stews, we heard three faint gun reports. 

“Dat’s for somebody dead,” said Coco, crossing himself, “some¬ 
body dead across the River.” 

When death occurs on the Lower River three shots, one each 
for the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are fired over the water. 
Another object of this rite, which must be performed by some 
one not related to the deceased, is to notify all within hearing— 
fishermen in the bayous, trappers or hunters in the prairie—that 
death has just passed by and a prayer should be said immedi¬ 
ately. 

“Me, Ah fink Big Grandmere Foirer, dem three shot was for,” 
said Coco. “Three year she been trying to die. Ninety-one year 
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old she was last Ash Wednesday, same lak my father.” He fur¬ 
ther explained that she was called Big Grandmere to distinguish 
her from Lil Grandmere Poirer, aged seventy, who lived with 
her grandchildren and their children farther down the River. 

Later, a skill, bearing two figures, came across the River. Two 
of the Poirer boys, light yellow Negroes, had come—on a strange 
mission. They wanted to buy the coffin. Coco had a coffin in his 
loft. He had found it floating past many years before. 

Speaking in ’Cajin French, the boys bargained with Coco. 
What? Sell the coffin? Absolutely not! The boys lingered, rais¬ 
ing their offer Coco went to the window and stood stubbornly 
gazing out, his hands clasped firmly behind him. The boys 
dropped the subject and we all took a drink of blackberry cordial. 
The boys left, but soon returned and stood in the doorway. Sud¬ 
denly one of them spoke, doubling their last price. The other boy 
mentioned that they hadn’t a decent plank at home to build a 
coffin with. Then without awaiting a reply, they both mounted 
the loft-ladder, opened the trap-door and lowered the casket. 
Coco had sanded it smooth and repainted it. Its color was brown, 
like an autumn leaf. There was a copper plate on the hd, with 
words engraved on it, and a strange insignia. Probably the casket 
had been intended for a member of some fraternal order. Coco 
watched the lowering of the casket, without protest. The boys 
paid Coco and we had another drink. Then the boys, smilingly 
inviting us to attend the wake and funeral, rowed away with the 
coffin balanced crosswise in the prow of their skiff. Coco stood 
outside watching the skiff until it touched the opposite shore. 

“Six dollar, I left it go for,” Coco told me. “That coding he is 
worth big money, like you see him. I don’t know . . . Lak I 
say, maybe I am glad to get that thing from out of my house. 
Mats Big Grandmere was friend for all my family ever since 
I can’t remember. What could I do?” 

That evening Coco fed his work cow and we went to the 
wake. 

There was a large crowd in the cabin, mostly women. The 
corpse lay in a corner of the large room that served as kitchen 
and dining-room, under the ladder—an old ship’s gangway— 
which ran obliquely to the sleeping-quarters in the loft. Two 
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candles held by empty wine bottles lighted Big Grandmere s face, 
nestling deep in a soft pillow, stem and uncompromising in 
death, and not troubled by the mosquitoes which swarmed about 
the faces of the living occupants of the room. From feet to breast 
the body was buried beneath a dense and fragrant coverlet of 
orange blossoms. Across the room, seated near a kerosene stove 
that bore the boiling whiskey still, Lil Grandmere smiled at us 
over her copy of the New Orleans French newspaper. She looked 
about fifty years old. 

A group of giggling boys and girls of various colors were gath¬ 
ered around the kitchen table eating from a large pan of boiled 
crawfish and a bowl of salad made from hearts of thistle. Friends 
and relatives seated on a row of chairs encircling the room were 
chatting, and now and then one of them chuckled softly. Every 
one had forgotten the corpse—or perhaps it was because death 
had long been expected. Mother Magnolia, the black priestess, 
sat at the foot of the coffin reading from a French hymn-book, 
uttering aloud the most impressive phrases. In one corner sat a 
beautiful young woman of mixed blood, her features made vague 
and sad by the dim light. Beside her sat a dark man with his 
hand on her thigh. He was dozing. His head nodded. The girl 
gazed around the room without moving her head, only shifting 
her great black eyes alertly back and forth. A very black Negro 
wearing a coat that reached his knees walked into the room hold¬ 
ing in his hand a pirogue paddle, crossed over and stood beside 
the coffin for a long time. All the faces in the room turned and 
watched him, as if they expected him to utter some comment. 
Coco walked up to the new arrival and fell to discussing the 
coffin, carefully relating its history, and the manner in which he 
had achieved its present lustre. 

Coco and I spent the night drinking orange wine. In a rear 
shed among the orange trees were several barrels of this liquor. 
It was potent stuff. The shed was crowded with men, mostly 
white trappers who had come out of the marshes to attend the 
wake. 

“Meet my friends,” said Coco. “Drink up. All these is my 
friend. Plenty wine, they got.” 

“Delighted to meet you,” I said, over and over. “Any one who 
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is Coco’s friend is my friend.” The wine was good. The Lower 
River trapper is a fine fellow. These people are not as hardy as 
the trappers of the North, but they are probably more congenial, 
as a class. Most of them are of Latin blood, wtth a sprinkling of 
Dalmatian, fond of succulent and piquant things. Their work is 
not too arduous; they eat and drink well; the season is short and 
the profits usually handsome. They like wakes, weddings, chris¬ 
tenings. 

We talked and drank. Our number was occasionally increased 
by newcomers, hunters, fishermen, sportsmen’s guides w 7 ho had 
travelled far to get a last look at Grandmere Poirer and drink to 
her safe departure. Coco, grown jovial and forgetting his unwise 
transaction of the afternoon, exhibited the coffin lid to each new 
arrival, requesting him to pass his hand over its surface and feel 
the finish. 

In the morning there was a bounteous breakfast the women 
had spent hours in preparing. Bowls of hot coffee were passed, 
followed by a rabbit stew, with bay leaves floating in it, and raw 
oysters in olive oil. Coco, free from the effect of the wine, was 
again morose about the coffin, but he ate his share of the break¬ 
fast in silence. 

It had been decided not to “pass through church” the body of 
Big Grandmere. It was too far from the nearest town. Coco read 
the house service, then supervised the closing of the casket. Amid 
the wails of the now anguished family, Coco stood closely watch¬ 
ing the screwing on of the lid. 

“But that’s a pretty brown, yes,” he whispered to me. 

The sun was coming out of the River when they bore the 
coffin over the grassy rise of the levee. About thirty boats were 
tied to the rickety landing. The family had again forgotten its 
sorrow. Many of them chatted with neighbors, or offered sug¬ 
gestions as to the order in which the funeral boats should be 
placed. 

Led by a large gasoline launch containing the remains and the 
immediate family, the long procession of skiffs, duck-boats, pi¬ 
rogues, and one flat-bottomed scow bearing four small boys who 
quarrelled for possession of the oars moved slowly across the 
River. 
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They dug a grave and gave Big Grandmere to the blue clay. 
The grave service was read by a tall, swarthy trapper wearing 
hip boots. Above the mourners he stood grave and purposeful, 
his black boots gleaming with dew. Vicious mosquitoes settled on 
his face and neck and remained there. He continued chanting 
the Lord’s Prayer in Fiench, while his eyes, looking upward, fol¬ 
lowed the flight of a remote flock of wild geese crossing the 
heavens. 

Before the work of refilling the grave began, each member of 
the family, taking a clod of mud, threw it down on the coffin. 
The coppei plate on the lid of the coffin shone, and the words 
engraved there were visible: 

God Have Mercy on His Soul 

Coco, fanning mosquitoes away with his hand, watched the 
falling clay cover the last area of gleaming wood. I know he 
mourned the loss of that casket for many a day. For there is little 
doubt in my mind that he had really been saving it for himself. 

MADAME SOUCON 

Mulatto girls in Alluvia begin to primp at a tender age—along 
about ten or eleven—powdering their faces as far back as the 
jawbones, and learning to call the nickname of a packet-boat’s 
boss roustabout from the sound of the boat’s whistle. 

“A vuhjin,” says Sam, the old levee mender, “is any female 
underneath ten years old.” 

This is exaggerated, but there are few prolonged courtships or 
complex preludes to matrimony. The tiresome complications are 
usually postponed until after the ceremony. A man must first 
take a wife, legal or natural. 

Movies or drugstores do not exist. Wooing may be done either 
in the girl’s kitchen or on the high crown of the public levee, 
where all may see. There are no deserted lanes or sequestered 
nooks. The levee is the only road, and it is flanked on the land 
side by an interminable row of gaily painted houses, peering 
through the trees with those vigilant eyes that houses have. 
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So shortly after emerging from his ’teens, after he has taken 
his first twelve-foot alligator single-handed and learned simul¬ 
taneously to pluck a Canvas-back duck and sail his pirogue, the 
Lower River youth selects some attractive child who is about to 
sprout breasts, and keeps an eye on her for a year or two. 

One evening at Bible, or a christening, or dance, she finds 
him standing by her side. It has taken him a goodly part of the 
evening to manoeuvre into this position, but after reaching the 
goal, he holds it like an ominous guard, standing immovable and 
gazing neither right nor left, until self-consciousness departs, per¬ 
mitting him to grin slyly at his less daring contemporaries. Be¬ 
fore the evening has passed, the potential marriage of these two 
is being discussed by all. To monopolize a girl publicly for an 
entire evening can mean but one thing: the man wants that girl. 

Early marriage and the tendency of certain women to keep 
right on bearing children after their children have borne children 
frequently result in grotesque relationships. I once saw a boy 
soundly spanked by his nephew, a grown man ten or more years 
older than himself. 

Madame Soucon, as we will call her, was an old woman who 
lived some years ago down near the Passes. 

One day during a stiff southeast gale, the pilot of a large pas¬ 
senger vessel was hailed by a woman pulling a rowboat. It was 
Madame Soucon. In the boat with her was a small boy. Madame 
Soucon was signalling the ship to stop. This is quite irregular, 
but the pilot, sensing something wrong, obeyed. 

Sturdily bearing the child in her arms, grunting lustily and 
puffing on her pipe, Madame mounted the lowered gangway and 
approached the group of curious passengers on the deck, asking 
whether there was a doctor aboard. The child had been bitten 
by a moccasin while gathering wild iris, and was in a semi¬ 
conscious state. 

The child was removed to the doctor’s room, and worked over 
for an hour or so, until a marked improvement was observed. 
But the doctor advised that the boy be taken on to New Orleans 
for placing in a hospital to recover from the shock. 

", Sacrel" exclaimed Madame Soucon. “You say if I want you 
to take Rene to the hospital in city? Mercil But you have cure 
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him back again for me. Look him smile at you. What for we 
want to cook our cabbage twice, us? Merci, but you stop your 
ship, I pull him back home, me. Tomorrow I’m go’ see can I 
find that snake. I cut his head off and mash up dat head, and 
put it on the bite for draw out the rest of dat poison, me.” 

“But we are at least twelve miles from the place where you 
came aboaid,” said the doctor. 

"Mats sho’, if I can’t pull skiff twelve mile with the current, 
like you see me, I must be getUng old, yes. What that boy’s great- 
grandmere say if we don’t come back home today, I can’t tell 
you with all those lady standing here, yes.” 

“Isn’t Ins mother living?” Madame was asked. 

“Mais non , po’ child, it’s a long time she was dead, her. Only 
his great-grandmere and me, he’s got left.” 

“And you are—his aunt?” 

“Me ? Sacre nom de ’tit chieni His great-grandmere she is my 
girl! I am his great-great-grandmere!” 


ONE QUIET MORNING 

Mother Magnolia gave her Sunday-school pupils a Pound 
Party. 

This unobtrusive, emaciated little Negress, whom the white 
people glimpsed only when she passed by, walking the winding 
levee with a tall basket of crabs or blackberries balanced on her 
head, was a dominant figure in non-Cathohc Negro circles. In 
addition to her preaching and Sunday-school work, she engaged 
in many other activities for her people. She purveyed a private 
brand of “strain-salve” for women in labor, prepared miscel¬ 
laneous charms, healed the sick and the snake-bitten, and oper¬ 
ated a kind of secret clinic for wayward colored girls. 

Announcing that contributions had lately been so meagre that 
she was on the point of eating seagull meat—and that as all smart 
children knew, seagulls is nothing but duck-foot buzzards— 
Mother told her students that the price of admission to the Party 
would be One Pound of Something Good to Eat. 

There would be songs, preaching, spiritual work, and a horo- 
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scope reading for each child, but no child would be admitted 
without its parents. Guests might bring anything in the way of 
fish, game, groceries, vegetables—a pound of rice, or a head of 
broccoli, or a few discs of trappers’ bread, or a couple of eels. In 
the case of a very large alligator tail, such a delicacy would admit 
two or even three persons. But they were to be sure to bring 
their parents. If they couldn’t bring their fathers and mothers, 
then they might use cousins, or aunts and uncles. The object of 
this rigid condition, of course, was to get the grownups to church 
at a pleasant social gathering, and thereby rejuvenate the tottering 
custom of going to meeting. 

It was foggy the next Sunday morning, and still. I followed 
the levee road toward the cabin, of Mother Magnolia. The mist 
isolated me in opaque space, and I could hear nothing but an 
occasional ship’s whistle or an unseen propeller ploughing hoarsely. 
But drawing near to the cabin I could distinguish ahead a cluster 
of voices, rich, sad Negro phrases coming from behind the thick 
folds of fog. There were two towering cypresses growing by 
Mother’s cabin. They loomed in the blurred sky, a soft smudge 
of archaic trees. 

The little orange grove behind Mother Magnolia’s cabin was 
thronged with people; little groups gathered around a large 
group; couples standing apart; indolent youths lying prone In the 
dew; trappers squatting on their haunches, a position assumed 
by the men of the marshes to rest their legs after many days of 
plodding through the rank prairie grasses. 

Assorted provisions were stacked mountain-high around the 
trunk of a large grapefruit tree—burlap sacks and bottles; bulg¬ 
ing meal-bags; hampers of fresh wild-greens; strings of garlic; 
frogs tied into pairs by their hind legs, each trying to hop in a 
different direction; fierce snapping-turtles with sticks ded like 
bits in their open jaws; a gory portion of deer-meat hanging in 
the tree among the creamy blossoms. 

They were boiling shrimp. Mother Magnolia herself was sprin¬ 
kling red peppers into the washtub that held the food. A fire 
burned under the tub. Small boys staggered over the levee in the 
fog bearing armfuls of sodden faggots. 

After the fire was started, Mother Magnolia preached, standing 
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on the doorstep with a flaming red tignon wound about her head. 
She spoke of lust and charity, using the two words with equal 
relish; of old-time virtues and new-fangled vices; of forthcoming 
plagues of yellow fever, and fiddler crabs that would eat holes 
clean through the levee; of mothers waiting on the levee for 
prodigal sons gone to haul Baccaidi rum from Havana. While 
speaking, she snapped her fingers and beat a rhythm with her 
feet. She turned her back on her hearers and spoke famiharly to 
the invisible Great Goddlemighty behind her. She waved her 
arms in parallel lines and circles. Her voice would rise to a chill 
yelp, then sink into a vibrant, quavering croon. It sounded por¬ 
tentous in the fog. All the while, the congregation hummed an 
undercurrent of rhythm. 

During the sermon, Mother Magnolia’s mate sat below her on 
an empty vegetable hamper, facing the assembly. He was picking 
his teeth with a heron feather and watching the children who 
sat in the first two rows, rebuking the restless ones with his large, 
expressive eyes. He was a huge Negro with polished black skin. 
His neck resembled a thick column driven into his trunk until 
it had forced his shoulders too far apart. It was said of him that 
once, being hired to demolish a shanty, he had taken the structure 
down with his bare hands, and arriving home had found a shin¬ 
gle clinging to his bare foot by a nail, which he had unknow¬ 
ingly stepped on while at work. His face was scarred and stamped 
with brutality, but the eyes, intent on the children, could change 
abruptly from sternness to amusement. 

Mother Magnolia suddenly stopped talking and shivered. 

“Now we go’ change de service I” she exclaimed, wiping her 
perspiring face on her apron. “Ah go’ get a messidge from de 
spiritual world.” 

The people began to chant, all kinds of voices following the 
one refrain: 

Got a messidge! 

Got a messidge! 

Got a messidge from de spiritual world! 

While Mother Magnolia stood with clenched hands and closed 
eyes, all heads were bowed, in a silence broken only by a faint, 
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elusive, hollow dripping on the shingled roof—the sound of old 
brown cypresses uttering liquid vowels. A man and a woman in 
the last row sat very close together, with their cheeks touching. 

“Heah come Uncle!" Mother Magnolia’s voice bellowed. Then 
the people rose from their seats in unison, chanting with low¬ 
ered faces: 

Uncle! 

Uncle! 

Uncle from de spiritual world! 

Good mawnin Uncle Willay! 

Good mawnin Uncle Willay I 

Good mawnin from de spiritual world! 

Uncle Willie was a Negro preacher who had died years before, 
an aged creature, brown and withered and toothless, who used 
to sit at the River’s edge "dunking” ginger-cakes, dipping them 
into the water to soften them before eating, and preaching im¬ 
promptu sermons to whomever chanced to pass. It is said Uncle 
Willie prophesied the disastrous hurricane that swept the Gulf 
in 1915. 

Uncle Willie was now talkmg, through the twitching lips of 
Mother Magnolia, who spoke from the depths of her diaphragm: 

"Two womans here wants to know who de father of their 
baby!” 

Not a face moved. All heads were bowed toward the grass. 
Then, again the chanting: 

Tank you kind spirit! 

Tank you kind spirit! 

Tank you from de spiritual world! 

"Uncle Willay say: two womans! Uncle Willay say they got 
reason to hunt the father. It’s a long time them baby is born, and 
look lak dem womans crossed up in some kind of trouble, maybe 
sickness. Look lak maybe got to have money. Two womans here, 
my friends!” 


Tank you kind spirit . . . 
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“Uncle Willay say: tell dem womans pray on they knees in 
de night. Be caffle you pray in de night, and Uncle Willay say 
after two-three week, he reckon he go’ show dem womans de 
correck man.” 

Tank you kind spirit! 

Tank you kind spirit! 

Tank you from de spiritual world! 

The horoscopes were read, each child rising and telling its 
birthday. Mother Magnolia in each case consulted her book and 
translated the information into words they could understand. 

A song was sung by three small children standing in a row on 
the doorstep, thudding feet beating time on the wood: 

Little Sallie Wacker, 

She sattin in de sun. 

She longm, she longm, 

Fo’ some one to come. 

So rise up Sallie Wacker, 

An’ wap yo’ tears away. 

A seal-brown man in a Guinea-blue shirt 
Will shell yo’ shrimps today. 

After which Mother Magnolia again mounted the doorstep, 
holding an accordion, and called the hymn. There was the sub¬ 
dued sound of concerted throat-clearing, and the silken swish of 
Wood-bees working in the fog. Then there came a sudden clatter 
from the side yard as a fiery Creole pony dashed in from the 
levee road, dragging a small wooden sled such as orange growers 
use to haul fruit from the orchards. 

On this bumping, swaying conveyance was a fibreboard ship¬ 
ping case containing two whimpering Negro babies. Behind the 
box, perched precariously on the very edge of the sled, was a 
Negro boy about eleven years old, gripping the reins and cursing 
the pony. In his lap was a wriggling drumfish almost as large as 
the boy—admission fee for three persons. 

The boy, checking his nervous steed, staggered up to Mother 
Magnolia holding the fish, which slowly revolved on a string, 
uttering its deep, drumming sound and flapping its tail. Standing 
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before Mother Magnolia, the boy hung his head bashfully and 
mumbled that, as he had been unable to get any one else to attend 
the Pound Party with him, he had brought the babies. They were 
his aunt and uncle. 




DRUMMER’S REST 

Edward Hilts 


T here are recurring periods in my life as a travelling sales¬ 
man when submission to the formalities and monotonies of 
city hotels no longer seems possible. As my travels take me 
closer and closer to the Piedmont region bordering the southern 
Appalachians, I always feel a rebellion mounting within me. At 
such times I gaze resdessly from the window of my hotel room, 
over the chimney pots of a dingy city, and into the distance, 
where, if the day be clear, I see a hazy blue-tinted and almost 
cloudlike bank lying just above the horizon indicating a range 
of mountains—the Blue Ridge where it mingles with the mighty 
Smokies. 

I chafe at the dismal prospect of a lonely week-end in this chain 
hotel. I turn from the window to look at my stereotyped room, 
reminiscent of hundreds of other hotel rooms scattered over my 
territory from Dallas to Richmond, its stamped metal furniture, 
disguised as mahogany, cold and clammy to the touch, and nois¬ 
ily protesting use. 

The gilded hotel lobby, imitation palm trees, and leatherette 
lounging chairs, the milling crowds and their mingled odors of 
stale tobacco smoke and cosmetics arouse disgust. I think of 
gloomy coifee-shop breakfasts, and dinners accompanied by the 
din of radio grand opera. I tire of simulated ease and luxury, 
correct appointments, and faultless service. Finally, I rebel at the 
lordly ways of the grandiose room clerk, before whom I cringe 
in shame when forced to admit that I cannot afford to pay six 
dollars a day for lodging. 

There is always a last straw. Frequently it is an incident of 
little importance, but it effectively breaks the back of my en¬ 
durance. Perhaps I simply stumble over the loose corner of a rug 
and a ripple of laughter comes from the uniformed gentry of 
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the porter’s bench. I command my baggage, my car, my bill, and 
refuse to pay for the ginger ale and cigarettes, not of my order¬ 
ing, listed thereon. I silently call down anathema upon the entire 
place, throw my grips into the waiting automobile, distribute tips 
and drive, drive, drive as if pursued by demons. 

On and on I speed toward that blue haze that is becoming a 
great green shadow ahead of me. My hands, my feet grow numb 
from the keen cold of this January day. My spirits rise as the 
motor roars and the car begins to point its nose toward the sky. 
Another hour, the foothills are left behind; I begin a steady 
climb, the road turning and twisting. The rising wind brings 
fitful flurries of snow from a dead gray sky, miniature watei falls 
hang in great icicles fiom the heights of gray-green cliffs. Instead 
of the yellow pine, sweet gum, and tulip trees of the lowlands, 
I now see the deep, dark forests of balsam fir, hemlock, and white 
pine, native to the higher altitudes. The thinly scattered laurel 
has become thick mats of green on the steep slopes, thickets of 
rhododendron line the ice-incrusted streams. 

I have crossed the boundary into North Carolina. For an hour 
there have been no signs of habitation except a deserted ranger 
camp, nor have I passed other travellers on the road. A lonely 
spot, this sombre mountain, its upper reaches now obscured in 
lowering fog. The darkening coves, the rising gale, moaning and 
whipping through the overhanging evergreen boughs, add to the 
sense of isolation. I glance anxiously at the fuel gauge. I scan the 
steep road ahead for signs of fallen timber or obstructing slides 
of earth and rock. Delay in this lonely spot would not be pleasant. 

At last I have reached the summit—I am through the gap and 
down into the plateau beyond; I whistle, I break into song—a 
song that I learned from my grandmother, “The b’ar went over 
the mounting.” I pass through a small settlement and note its 
general store; I waver, I am hungry, the keen mountain air has 
done that. But, no' A healthy appetite is a sacred thing to-day; 
to dull its edge with sweet cakes and candy would be a wanton 
act. I push on, my course hastened by the lengthening shadows 
and the scattered flakes of falling snow. 

From out of the blackness of an early nightfall and a blinding 
snowstorm I feel my way into the village of Murphy, a Carolina 
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mountain town. I stop before a broad flat-topped rock, intended 
for use as a stepping-stone, upon which are engraved in foot- 
high letters the words, “Drummer’s Rest.” 

The building before me is a rambling weatherboarded affair, 
built in the shape of a large U, enclosing a flag-paved yard on 
three sides and opening on the unpaved street. Deep porches and 
their overhanging balconies, studded with doors and light-filled 
windows, line the snow-covered court. 

I am greeted by the booming voice of a figure approaching 
from within the yard. 

“Howdy there, howdy, stranger, am shore glad to see you 
again 1 Now just run along into the house, and I’ll take care of 
everything.” 

It’s Avery, a giant in broad-brimmed hat and heavy boots. For 
thirty years the man of all work at Drummer’s Rest—greeter, 
baggage man, commissary, and assistant manager—his “howdy 
there, howdy, stranger,” has been music to hundreds of mountain 
travellers. 

Years before, Avery, sensing my need of supervision to prevent 
my falling into unworthy hands, took me into his charge. I had 
just alighted for the first time from the weather-beaten passenger 
coach hooked to the rear of the daily freight train which wanders 
into this mountain valley. I was preparing to give my baggage 
to the porter from a rival hotel when I was confronted by the 
giant. In one hand he carried a large ham, and from the other 
dangled several chickens. 

“What do you think I’m buyin’ these things fer, young fel¬ 
ler?” he asked indignantly. 

I admitted my ignorance, venturing that they would undoubt¬ 
edly be eaten by some one. 

"Well,” thundered the offended Avery, “after I’ve gone to all 
the trouble of climbin’ up and down these hills after hams, 
chickens ’n’ things fer you fellers, how come I’ve got to drag you 
up and make you eat?” 

Without more ado he motioned to the darkey boy who accom¬ 
panied him to pick up my baggage. Avery then firmly led the 
way up the road from the little railroad station by the river to 
Drummer’s Rest on the hill. 
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The arrival o£ guests at Drummer’s Rest is always the signal 
for a great stir and bustle of activity which accentuates the wel¬ 
come. Tonight, as I once again assume the role of an important 
and honored guest, the place resounds with the noise of slam¬ 
ming doors, running feet, excited voices, and orders being given. 
Somehow, without being in the least like the pictures, Drum¬ 
mer’s Rest brings to mind an old tavern, the arriving coach, 
champing horses with steaming flanks, and the swinging lanterns 
of the running servants and stable boys. 

I make my way through the courtyard, on legs partially para¬ 
lyzed by the cold, escorted by Avery and followed by a flock of 
jabbering darkey boys with my grips. The trunk of a giant tulip 
tree becomes visible; growing from the middle of the enclosure, 
its spreading branches reach out over the surrounding roofs. 
Outlined against the darker background of the deep porches are 
the snow-covered cages of a miniature zoo. Two great owls chat¬ 
ter and grumble in a large wire-covered box, several boomer 
squirrels are bedded down in a smaller enclosure, while ground 
hogs, rabbits, and a pair of young bobcats have quarters close by. 
I miss from their summer home, Tom and Jerry, the two large 
Asiadc monkeys, now in warmer winter quarters in the rear. 

The broad door at the end of the yard is opened by Avery, 
and I enter with a flourish followed by my retinue of darkeys. 
The large quadrangle of a room is flanked on one side by a stone 
fireplace in which a hickory log, as thick as the body of a man, 
glows and splutters; on the other, by a desk on which lies a large 
register book, very much dog-eared from long usage. A number 
of splint-bottomed rockers and straight chairs are scattered about; 
several stout oak writing-tables line the wall. The floor, made 
of rough boards, is bare and deeply scarred by generations of 
heavy-shod feet, the walls and ceilings are stained and marked 
with age. The only compromise in the rough severity of the fur¬ 
nishings is the well-worn leather-upholstered couch, standing 
half-hidden In a far corner, as if apologetic of its uncouth com¬ 
panions. 

An eagle, with savage glare, surveys the room from above the 
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desk, squirrels peek at us from unexpected places; an owl, the 
heads of two large bucks and a panther occupy convenient spaces, 
to say nothing of alligator and reptile skins. On the wall are hung 
frames containing letters from prominent people including a 
president of the United States, governors, judges, and many 
lesser lights. Wherever space permits, mementoes of every de¬ 
scription are displayed. There are mineral samples and semi¬ 
precious stones from near-by mines, relics of Indian art and war¬ 
fare, and examples of mountain handicraft. 

The chairs nearest the fire are occupied by a dozen or more 
men in various styles of dress, correctly tailored business suits, 
corduroys, khakis, flannels, and hob-nail logger’s boots. At the 
writing-tables are seated several salesmen engaged in writing up 
reports and orders to home offices. Not the slick, jolly-looking 
fellows who frequent the hotels of the larger towns, but more 
grave, perhaps a little weather-beaten, certainly more roughly 
dressed, with traces of dust and splashes of mud, for the life of 
the mountain drummer is hard. 

An exotic note is struck by a number of Persian cats grace¬ 
fully stretched out on the floor in total disregard of closely 
treading feet. They seem to be forever sleeping, excepting at such 
times as one rises to stroll to a more comfortable spot, there to 
resume its slumbers. A cage of parrakeets hangs from a hook on 
the wall, while a large green-and-yellow parrot drowses on a 
perch by the fire. Polly is at her best m the early morning, when 
from six-thirty until seven o’clock she screams in shrill tones, 
audible throughout the house: “Up, up, everybody up!’’ 

My entry and approach to the centre of the room, where I am 
to register, have now adopted a very formal air. Avery respect¬ 
fully removes his hat, mounts a pair of ancient steel-rimmed 
spectacles on his nose and, with considerable dignity, steps to a 
position behind the desk. The darkey boys, now very quiet, stand 
in readiness to pounce on my baggage. As I write my name on 
the book, I hear a slow voice from the rear and left of the desk: 

“Glad to have you with us again, young man, just make your¬ 
self at home around here.” 

I go around to shake hands with Aunt Nettie Dickey. She is 
seated in a capacious chair, a vantage point from which she can 
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command a view of the entire room, courtyard and street. She 
drops the sweater on which she is knitting to give me her hand. 

“Avery, give the young man number ten, that’s the one he 
always likes.” 

Everybody under fifty is “young man” to Aunt Nettie. Sole 
owner and proprietor of this mountain inn, she rules it with a 
strong hand. She sits now like an Eastern potentate, a chain of 
amethysts from her native mountains glowing around her plump 
neck and cascading into her lap. Her love for bright colors and 
rich materials takes form tonight in a voluminous dress of heavy 
garnet satin which, strange to say, is not incongruous. 

To reach number ten, I must pass again to the open porches 
and by outside stairs mount to the balcony. Each guest-room has 
separate egress to the wide verandas, and to the chill air of the 
courtyard. Many of the doors stand open, for the nalive of Ap¬ 
palachia has a distrust of closed doors and a preference for his 
natural element, the air of the highlands. 

Number ten isn’t luxurious A thick hand-woven carpet covers 
the floor, a big bed is piled high with patchwork comfortables. 
Its other furniture is old and not far from dilapidation, the fix¬ 
tures in the adjoining bath are antiquated and worn. A bowl 
and pitcher of water stand on a table in the corner for no other 
known reason than a native scepticism about plumbing and an 
effort to accommodate guests not familiar with its uses. A small 
fireplace, with its scarred mantel, still does service in the early 
hours of the cold winter mornings. Jake, the porter, his black 
face serious with responsibility, shows me into the room with 
the air of a major-domo ushering me into a palatial chamber. 

Ill 

I am always startled by the sudden harsh, metallic clang! 
clang! clang! which penetrates every room in the house and is 
heard from the courthouse to the river bridge. “First-time” guests 
often jump from their chairs to look wildly for the cause of this 
unearthly sound. Particularly nervous persons, believing the build¬ 
ing to be on fire, have been known to leap from their rooms to 
the balconies minus essential wearing apparel. However, fears 
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are always quickly allayed by the long plaintive cry: “Sup- 
p-e-r-r-r.” The alarming noise is caused by the rapid beating of 
a heavy iron hoop suspended in the courtyard, the established 
method of announcing meals at Drummer’s Rest. 

The scraping of chairs, shuffling of feet, and slamming of doors 
instantly follow the call. Newspapers are thrown aside half-read, 
card games are broken up, sentences are left unfinished as all 
converge toward the dining-room door. 

The room has a low ceiling but gives the impression of being 
quite spacious. Delicate china and old-fashioned silver service, 
presents from admiring friends, look down from glass cases, in 
comic contrast to the heavy dishes of every-day use. The tables 
are of varying sizes--all crowded to the limit with platters, bowls, 
and plates filled with food. A tempting sight, sufficient to inspire 
the pen of a Brillat-Savarin and certainly one on which I have 
dwelt repeatedly during the lean periods of my travels. 

Aunt Nettie may be said to operate on the American plan. 
But that is scarcely an adequate classification. American plan 
usually means that one pays a fixed price for a meal and receives, 
in return, many small dishes resembling bird baths, each of 
which contains a tiny portion of food. Aunt Nettie’s system really 
has no counterpart and is best designated after the mountain 
fashion—“fifty cents a throw and no holts barred.” 

Standing by the tables are several white-coated waiters. I take 
care to obtain a seat at a table attended by a colored man whose 
seamed and wrinkled face is surmounted by a shiny bald pate 
edged with a fringe of white wool. This is old Charley, who 
conceives it his duty not only to see that those seated at his table 
want for nothing but also to urge his charges on to greater 
gastronomic exertions. 

I, being in Charley's good graces, get first choice of an in¬ 
credibly large platter of turkey followed by stuffing, topped off 
with giblet sauce. This isn’t Thanksgiving, neither is it Christ¬ 
mas, just an ordinary Saturday-night supper at Drummer’s Rest. 
In addition to the turkey, there are cold roast beef and baked 
country ham—rose-colored slices delicately bordered with white. 

A word of explanation is necessary lest it be thought that I 
refer to that ordinary product of barnyard swine, commonly 
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accepted as country ham. Not at all! The ham of which I speak 
is cut from the thin, bristly flanks of those long-snouted pigs, 
lean of body and limb and as fleet of foot as deer, which range 
the mountainsides in a semi-wild state. They may receive a scanty 
ration of corn at certain seasons of the year, but in the main they 
forage the steep wooded slopes for roots and acorns. The ham 
from these animals is salt-cured and rubbed in ashes—emerging 
from the process rock hard and with a nutty, half-wild flavor 
which is never found in its over-fattened, completely domesti¬ 
cated brother. 

To continue the porcine interlude—another of Aunt Nettie’s 
specialties is turnip greens with smoked jowls. To complete this 
dish it is necessary to add baked Georgia yams—piping hot from 
the oven—to be eaten right from their golden-brown jackets. 

And who can forget the baked apples capped with melted 
butter and sprinkled with cinnamon, or that other delicacy, the 
little brown sickle pears preserved in their own melting sweet¬ 
ness? However, our favorites, among all the preserves to be found 
on Aunt Nettie’s table, are water-melon rind and the spicy sugar 

fig- 

Tonight there are devilled eggs, potato salad, and grape-leaf 
pickles, to say nothing of chow-chow relish. And must I pass the 
sweet-potato pie, creamy custard in a crisp crust, which Charley 
places at my side despite my mild protests? 

My attention is drawn to my neighbor on the right, a tall 
splinter of a man, who gulps cup after cup of strong black 
coffee. It’s the Reverend Wick, just returned from a “baptizin’ ” 
up on Shootin 1 Creek, or the Pizen Cove district. I picture this 
stalwart circuit-rider standing waist-deep in the ice-cold water of 
some swift mountain stream, his attentive audience shivering on 
the snow-covered banks. My revery is interrupted by Charley’s 
squeaky voice at my elbow: 

“Boss, I’se positive yo’ would enjoy some of dis heah cracklin’ 
cawn bread wid some crabapple jelly—an’ Mistah Ed, if yo’ will 
put some of dis butter on some o’ dem bakin’-powder biscuits 
an’ top it wid dis sourwood honey you’ll sho find it good.” 

Crackling corn bread and crabapple jelly, or that other com¬ 
bination I love so well, consisting of over-sized baking-powder 
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biscuits, covered with rich butter and thick layers of sourwood 
honey in the comb. To mention their inspired flavors, in connec¬ 
tion with yellow-flaked buttermilk, is to bring tears of sorrow to 
the eyes of those unhappy exiles who know its joys no more. 

Sourwood honey, amber-colored nectar of the southern Ap¬ 
palachians, is the queen of honeys, whose exquisite taste puts 
all others to shame, whose delicate comb melts in the mouth, 
whose aroma is like the scented breath of a mountain valley on 
a warm June day, 

I often joke with old Charley about his experience with the 
travelling man and the honey. This salesman, a frequent guest 
at Drummer’s Rest, on one occasion brought his wife along. 
Noting the absence of the honey bowl from its usual position in 
tile centre of the table, he called to Charley: 

“Charley, where is my honey this time?” 

“Lord, boss,” chuckled Charley, “that lady left heah the day 
after yo’ did an’ ain’t been back since, no, suh, she shore ain’t.” 

Conversation never lags—Aunt Nettie sees to that, as she passes 
from table to table. The hum of pleasant discourse follows her 
motherly figure. At one table, two salesmen, a circuit-court judge, 
a mining man, a lumber buyer, and a clergyman are eating in 
silence as if preferring their own thoughts. Aunt Nettie pats the 
judge on the back and calls him “my boy,” introduces them, one 
to another, and they become so deeply interested in conversation 
that they retire from the dining-room in a body and are insepara¬ 
ble for the rest of the evening. 

Between her frequent tours among her seated guests, Aunt 
Nettie sits at the head of her own private board. This long table 
is always filled with relauves, friends, and visitors, who listen to 
her philosophizing and indulgent scolding. 

Her duties are a bit more strenuous just now, for this is court 
week, which explains the presence of the judge, several lawyers, 
and others having legal business. Besides these, there are the 
usual number of salesmen, mining men, cattle buyers, lumber¬ 
men, and the engineers from a near-by water-power project. 
Drummer’s Rest stands at a half-way point between the lowland 
country and the vast mountain region lying to the north, hence 
the varied character of its guests. 
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Back again with the wildcat, the eagle, and the owl, I prepare 
to spend a pleasant evening among congenial associates. The 
cracking detonation of matches is followed by rising clouds of 
smoke. Large hunks are bitten from black plugs as the chewers 
seek the proximity of the brass cuspidors, though, truth to tell, 
distance is no great hindrance to these expert marksmen. Card 
games begin to form, wags tell jokes to the tune of snorts and 
guffaws of laughter. 

I take my seat before the spluttering fire, where I listen to an 
enthusiastic traveller explaining that this is his first trip here in 
forty years. To use his words, “hit ain’t changed a hair in forty 
year, except that there be more o’ them dudads on the wall, and 
I don’t remember seein’ them long-haired cats here then. Now 
the old missus, she ain’t changed a bit neither, just as spry 
as-” 

The discourse is cut short by the entry of four roughly dressed 
serious-looking fellows. Three of them carry musical instruments 
in their hands—a violin, a banjo, and a guitar. The fourth pro¬ 
duces a French harp from his pocket. They take their places, 
a line of chairs along the wall, where stiffly and self-consciously 
they tune up. Then follows one lively air after another, not jazz 
nor tin-pan alley, but tunes which have held to life in the fast¬ 
nesses of the Blue Ridge, the Smokies, and the Cumberlands for 
generations. The themes of these airs, once heard in the halls 
of Saxon Thanes and by the campfires of the Scottish Clans, are 
now nearly forgotten by all but these troubadours of the South¬ 
ern highlands. 

A grave-looking chap dressed in knee boots and a checkered 
mackinaw has been busily occupied at a writing-table during the 
evening. Watching him closely I see him write vigorously for 
a few minutes, discard what he has written, chew the end of his 
penny pencil, look vacantly into space, until seemingly stirred to 
write again. Undoubtedly, I decide, this person is engaged in a 
deep calculation or perhaps he is writing an important document. 

Suddenly, during an intermission in the music, I notice his 
face light with satisfaction as he picks several pieces of paper 
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from the table. Standing up, he motions for silence. I lean for¬ 
ward to catch his words, for I recognize this uncouth fellow for 
what he really is, a highland poet, a composer of ballads. A 
literal descendant of ancient Celtic minstrels, this Appalachian 
bard still keeps alive, in crude verse, all-but-forgotten deeds of 
valor and composes new lines to fit the daily life around him. 

He reads with a surprising lack of self-consciousness the lines 
he has been so busily creating, of a “lady” he had seen today 
—“the lady who smiled at him with her eyes.” Urged by his 
audience to sing, he speaks to the guitar player: “Jeff, let’s have 
‘Sourwood Mountain,’ right soft like.” In a rich voice he drifts 
from song to song, log-cabin romance or snatches from ballads 
of the days of lance and longbow. 

The evening half gone, two colored boys burst into the room, 
one carrying a tray of cups and saucers; the other deftly handling 
a coffee pot. The scene takes on new life; the fire is poked, its 
glowing heat driving back the encircling ring of chairs. The 
musicians, now warmed in both body and spirit, are pouring 
their very souls into their plaintive tunes. I lie back in my chair 
and let the warmth from the blazing embers pleasantly toast my 
shins and bring the tingling blood to my face; my mind is at 
ease and my contentment is supreme. 

The time passes swiftly, the clock strikes eleven; I look at my 
watch—it indicates twelve. Guests can never be quite certain of 
the time at Drummer’s Rest, for it sits astride the line dividing 
Eastern from Central time. Some refer to Eastern time, some to 
Central time, and, in the summer, there are those who speak 
of Eastern or Central daylight-saving time. Elections are won 
and lost, long-standing friendships are broken, all over the ques¬ 
tion of time. The only unchanging time is indicated by the clock 
in the railroad station, thus, to be sure of appointments one must 
go by railroad time. 

However, let the time of the outside world be what it may, 
midnight, by the big lobby clock, must see me on my way to 
bed lest I come under Aunt Nettie’s displeasure by arriving late 
for the seven-o’clock breakfast. 

The thought of breakfast brings to mind the experience of a 
friend of mine who lives in a Northern city. One summer we 
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arranged to spend our vacation together. He was to drive down 
and meet me in Murphy. It so happened that he arrived several 
hours before I did, and he greeted me with a very doubtful look. 
He alleged that the place looked like a barn to him. He also 
stated that due to a sudden press of business he would be forced 
to start home the following day. 

My friend ate his supper that night without comment, but 
with apparently an added interest in the place. After a cool, 
restful night he appeared for breakfast with the remark that he 
was hungry. His eyes bulged with amazement at the sight of the 
table, but, being a sportsman, he was completely won over when 
Charley placed a platter before him on which lay an even dozen 
speckled trout fleshly caught from a near-by stream, fried crisp 
brown in corn meal. My friend decided to stay a day longer. 
It may have been the fishing that caused him to linger on when 
I was forced to leave two weeks later. 

And so to bed, knowing that soon enough I shall hear old 
Charley as he rustles around on my hearth with his basket of 
fat pine splinters for my fire. He will be anxious that I be on 
time for breakfast and I know just about what method he will 
use to arouse me. 

“Mornin’, boss,” he will pipe, “scuse me, boss, but we shore 
got a powerful fine breakfas’ dis mornin’. We got fried chicken 
V roe herrin’, ham an’ mos’ any kind of aigs. Y’ssir, and we got 
waffles ’n’ hot cakes wid sorgum syrup er ham gravy, an’ dey’s 
plenty of hot biscuits, taters an’ all dat sort of thing. An’, boss, 
if yo’ wants a cup o’ strong coffee to wake yo’ up, I’d shore love 
to bring hit right up.” 



A PLUMB CLARE CONSCIENCE 

Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 


’/"Ihiner Tim was missing. 

X He had left his cabin in the piney woods, without food, 
LJ without money, without a gun, and he had not returned. 

Fifteen years of ’shining have scraped his Cracker ribs through 
tight places. Revenue agents have found and destroyed his still 
time and again. But a few hours after, he is usually home, per¬ 
sonally undamaged, ready to set another mash when the horizon 
shall be clear of the federal storm. This he attributes to his far 
ancestry of Carolina Irish. He is “mostly Irish,” he says. 

“Like a bird-dog. Times, he's brown and white; times, he’s 
black and white, or mixed-hke; times, he’s got a leetle collie in 
him, or a leetle hound. But that’s what he is, mostly bird-dog.” 

He has clung zestfully to his ’shining. It is his destiny to make 
low-bush corn liquor. His removal, by death or incarceration, 
would be a loss to the county, for his liquor is as sound as the 
best Kentucky Bourbon. It is made of pure running branch 
water, corn, and cane-sugar. He has a fierce contempt for ’shiners 
who cut the mash with lye, color the liquor with tobacco-juice, 
or hurry the fermentation with stable manure. Ocklawaha River 
’shine ranks next after Tim’s, but it is vitriol in comparison. 

During the forty-eight hours of his disappearance it seemed 
that he must have made his last run. He was trapped in the 
swamp. His new partner, a Georgia boy, showed up at the 
cabin at the end of the first twenty-four hours to report the 
catastrophe to Tim’s wife. They had mixed the mash by moon¬ 
light the previous night, and had been trailed to the still early 
that morning. Two agents had taken them by surprise, had 
smashed the still and seized Tim’s battered old car. The Georgia 
boy escaped. Tim was hemmed in. 

“Cooter” in person must have been tipped off to the still’s 
location. The federal agent has the long, leathery brown neck, 
the beaked nose, and glittering pop-eyes of that variety of turtle, 
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and it was only logical that the Florida ’shiners should give him 
its name. “Cooter” surely, said the Georgian, had shot Tim, if 
he did not soon bring him in. 

The morning of the second day Tim had not been brought in. 
He must therefore be lying in the swamp, dead or mortally 
wounded. He could not be there alive, voluntarily. We drove over 
to his cabin. Tim’s wife was there, the Georgia boy, and two 
Cracker friends who, like us, had received word of his plight. 
The Georgian described the lay of the country where Tim was 
caught. 

The still, against Tim’s better judgment, was located in black¬ 
jack. Black-jack, for Florida, is open country. Scraggly black¬ 
jack oaks, an inch or two in thickness, are scattered loosely. The 
sandy soil is spotted with scrub palmettos, sweet myrtle, and 
low-bush huckleberries. The still lay here, in a thicket. The 
land sloped down to a leaf-brown branch which widened into 
something of a pond. Beyond the branch was a loathsome stretch 
of marsh, mucky of water, a-stink with decaying lily-pads, 
swarming with frogs, mosquitoes, and moccasins. Next came a 
fringe of impenetrably dense palmetto scrub, and then the lush 
jungle of virgin hammock. 

Proximity to running water is the first requisite for ’shining, 
but the need of good cover runs it a close second. It was in 
hammock that Tim was most at home and there he would have 
preferred to locate the still. He had yielded to his partner’s dis¬ 
like of crossing the swamp to get to water. The Georgian ad¬ 
mitted they had been on the right side for comfort but the 
wrong for safety. He had last seen Tim at the edge of the swamp, 
about to cross, with Cooter close on his heels and Cooter’s hench¬ 
man heading him off from the safe refuge of the hammock. 

“He’s shore drownded or shot, one,” the boy lamented. 

Tim’s wife said: “Give him ’til late evenin’ afore you raises 
up a fuss, lookin’ fer him.” 

At two o’clock in the afternoon Tim walked in. 

He was scarcely recognizable. His face and hands were swollen 
out of shape. The Mongolian cast of his heavy-lidded eyes was 
accentuated, and he looked like a puffy scarlet Chinaman. He 
was soaked with sweat from his long walk. The front of his blue 
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shirt and blue pin-check pants was stained with dark muck. 

“Hi-yah 1 ” he said and went to the water-bucket. 

He drained the gourd dipper several times. He looked at the 
last empty bottom. 

“I dnnkt more water then," he remarked, “then I’ve drinkt ary 
week.” 

He picked up a slab of corn bread and a piece of white bacon 
from the remains on the table and sat down in a cowhide-bot¬ 
tomed chair by the clay fireplace. He looked around with inter¬ 
est to see who was present. He ignored all questions and remarks 
as he ate, concentratedly but without greed. When he had 
finished he opened the snuff-box on the pine mantel and rolled 
a generous pinch inside his lips. He leaned forward, his hands 
on his knees. The two Cracker friends hitched closer and spat 
in the fireplace. 

Tim nodded at us severally. 

“I orter alius let my conscience be my guide,” he announced 
solemnly. 

The Georgia boy fidgeted, scuffling his feet on the deerskin 
rug. 

“Didn’t I say I was oneasy, yistiddy mornin’ afore we sets out 
fer the still?” 

The boy nodded. 

“Thet was my conscience a-tellin’ me to lay low! 

“We’d done set the mash thet night and gone back to git us a 
piece o’ sleep,” he explained for the general benefit. “When I 
waked up at crack o’ day I felt kind o’ froggy. Not scairt, jest 
froggy. And I says to myself, iffen I still feels thet-a-way when 
we gits there, I ain’t gom’ to turn into no still. 

“My conscience had tole me ’twa’n’t no place fer a still. No 
trees around the water, jest a plumb naked pond.” He frowned 
sternly at his partner. “I’ve had me a ground-hog still like thet 
one, in open country, but I’ve had me some watchment.” 

“I should of give in to you,” agreed the Georgia boy. “I 
thought you was kilt daid. Last time I seed you, you was shore 
surrounded. What the devil did you do with Cooler ?” 

Tim pondered. Then he slapped his knees and broke into cat- 
sneezes of laughter. 
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“Well, I cain’t say I’ve outr tinned Cooter. I cain’t exactly say 
I’ve outstmarted him. But I shore kin say I’ve done outwaited 
him!” 

“Tim!” said his wife. “Where at?” 

He ignored her and addressed the boy. 

“Remember jest afore we turns in to the dirt road yistiddy 
mornin’ ? A car passes us, a Chivvolay? A couple o’ quare- 
lookin’ sap-suckers in it?” 

“I shore remember thet thing.” 

“And recolleck, I says my conscience done tole me to keep 
right on a-goin’? Well, I shore orter alius foller my conscience. 
That was Cooter hisself, a-trackin’ us. And we pottered around 
a piece, and was fixin’ to take out, when we heerd a pistol 
shoot? Well, right then we’d orter done been gone 1 

“But we stops to look, like dogged cur’us deer—and into the 
black-jack comes the Chivvolay. And I says to you, ‘Yonder’s 
them scoundrels now!’” 

The Georgian shivered. Tim jerked a thumb in his direction. 

“He’s a noble-timid boy,” he remarked to the rest of us. “So 
I tells him, ‘You walk down to the branch and squat. I’ll see kin 
I mislead ’em into the hammock.’ ” 

“But when I sees one o’ them fellers nosin’ along behind me,” 
interrupted the Georgian, “I lights out fer the hard road and 
I’m long gone. I looks back and sees you headed fer the 
swamp.” 

Tim nodded. 

“I seed you had a fair chanct,” he said, “so I thew over the ole 
barrel thumper, and the whole works took after me. 

“Well,” he chuckled, "hit’s a pore set o’ heels cain’t save a scairt 
body. I reckon I could outrun ary one o’ them rascals myself, 
jest runnin’. Me and Cooter done some runmn’, too. 

“And while we was runnin’, I had about half a mile to study 
in. We was crowdin’ on toward the swamp, not makin’ as much 
time as we was at first, when I looks back and notices hit’s jest 
only Cooter after me. The other of them catbirds, the one thet 
took after you, had done cut in the short way from the side, like, 
and was makin’ the hammock ahead o’ me. 

“We splashed thu the swamp and hit the palmeeters. 
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“If I’d had thirty more yards, I’d done been safe in the ham¬ 
mock I’d done been in the clare. I’d been home yistiddy fer a 
hot dinner.” 

He nodded to his wife. 

“But I couldn’t make the hammock.” 

He lipped snuff again and lowered his voice confidentially. 

“So I plays the rabbit on them. I jumps into the palmeeters. 
I gits down hog-style and crawls off. I plumb snaked into those 
palmeeter clumps and takes me a palmeeter root fer a pillow. 

“That was yistiddy mornin’,” he said, “and I ain’t so much as 
moved my jaw-bones until this mornin’.” 

The Georgian puzzled. “Cain’t them fellers foiler ary track?” 
he asked. 

“Cooter’s a prime bloodhound.” Tim winked broadly. “But I 
was hittin’ the ground too fur apart! 

“Well,” he went on, “they was shore I hadn’t made the ham¬ 
mock without they’d of seed me. So they beats around and tracks 
here and yonder, and pokes in the palmeeters, scairt as chickens 
they’d fall on snakeses, and they sits down to wait fer me. 

“I says to myself, ‘I hope you scoundrels does squat there.’ 

“I could hear them talkin’ plain as this room. Cooter says: ‘I 
know thet feller in the blue pants squatted in here in the pal¬ 
meeters, but say, thet son of a bitch in the striped shirt that 
runned to the hard road, he didn’t even go around the stumps, 
he jest tossed over ’em!’ 

“We was jest out of the swamp, like, and I was all buried up 
in the mud. Hit shore was cold, wet muck, black as a nigger’s 
gizzard. When the sun gits high and beats down thu those 
palmeeter fans, one side o’ me was a-freezin’ and the other was 
a-burnin’ up. 

“Along toward noon I was so half froze and half scorched I 
thinks I’ve been there long enough. And then I studies, and I 
says, ‘Hit’ll be a heap longer thirty days in the county jail.’ So I 
settles down to enjoy myself. There’s times a palmeeter root’s 
shore a soft pillow. If my wife was to put me a thing like thet in 
the bed, I’d shore chunk it at her, but me and thet palmeeter 
root got real fondlike. 

“The antses got to me and got a-stingin’, but Cooter must a 
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plumb set in some, fer I heerd him a-slappin’ and a-cussin’. I 
begins to get thirsty and my tongue shore swole up when the 
other catbird goes back to the Chivvolay and brings ’em a jar o’ 
water. But I thinks: ‘Let ’em drmk.’ 

“Cooter sends his man back to smash up the still, but he done 
a mighty sorry job. I can git it together again in no great whiles. 

“Then I hears ’em crank up the Chivvolay and my ole flivver 
and go off. I studies some and I figgers they mought not o’ gone 
no further than the hard road, a trap, like. So I lays quiet a 
piece longer. 

“ ’Long in the evenin’ ’bout three o’clock I could smell my 
shirt smokin’ in the heat. I heerd the mosquitoes makin’ thet 
fuss they makes when they’s so full o’ blood they cain’t fly. I 
says to ’em, 'Git yer rations, you scoundrels. I’ll git mine to- 
morrer.’ I don’t even slap ’em. You kin hear a feller slappin’. 

“I thought of liftin’ my head to look. But I’ve done turkey- 
hunted. You know, when you’re sittin’ quiet, waitin’ fer a gob¬ 
bler to fly in? And a squirrel comes down a tree and comes 
on you sudden-like? Thet squirrel is goin’ to run up and chat¬ 
ter. And over yonder in the black-jack I heerd a squirrel run up 
and chatter. So I knowed Cooter was there right on. 

“ ’Long about good-dark he starts hisself a skeeter smudge 
and I could smell hit a-smokin’. I says: ‘Well, you rascal, hit’s a 
question who fust gics a bait o’ waitin’, you or me, one.’ The 
mosquitoes was crowdin’ so on me they was fightin’ fer standin’- 
room. A big ole moccasin slides by so dost I could o’ spit on 
him, but I figgers ’twa’n’t no use to budge. I could smell rattle¬ 
snake musk along in the night. Lyin’ there in the dark, dog¬ 
ged iffen hit didn’t make me kind o’ faintified. I says: ‘Go give 
Cooter a smell of you.’ ” 

Tim chuckled deeply. 

“I don’t reckon Cooter nor me would study none on spendin’ 
another day and another night in jest thet pertickler fashion. 
But anyways, I shore outwaited him. 

“Come crack o’ day, the other feller comes back. They comes 
to the edge o’ the palmeeters. 

“ ‘They ain’t nary mortal in there,’ says the other. 

“‘I reckon not,’ says Cooter. ‘If they is, hit ain’t no human 
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being. Hit’s half rabbit or half snake or half wildcat, but hit 
ain’t human.’ 

“And then they goes off. I mean, they’s good gone.” 

Tim yawned sleepily. 

“Well, hit serves me dogged right,” he admitted. "I shore 
knowed better, ft proves I orter alius let my conscience be my 
guide.” 

“I mean!” agreed the Georgia boy. “You kin put thet ole still 
on top of a alligator and I ain’t got ary word to say. How soon 
kin we fix to git to work again?” 

“Tomorrer. Them scoundrels done the carelessest smashin’.” 

“Reckon they’ll be traipsin’ back again?” 

Tim shook his head. 

“No. We ain’t in ary danger a whiles yet. Cooter’ll be crowd¬ 
in’ on to Marion County. I reckon-” 

He arose and stretched. 

“I reckon fer about thirty days I’d orter have a plumb clare 
conscience.” 




A BRIDE IN A BOX CAR 

Ivy Grant Morton 


I am not a female vagrant, queen of the hoboes, or even the 
wife of one, although my husband’s name does happen to be 
William; but my friends and family must have suspected 
that I was about to become at least one of these, from their looks 
of uncontrolled horror when I told them where my future home 
was to be. I suppose they pictured me arising in the morning 
fully dressed from my bed of straw, dusting off my clothes, pick- 
mg the chaff out of my hair, and sallying forth to make the 
morning coffee in a tomato can. At any rate, when I invited them 
to come and see for themselves the coziness of a box car, they 
were invariably polite but evasive, as if I were about to turn into 
a sort of weary, wandering Wilhelmina, with whom it would be 
not quite respectable to associate. 

In the village where I taught after graduation I had met a 
mechanic, who became, before I eventually married him, a welder 
on the railroad, with his living quarters in a freight car. As this 
was my own first acquaintance with the fact that these cars ever 
were made habitable, or occupied by any one except verminous 
vagrants, I really could not blame my friends and relatives for 
their feeling in the matter. It was a prevalent state of mind every¬ 
where, I found later. 

Various maintenance-of-way men—the movable ones, such as 
welders, bridge gangs and painters, who have no permanent divi¬ 
sions, but are moved here and there wherever repairs are needed 
most—are lodged in groups of several cars each, fitted up for oc¬ 
cupancy, and called an outfit. The larger outfits house many 
men, and have a regular cook; but the welding gangs are small, 
and usually include only the foreman and his helper with their 
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two house cars, the tool car, and the water car which is attached 
when the outfit is to be sent to a station where there is no avail¬ 
able water supply. 

It was as the bride of the foreman of one of these outfits that 
I gazed upon my first home, a red box car, sidetracked in the 
shadow of a great grain elevator, and by far the most conspicu¬ 
ous feature of the landscape! It was fetchingly decorated with 
garlands of old shoes, and bangles of tin cans were suspended 
from the eaves by bright-colored calico strings. There was black 
on the doors, and large signs completed the geneial publicity. 
William’s friends would have their little joke, although they did 
kindly omit the customary charivari. 

As the door—which, by the way, was secured after the fashion 
of barns and garages, by a padlock through a staple—swung 
open, I saw that my glowing descriptions of conveniently equip¬ 
ped box cars did not apply to the one in which I was to begin 
house-keeping. 

It was the smallest-sized car, thirty feet long by eight feet 
wide, and divided into three parts, which were called by courtesy 
kitchen, living-room, and bedroom, the ceilings of which cleared 
our heads by about three inches. These rooms were painted in 
blue and white, and had plenty of small windows, while in the 
bedroom a large closet left space for nothing save the bed, dresser, 
and standing room for one. 

In the kitchen, bags were very much in the way for want of 
storage space; dishes fitted into the combination cupboard-desk 
hke the parts of a puzzle—if I misplaced the salt shaker, I 
couldn’t possibly find room for the plates—and the absence of 
a sink necessitated throwing waste water out of the end door, at 
the imminent peril of throwing myself out after it. 

I had supposed that it would be simple to keep house in this 
small domain; but I soon discovered that I could hardly turn 
about without knocking something over, and starry visions caused 
by contact with projecting corners became a daily occurrence. 

Some of our few pieces of furniture William had made in 
order that they might be able to stand the exigencies of moving 
day; a wise precaution, as we found afterward. These consisted 
of the following: one dresser, one kitchen table, one combination 
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cupboard-desk, and one small bookcase, besides which we pos¬ 
sessed two caboose chairs, one willow rocker, one oil stove, my 
cedar chest, and the bed. Also, one home-made taboret, and two 
ferns in cracked pots, having been dropped from the station plat¬ 
form on their arrival. Neither showed great enthusiasm for their 
new existence, and finally languished and died. 

William carried the water for cooking and drinking purposes 
from the station in large buckets, but for washing clothes and 
dishes, I carried water from the tank car, until later on it was 
piped into the kitchen. 

Our first station was a little village located on one of the main 
railroads running through central California, and subject to all 
the drawbacks of its kind. I had planned lamb chops, fresh peas, 
and strawberry shortcake for our first dinner together, but my 
plan was slightly askewed at the meat shop when, upon asking 
for lamb, I was informed that they had only beef today, and 
would have pork tomorrow. Lamb, I gathered, was of the sub¬ 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. Sub¬ 
sequently, I returned home with a round steak guaranteed to 
stand hard usage, a bunch of wilted carrots, a can of distressingly 
high-priced pears, and a feeling of depression, wondering how 
I could make a new husband happy on such faie! 

Most of the railroad men went to work at seven-thirty in the 
morning, quit at four-thirty, and dined immediately. It seemed 
wisest to follow the general custom, but it meant that I had no 
sooner washed the lunch dishes and yawned luxuriously, than 
it was time to start getting afternoon dinner. Dinner over at five 
o’clock made interminably long evenings, which were usually 
spent by the other railroad people in playing five hundred. Books 
had always interested me more than anything else, and I often 
grew so sleepy over the cards that I saw everything double, and 
consequently made some rather peculiar plays. 

A welder’s work consists in fusing, by means of a very hot 
flame, the ends of worn or broken joints in the rails, and is a 
very dangerous occupation, due to the fact that the acetylene and 
oxygen gases used in the process are inflammable and explosive. 
A jarring of the gas cylinders or a backfire in the torch may mean 
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an explosion which will tear large holes in the landscape, and 
cause the welder to be distributed over a large portion thereof. 
Another danger arises from the fact that a welder sits astride a 
rail as he works, wears goggles to protect his eyes from the glare 
of the torch, and can hear nothing because of the noise from the 
welding. Thus a train may easily creep upon him unawares, 
before he can get his person and equipment out of the way. 

These contingencies necessitate having a helper, whose duties 
consist of watching the tracks and warning of the approach of 
trains, rolling cylinders of gas up for use, and otherwise assist¬ 
ing. Several times William and Mr. Warner, his helper, barely 
had time to leap out of the way as an extra train thundered by. 

Our first helper’s family consisted of his wife, her mother, and 
the cat, Jimmy, upon whom much affection was lavished. They 
were most congenial companions, and the section foreman and 
his wife were delightful people also, fond of cards and dancing. 

It was the section foreman who called us one evening shortly 
after my advent into box-car society, to see the Northern Lights, 
a phenomenon so unusual in California that we were hardly 
sure just what it was. It looked more like the Judgment Day 
than anything else. Long streamers of green and rose, like some 
sort of celestial search-lights, seemed to spread and play across 
the sky, while in one spot the radiance fluttered eerily like a 
chiffon veil blowing in a light breeze. For nearly an hour we 
stood entranced watching for new rays to appear; but at last 
they faded away, and I had to return to the prosaic task of 
washing dishes. 

This was a long-remembered experience, but in a day or two 
I had another long remembered, hut not so pleasant. Even be¬ 
fore I was married, I had anticipated being “bumped,” when 
the house car was moved for the first time. It should have been 
a rather thrilling sensation under proper conditions, namely, 
preparedness, and my husband’s reassuring presence. As it fell 
out, I had neither. 

When the time came, the outfit was to be attached to a local 
freight, and, after much switching and consequent jolting, de¬ 
posited at the next stop. A warning, and plenty of time for get- 
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ting ready, was supposed to be given. It was with something of 
a panicky feeling that, on starting for town one afternoon, I dis¬ 
covered a brakeman in the act of removing the steps from my 
front door, preparatory to heaving them into the living-room! 
This could mean but one thing. 

“You ready to move?” he said brusquely. “Sorry, but we’re 
going in about five minutes.” 

I was almost beside myself. “Wait, wait,” I cried. “I’m not 
packed, and all my dishes will be broken. I’ve had no time to 
get ready.” 

“We’ve got to put a couple of cars in down at that other 
warehouse, and the outfit’s in the way. We’ve got to do it,” and 
he threw the steps in and walked off, leaving me to my fate. 

I did not know what to do first, and there was little time to 
decide. Setting my wash-boiler on the kitchen floor, I threw a 
heavy Turkish towel in, and carefully placed upon it my precious 
bits of china and glass. Then I rushed into the bedroom and 
deposited a slender crystal vase and several other breakables in 
the middle of the bed. I heard the engine bearing down upon the 
car. Envisioning the cupboard doors flying open, and the dishes 
in a heap on the floor, I took my final stand there, arms up¬ 
raised to save what I could. Then there came a horrible sickening 
thud as the engine was coupled, which almost took me off my 
feet. The dishes rattled, and something fell behind me; what, I 
dared not look to see, as another jolt might follow immediately. 
Again came the bump, accompanied by more sounds of falling 
things, and the dishes slid forward threateningly. Twelve times 
in all was that soul-shaking experience repeated before we were 
set back where we had been, and I was free to view the damages. 

Luckily, nothing was seriously injured except my nerves. But 
the kerosene had splashed out of my oil stove at every jolt, and 
distributed itself over a large area of newly scrubbed floor; most 
of my precious bucket of water was spilled, and a full box of 
powder had slid from the dresser and filled the bedroom with 
a perfumed cloud. In short, everything in the car looked as if it 
had been on a glorious jag. I was thoroughly indignant, and 
started for the helper’s car to learn how they had fared. I found 
Mrs. Warner scooping half-congealed jello and fruit from the 
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floor. “We’ll go short on dessert tonight, I’m afraid,” she laughed. 
“Over half of it slopped out before we knew it. Those certainly 
were the worst bumps we’ve ever had 1 ” 

On the way back to our car I discovered that our chimney 
had been laid prone on the roof; and the section foreman, who 
strolled up to condole with us, explained that the local was late, 
and the crew had not had their dinner, but later we discovered 
that they had a reputation for being rough. On some of the divi¬ 
sions, I was told, the boss’s wife fed the crew cake on moving 
day, so they would feel good-natured, and switch the cars gently; 
but I never had a chance to try the efficacy of that plan. 

When we really were ready to move, we stocked up on all sorts 
of canned goods that would sustain us in the absence of fresh 
meat and vegetables, since our next stop would be three miles 
from town, and no way of getting there except on foot or the rail¬ 
road motor; for although Warners possessed an automobile of 
sorts, we had none. The water tank, also, had to be emptied, 
scrubbed out thoroughly, and refilled with fresh water, for Tom¬ 
linson boasted nothing but a large grain warehouse and a small 
covered waiting seat. 

On this occasion the bumps were very gentle, and we were all 
packed, tied, and ready; so we sat in state in the open door, 
dangled our feet, and watched the landscape flow by; something 
I had never expected to view from the door of a freight car. 

Sidetracked at last in Tomlinson, we proceeded to lunch in 
order that the men might go to work, and I remember that on 
that first moving day 1 had made a farewell purchase of fresh 
meat, a pot roast of extreme durability, which lasted some time 
because we could chew only a few bites at a meal. The spring 
wind swept across the broad expanses of ripening wheat, and 
moaned like a tormented thing around the corners of our little 
car Not a spear of green could be seen, not even a tree, for miles 
around; even the foothills in the background were sear and 
brown. The only living things seemed to be jack rabbits and 
flies—it was too dry for mosquitoes, and for that mercy 
at least, we were thankful. That coyotes, also, were present, we 
became aware a few nights later, when they set up an unearthly 
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howling after a train had gone by. The flies were positively 
vicious—lisle stockings seemed not to daunt them in the least— 
and there was every variety from house to horse, all equally 
hungry. The ground was so hard that to dig a hole in which 
to bury the garbage was like excavating for a grave in the mid¬ 
dle of a well-paved highway. 

Our chief recreation, aside from playing five hundred, was 
to go out rabbit hunting in Warner’s flivver after dinner, when 
the bunnies were most likely to be abroad. Cottontails were 
our particular aim, but they were scarce although long-eared 
jack rabbits loped lazily in all directions. At least these rabbit 
shoots furnished us with mild excitement, and occasional fresh 
meat, while Jimmy the cat welcomed the refuse with glad cries. 

As the men began working farther and farther up the line, 
they began taking lunches. There was a mad scramble after 
breakfast to get these put up, and then from seven-thirty until 
four-thirty we sat alone in the midst of grain, watching the 
heat simmer above those glistening fields; for by that time the 
sun was warming up to his task with great enthusiasm, and 
kindly provided us with hot running water from our iron tank 
car—very convenient for laundering clothes, dishes and our¬ 
selves, but somewhat undesirable when we had a thirst to quench. 

The company did not furnish ice until a certain date, and 
if the weather was ahead of its schedule, the box-car sojourners 
were in a sorry plight. The men, especially, suffered between two 
fires: the sun on their backs, the welding torch on their faces, 
and only luke-warm water to drink. However, the freight crews 
were kindly souls; almost every day as they passed, they pushed 
off a large piece of ice from one of the refrigerator cars, or gave 
us some from their own supply. This we picked up in dish 
pans and wash tubs, even to the smallest bits, as one would col¬ 
lect jewels spilled from a treasure chest. It happened that Bess 
Warner knew one of the engineers, and often chatted with him 
when his freight train sidetracked for a fast passenger to go by. 
This chance acquaintance enlarged our ice supply considerably. 

One morning as the freight train with its friendly engineer 
vanished into the distance, Bess suddenly, half crying, burst out; 
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“What a fool I am!” I wildly conjectured that she had once been 
in love with this trainman, but when the tale unfolded, it had 
nothing to do with the engineer, but much with her present en¬ 
vironment and husband. At any rate, she had decided to leave 
them, the sun-baked earth, it appeared, being the underlying 
cause of her decision. Briefly, Eric had been slow about digging 
the garbage pit, and Bess to shame him had attempted to dig it 
herself. Her efforts were as hen scratchings upon asphalt, and 
Eric not only had refrained fiom offers of aid, but had insulted 
injury by long, loud laughter; whereupon his wife blew up with 
a bang. He did not love her; he gave her no money for clothes, 
and, most prickly of all, she had turned down, in order to marry 
him, a man of much wealth. 

“What a fool I was,” she repeated. “That’s what comes of 
marrying for love!” 

These were thrilling confessions for the ear of a month-old 
bride. I remember listening with a weak sensation in my middle, 
and speculating as to whether, in the same length of time, I 
should be execrating my lot, and calling myself names. 

Bess did indeed have her trunk packed, but getting away was 
something else. Such a station is the poorest place in the world 
to leave one’s husband, for no northbound train stopped, and a 
southbound one only on flag. To hoist trunks and baggage out of 
a box car, over to the main track, and onto this one impatient 
train was unthinkable without masculine strength; and one can 
hardly request the assistance of a husband with whom one is 
at outs, when the chief end and aim is to get away unseen. 

Consequently, a sort of armed truce was declared, and in a 
week or two, by some mysterious shake-up, the Warners were 
transferred to another division in a green and lovely district. 
Here they lived quite peacefully for a month or more, then quit 
the railroad, separated, and later rejoined one another. I shall 
always remember them as most amiable friends, but alas, I have 
lost track of them as one will, and may never see them again. 

We were left without a helper. Coming home one Sunday 
night, we found a new one had arrived—a widower. That meant 
no feminine company for me, and a somewhat lonesome time I 
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had of it for the next month and a half. Nevertheless, he was a 
pleasant soul, who played pinochle with my husband, and was 
gallant to me, with a happy effect upon my mate, who, having 
acquired his wife after months of courteous attention, was be¬ 
ginning to show signs of letting down. 

As the new living-quarters which we were supposed to have 
had remained conspicuously absent, we wrote to tire roadmaster, 
and in a short time a car appeared, although not the one origi¬ 
nally intended for us. This was thirty-five feet long, unpar- 
titioned, and shining with fresh paint—its interior color scheme 
a gladsome red and yellow! Immediately we began remodelling 
and painting. Most of the time we lived in that car it was lit¬ 
tered with shavings and pieces of lumber. 

Harvesters were going full blast in the grain fields by that 
time, leaving acres of stubble dotted with piles of sacks where the 
dry whisper of waving wheat had been. 

Again we moved—three miles down the line to Josephine, 
which had a warehouse, a telephone booth, a waiting-room, and 
one tree upon which I gazed in ecstasy. Farther on, there was a 
stream, practically dry, but bordered by green grass and trees. 
However, my zeal for walking seldom extended so far. Once in 
a particularly generous mood, I made a pail of iced lemonade 
which I carried out to the men, who were working a half mile 
away. My husband, after engulfing a quart or so, remarked that 
it was too sour; whereupon the widower, that sweet balm in 
Gilead, salved my feelings by declaring it just right, and be¬ 
stowed upon William a look which plainly named him the prince 
of churls. 

At Josephine, I stayed day after day alone in the box car; 
the sun beating down, and those glistening expanses of stubble 
striking into my soul, until to this day I cannot see a dry grain 
field without a feeling of mental and physical nausea. Even 
the hoboes avoided that stretch of road—in all that summer and 
fall only three stopped at the car, two asking for coffee, and one 
for a match. The only break in the monotony was produced by 
the grain teams, which, heralded by bells, and guided by word 
of mouth and a jerk-line, drove in to the warehouse from every 
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direction. Of the drivers, one especially was a character. His call 
to his horses, like an ancient chant, could be heard a quarter of 
a mile across the stubble. 

Thus another month of that hot summer wore away. We ac¬ 
quired an automobile of second-hand vintage, and better than 
anything else, we fell heir to another house car, left behind one 
day by the local. It had belonged to William’s very first helper, 
not much more than a boy, who had departed the railroad when 
he and his wife had been stationed in the desert with a new and 
extremely colicky babyl 

We looked upon the entire proceeding as a special dispensation 
of Providence, and appropriated the car before any one should 
change his mind. This was a car! Forty feet long, eight feet 
wide, and plenty of room to stretch our necks. There was a 
sink and draining-board in the kitchen; plenteous cupboard 
room; a built-in icebox; a chest of drawers, and walls painted a 
warm tan. Joyfully we donated our garish red-and-yellow domi¬ 
cile to the helper, mourning only the glass doors which William 
had found somewhere, and set into our kitchen cupboard. 

On our next move, to Marion, we were absent, but we knew 
it was the rough crew’s day on the local. When we viewed the 
interior of our car, we decided they had been hungry again, for 
our bookcase was lying prone on its face, and everything else 
Was similarly dislocated. 

Marion was a great improvement over Josephine, for it was 
actually populated—mostly by railroad people, it is true, but 
nevertheless populated. Here our helper left us for an outfit of 
his own, and was succeeded by a married man with a very nice 
wife, and a son, a lovable youth of thirteen or fourteen. 

It was at this point that I began to reflect upon the much-mar- 
riedness of railroad people; at least of those whom I knew. The 
station agent’s wife had her second husband; the signal main- 
tainer, his second wife. William’s first boss and his wife had each 
been married once before; our first helper had had his second 
wife, and she was ready to leave him; our second helper had 
been a widower, having managed to stay so for thirteen years; 
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while our new helper had his third wife. I decided that railroad¬ 
ing was a dangerous occupation in more ways than one, espe¬ 
cially for wives. The mortality seemed great, likewise the nerve 
strain, for death and divorce appeared to divide the honors 
about equally. At our next stop we were to find that the agent 
had been twice married! Perhaps it was due to these disturbing 
statistics as much as to anything else, that I was ready to leave 
the railroad when an opportunity offered. 

Not long after our arrival in the little hamlet of Marion, the 
pleasant, cushiony woman in charge of the hotel—which was a 
private home with an extra bed—opened a store in her parlor. 
Here we could buy milk, eggs, butter, and canned foods. For 
fresh vegetables we took the car after work, and drove five miles 
over rough roads to a store on the highway; and for fresh meat 
eight miles farther to a small town where we often indulged in 
movies and ice-cream on warm evenings. 

My piano was moved into the car also, while we were in 
Marion, and we found its tone much jangled, a condition which 
subsequent movings did not improve. However, its presence 
added to our feeling of civilization. 

At this station, the railroad company maintained a water tank 
filled by an electric pump, which furnished running water for 
its employees. To facilitate carrying the water supply for the 
car, William attached a connection, and piped it to within a 
few yards of our door. The water for my cooking and car use 
was carried every few days, and placed in large tanks equipped 
with faucets, which stood on a shelf over the sink. Thus I had 
running water as long as my good husband kept the tanks filled, 
but oh, the mud and sand which he tracked across my floors in 
doing it! 

One day, on going to the faucet outside for a fresh drink, I 
found something floating in my cup, which, upon examination, 
proved to be a feather. How in the world, I wondered, did a 
feather get into the pipe; and when William came home, I 
propounded the question to him. He seized a bucket, and began 
to run water out of the faucet. Suddenly something shot into 
the pail, which to our horror, we found to be feathers, unmis¬ 
takably imbedded in a piece of flesh. That was enough! William 
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dashed up to the station, and returned with the agent. 1’ogether 
they climbed up, and investigated the tank. It contained a 
water-soaked and much dilapidated owl, already separating into 
its component parts. Shudders! Dinner was ready, but nobody 
partook that evening. Instead there was an immediate emptying 
of the tank, which resulted in a young flood about the water 
tower; and much scrubbing and flushing before a new supply 
of water was set a-pumping. 

Then at last, after a couple of months at Maiion, another move 
was scheduled, and we looked forward with pleasure to a change. 
This time it was to be Lanada, which was some miles in the op¬ 
posite direction. 

It is remarkable how different are section foremen and their 
work! While our helper drove our automobile, we rode to our 
destination in the car on account of our piano, not knowing just 
how it would conduct itself on its first journey. And a good 
thing we did! Over the first section we went very smoothly, 
but immediately we struck the next one, everything in the car 
began to “shimmy,” a movement which at that time was very 
popular. The articles which I had placed on the bed as usual, for 
safe keeping, hopped up and down, up and down, until finally 
the bed shook itself apart, and one side went slanting, while 
we dashed to the resuce. From then on, we were dashing to the 
rescue in every direction at once. Each piece of furniture moved 
from a few inches to a foot; and our poor piano rocked and 
rolled like a ship in a storm, until William was obliged to steady 
it over the bad section, lest it fall with a crash. The stovepipe 
disconnected itself from the chimney hole, and had to be hastily 
taken down, whereupon the soot which had been dislodged 
showered in every direction. A bowl of roses chasseed over the 
tabletop like a dancer on New Year’s Eve, and glided so near the 
edge that I set it on the floor in a fright: I sat in the open car door 
as usual; but when my spine began to feel as if each separate 
vertebra was being uncoupled, I looked for another seat. The 
only place I could find which did not jounce unmercifully was 
in the centre of the couch, which, I forgot to mention, had been 
added to our supply of furniture in order to have an extra bed. 
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I am afraid its springs have never been quite the same since. 
Fortunately we struck smoother road 111 a few miles, before we 
and our possessions were entirely disintegrated. 

Lanada had been started by a land development company, 
and elaborately laid out with palm-bordered streets, and build¬ 
ings with fancy stucco fronts. Electroliers, even, had been in¬ 
stalled, while a lovely little park and a rather pretentious hotel, 
with a swimming-pool beside it, made us ponder upon the fate 
which sent us to such a place after the dry hot summer was 
over. However, across the main track was the tiny railroad park, 
filled with chrysanthemums in full bloom, and a few blocks 
away were stores where we gloried in the luxury of shopping 
every day for fresh meat and vegetables. One of these stores 
carried almost every line: groceries, dry goods, hardware, furni¬ 
ture, and the post-office to boot. The one next door combined 
the meat market, dry goods and groceries, public library, tele¬ 
phone exchange, and insurance office, besides several other side 
lines added while we were there. Here we ordered our meat, 
which with fresh vegetables was brought in from a neighboring 
town by truck, but we were obliged to go early the next morn¬ 
ing to claim it, or somebody else would cook our dinner. 

Thus, uneventfully, a month passed at Lanada, but we were 
destined never to move again. William had long yearned to set 
up a garage of his own, and neither of us was particularly 
enamored of box-car life, so when we heard of a garage for 
sale in a near-by town, we embraced what looked like a golden 
opportunity. 

It was nearing Christmas when we left our box car, and the 
winter rains were descending upon us in floods. The right-of- 
way was a lake; the men had gone to work for days in slickers 
and rain hats, and the roads out were a mass of mud, almost im¬ 
possible to drive through. We put our automobile in a garage, 
and waded on board a train, homeward bound for the holidays. 
Having said farewell to my box car, I set myself to watch for 
the places where we had been stationed. The rain poured steadily 
down, and—wonder of wonders)—where I had gazed for endless 
weeks upon glistening stubble, the verdancy of young grain was 
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now appearing; and old, familiar, dry roads were almost ob¬ 
literated under vast expanses of water, so that, after all, those 
last views which I had of Marion, Josephine, and Tomlinson 
were both green and wet. 



THE LADIES CALL ON MR. PUSSICK 

Owen Francis 


I n steel-mill towns there is invariably a section called Hunkie- 
tovvn. Here live the major portion o£ the Hungarians, Poles, 
Czech and Jugo-Slavs, and the few Russians and Negroes 
who have come to work in the mills. 

Always near the mill, Hunkietowns are a jumble of unpainted, 
frame houses blackened by mill grime, crooked streets usually 
unpaved, and numerous children. 

By day there is an incessant dm from the children playing at 
steel making; by night there are louder shouts from the elders, 
a wailing of violins and accordions. And always there is the 
aroma of cooking cabbage mingling with the pungent smell of 
wine, fermenting malt, and the stench of defective sewerage 
systems. 

To the Hunkie, Hunkietown is a highly desirable place to 
live. For one thing, he is grouped with people who have the 
same ideas of work and recreation as he has; for another, his 
rent is cheap, enabling him to tuck away in the mattress more 
money from his pay or send a larger amount each month to the 
old country, where what money he sends enables his parents to 
live without worry and pay the passage of a cousin who has am¬ 
bitions to come to America—“land of the free.” If left alone the 
Hunkie will go about his work m the mill cheerfully, become an 
American citizen as soon as possible, raise a family of future steel 
makers, and live at peace with the world. Try to change Ins 
mode of living and there will be a misunderstanding, as was the 
case of Pete Pussick when it came to the attendon of the Ex¬ 
celsior Club. 

Pete Pussick was a typical Hunkie steel worker. He had come 
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to America six years before and had been given a job in the 18- 
inch mill shovelling scale from beneath the rolls. The pay was 
$4.40 a day. Pete considered himself a fortunate man. He 
worked hard, repaid the passage fare to a friend who had sent 
it to him in the old country, and, when he realized his ambition 
by being given a job pushing billets out of the furnace, an im¬ 
portant position indeed and one that paid tonnage rates, like 
“American mans,” he married a wide-hipped, led-cheeked Slavish 
maiden and settled down in Hunkietown to the business of rais¬ 
ing a family. Pete did well: his work was satisfactory to his 
boss, his wife made good prune-jack, Young Pete and Johnnie 
had been born, and another child was soon to come. With the 
exception of an occasional billet falling off the furnace trough 
and delaying the rolling of steel, Pete had nothing to worry 
him. 

One evening he sat on the porch of his company-rented house 
looking down at the mill. He had just come from work and was 
tired. His bare feet were propped on the porch rail, where 
his toes could cool comfortably. It had been a hard turn: steel 
orders had been small, the day had been warm. What breeze 
there had been had come down the river, blowing the heat of the 
furnaces toward him, and the end of his pusher bar had been 
stuck in the furnace for a half-hour. But the small orders were 
finished now, it was cool on the porch, a bottle of beer was on 
the floor beside him, and from the kitchen came the smell of 
chicken papri\as with noodles. Pete sighed with contentment. 
He was at peace with the world. 

There came a brisk knocking at the front door. Anna, his 
wife, yelled at him to see who was there. Pete went slowly to 
the door. 

Before him stood five women: there were Mrs. Walker, whom 
he recognized, having seen her with Henry Walker, his boss in 
the mill, and four others. 

“How do you do,” said one of the ladies. “You are Mr. Peter 
Pussick, I believe.” 

“Sure,” Pete answered “Pete Pussick, dat’s me.” 

“Mr. Pussick,” continued the spokesman, “we aie a delega¬ 
tion from the Excelsior Club. Do you mind if we step inside?” 
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“Ya damn right, you comit inside. Maybe you liket bottle beer 
what my old lady makit,” answered Pete, leading the ladies into 
the combination dining-room and bedroom. 

“I don’t believe so, Mr. Pussick, thank you,” was the answer 
as the other ladies seated themselves, two on the bed, two at the 
table. “We have come to be o£ service to you and your family. 
Each year we have done our missions of charity and I will say 
we have done good work. And this year we girls have a new 
plan which I know, with your co-operation, will be successful. 
I have talked with Mr. Andrews, who is in favor of the plan, 
and he has given us the house rent free for our experiment. We 
have made the house into a model home and want you and your 
family to move in. Is that agreeable to you, Mr. Pussick ?” 

“Sure, ya betcha,” answered Pete, not understanding half of 
what was said, but recognizing the name of Mr. Andrews, who 
was general superintendent of the mill. 

Mrs. Pussick came into the room to stand twisting her apron in 
her hands embarrassedly. As usual she was barefooted and as 
usual she utilized the spare moment to quiet Johnnie, who 
screamed lustily, by nursing him at her breast. The ladies looked 
from one to the other trying to avoid seeing Anna Pussick’s 
bare feet and breast, the beer bottles stacked in the corner, and 
the dirty bed linen. 

“I was just telling your husband, Mrs. Pussick,” the spokes¬ 
man said hurriedly, “of our plan. We have a model home which 
will be a godsend to you, as busy as you are with the children. 
Just think, Mrs. Pussick, you will live in a home that has con¬ 
vertible tubs in the basement, carpets on the floor, a vacuum 
cleaner, chintz curtains, a tile bath. In fact, it has every modern 
convenience and is a home that any of us would be pleased to 
have. Isn’t that just splendid, Mrs. Pussick?” 

“Me no speak good English,” Mrs. Pussick answered, looking 
hopefully toward Pete. “If Pete say all right—all right.” 

Pete turned to his wife, speaking in Slavish: 

“Go back to the kitchen! What the hell you want come monkey 
around here for anyway? I fix this business.” 

Pete then turned to the ladies apologetically. 

“Old lady never learn nothing. She just knowit how to cook, 
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how to have kids, how to makit prune-jack, dat’s all. You tell me 
and I fix everything.” 

“Then everything is arranged,” continued the woman, glad 
that her work was done and she would have the opportunity of 
getting out into the air again. “We will have a van here early 
in the morning to move your personal belongings to your new 
home in New Plan Extension. And we thank you, Mr. Pussick, 
for your co-operation. We just know that our plan will work 
beautifully. Remember, we are relying upon you to set an exam¬ 
ple for the others and you won’t mind if we bring the other 
Hunk—that is, the other Polish and Slavish matrons, to see just 
how a family should live, will you, Mr. Pussick?” 

“Sure, bring everybody, dat’s all right,” agreed Pete heartily, as 
he shoved Young Pete out of their way with his foot. 

The ladies left; Pete went back to his porch, where he sat with 
his brow wrinkled in deep thought. When supper was ready he 
gave up the perplexing problem until he could talk it over with 
his boss at the mill, but told Anna that in the morning the 
ladies would return, and for her to do as they said or he would 
clout her ears. 

At the mill, the next day, Pete told Henry Walker, the heater, 
what had happened. Henry listened, trying hard to keep from 
laughing. He had often argued with his wife about her activi¬ 
ties with the Ladies’ Club, with the result that she never men¬ 
tioned their plans until they were put into action. He now saw the 
opportunity of proving to her for once and for all that the mem¬ 
bers of the Excelsior Club would be of more value to the com¬ 
munity if they stayed in their own kitchens, where, as he often 
told her, they belonged. 

“That’s good business,” Henry told Pete. “Why, you will get 
a house for nothing, You won’t have the fifteen bucks taken out 
of your pay each month. Go ahead, Pete, take the house.” 

Later on, to a group of us gathered in the shearman’s shanty, 
he said laughingly: 

“Jesus! but this is good. The Excelsior Club is on a rampage 
again, and what do you suppose they’re up to now? They’re 
moving Pete Pussick and his family into a model home to show 
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the other Hunkies how they ought to live. Holy cats! What a 
shock they’re going to get! I wouldn’t miss this chance of razzing 
the missus for the world, so I told Pete to go ahead. All I got 
to do now is wait.” 

That night Pete went to his new home. Anna, her hair pulled 
in curls about her ears and dressed in a new gingham dress, sat 
stiffly on the sofa in the parlor, with Young Pete and Johnnie, 
scrubbed until they shone and too scared even to cry, beside her. 
In the kitchen three of the members of the Excelsior Club 
worked busily preparing supper while others straightened the 
curtains, moved the furniture, and rearranged the house to their 
liking. Pete moved about like a sti anger. There was no beer in 
the cellar; Anna told him the ladies had refused to bring it along, 
and there was no railing on the back porch for him to prop his 
feet against. 

Mrs. Walker served them with supper, the other ladies sitting 
at the table with Pete and Anna. Pete ate the flat-tasting food, to 
be polite, in silence. 

It was after eight o’clock when the ladies left, and Pete had a 
chance of going down to his old home for the beer. When he 
came back Anna had a pot of cabbage ready, Young Pete was 
lying contentedly naked upon the floor, and Johnnie was stick¬ 
ing the butcher knife in the table top. 

On the next Wednesday afternoon, at the regular weekly 
meeting of the Excelsioi Club, there were an even dozen Hunkie 
women brought in cars by the regular members. They were 
dressed in the finest for the occasion and all had the look of 
wonderment on their broad faces. Mrs. Walker spoke briefly: 

‘‘Ladies, we have invited you here today as our guests for a 
purpose. It has always been our aim to better the conditions of 
the foreigners in our midst and today you will see the result of 
what can be done with a home when the proper efforts have been 
made. We- are going to take you to the home of Mr. Pussick. 
Last week Mr. Pussick lived as you are living now. Today Mr. 
Pussick is the proud occupant of a home equipped with modem 
appliances and lives under sanitary conditions. We will visit 
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his home today, and I hope all o£ you welcome the oppoitunity 
of seeing what you too can do in your own homes. Mrs. Finney, 
will you take charge of the guests, please?” 

Followed by the Hunkie women the members of the Excelsior 
Club drove to the home of Pete Pussick in New Plan Extension. 

After they had knocked several times the door opened, and 
Pete, in undershirt and pants and with a sleepy grin on his face, 
greeted them. 

“I workit night turn dis week and was sleeping,” he explained. 

They followed him into the house. During the week the home 
had undergone a change: the curtains were missing and the 
blinds were pulled down over the windows; the carpets were 
rolled into a corner (Pete explained with a laugh Lhat they stuck 
Anna’s bare feet); the furnishings were moved from the parlor, 
and two beds, now occupied by boaiders, moved in; a half- 
fermented batch of beer filled the tubs in the basement; the 
remnants of breakfast were still on the table; a poL of cabbage 
boiled on the stove, and Mrs. Pussick, barefooted and with hair 
pulled tight in a knot at the back of her head, had her waist 
front opened for the convenience of Young Pete, who was noisily 
taking advantage of the opportunity. 

The Hunkie women greeted Mrs. Pussick loudly and enthusi¬ 
astically, while Pete offered them beer and cakes, telling them he 
liked the new home fine and that it didn’t cost anything. 

After an impromptu meeting, the members of the Excelsior 
Club departed hastily, leaving the Hunkie women with their 
former neighbors. 

Pete is back at his old home in Hunkietown. He still has his 
job at the mill and on warm evenings sits on his porch with his 
bare feet on the rail and a bottle of beer on the floor beside him. 
To this day he cannot understand why he was given a house to 
live in for nothing one week and had it taken away the next. 

We had a lot of fun with Pete at the mill after that. Asking 
him “How do you like your new home, Pete?” became a regular 
greeting When we would ask him he would make a sour face, 
and sometimes stick out his tongue in disgust. 

When the Red Cross had their regular drive that year the 
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Excelsior Club members did the soliciting as usual. The ladies 
stood at the mill gate on pay day and, knowing what was com¬ 
ing, we had our five dollars ready. One of them stopped Pete. 

“I am a member of the Excelsior Club,” she said, “designated 
to collect funds for die Red Cross. Now, I want you to contribute 
as much as you can, for remember it is in a good cause. Will 
you give five dollars, as most of the men are doing 
Pete looked at her for a moment and then started laughing. 
“Lak hell!” he answered. “You get ’nother mans, dis dme. By 
God, nobody gone to play joke on me again.” 




FLORIDA INTERLUDE 

Sarah-EUzabetk Rodger 


I have heard that any person worth his salt is capable of a 
little madness, as well as great courage and great persever¬ 
ance. I think that must be true of a country as well; certainly 
America, who fought wars for her freedom, who followed the 
trail to the West in covered wagons, who spread herself wide 
and steadfast on new lands, has at times listened to the call of a 
riotous imagination. Listened and answered. 

We were one of the thousands of families who possessed lots 
in Florida, bought with a great deal of zest and hope in New 
York. Lots in Florida. . , . That was in 1925, when one’s whole 
financial expectation, wrapped up in the most amazing dreams 
of what one would do when the final profit was taken and 
pocketed, could hang on a small, blocked-off scrap of land in a 
“development” with an exotic name. Florida was calling people 
from all parts of the nation, not only bohemians and fly-by- 
nights, but bankers and lawyers and college professors and per¬ 
fectly respectable plumbers. In the end, I think the plumbers 
suffered the least. Supposing they had come to take possession of 
their squares of gravel along a boulevard that never materialized, 
and the squares became worthless, they could still put up shacks 
on them and practise the ancient and honorable trade of plumb¬ 
ing. Many of them did. Florida needed trades rather than in¬ 
vestments. 

In the fall of 1925 there was an ominous rumor that the bubble 
would burst. It was then the merest gentle rumble of thunder; 
nobody of an optimistic temperament really believed, while the 
sun was still shining, that it ever could or would rain. That was 
one of the miracles of the land boom; it was accepted as a per¬ 
manent and inexhaustible gold mine for the whole country. Still, 
we thought it might be a pleasant winter’s trip to go down and 
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sell our lots, while, as my father grimly expressed it, the selling 
was good. We were Southerners and we liked to go South in the 
winter. Secretly, I am sure we all thought we would make a 
fortune from the lots. They were in a particularly colorful and, 
for Florida, a well-established development just outside Miami. 
This development had had an enormous amount of skilful adver¬ 
tising in New York, and every bit of it was designed to appeal 
strongly to one’s imagination and sense of romance. On the tour 
down, in our large and comfortable family cai, my younger 
sister, who was fourteen, and I, just turned sixteen, used to make 
up songs about it. The songs weie about moonlight and palmetto 
trees and Spanish patios. We felt very light-hearted and adven¬ 
turous; we knew we would be put in school when we got there, 
but we preferred not to face it yet. 

Once through Delaware and well on the Atlantic seaboard 
route, we found we were following a marked trail in the com¬ 
pany of hundreds of family caravans. Not covered wagons, but 
mud-splashed Foids draped with frying skillets and wadded blan¬ 
kets, sometimes with pieces of bedsteads and furniture strapped 
on in back. It looked like the exodus of refugees from a battle¬ 
ground, except that every one was smiling and planning how to 
spend the fortune which would certainly be made before spring. 
I remember one car in particular, which followed us all the way 
down. The people in it evidently camped out at night in the 
many tourist camps that had spiung up thickly along the route, 
camps proudly displaying misspelled signs that featured their 
running water and hot dogs. The family in the Fold was com¬ 
posed of a middle-aged couple who talked in shouts to each 
other, calling the attention of “Momma” and “Pa” at frequent 
intervals to darkies, cows, chickens, and other Fords on the way. 
Between them sat a sticky grandchild, and in the back of the car, 
their married daughter and son-in-law with several other sticky 
children. There was a pale little baby that the younger woman 
held in her arms most of the time. I don’t think it understood 
the significance of the journey to the family fortunes; it cried in 
sickly little wails the whole way. We were not much surprised 
when the family dropped out at Jacksonville. In a day or so, by 
goodness knows what sieges of night driving, they caught up 
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again in Palm Beach, but they were without the pale little baby, 
and their enthusiasm seemed petered out. The young mother sat 
stiffly upright in the creaking back seat with a thick black veil 
pinned grotesquely over her pink straw hat. 

Miami was a bewildering sight that morning we arrived. 
Flagler Street, which my father and mother remembered as a 
sleepy village road, was a thoroughfare of ornate Moorish real- 
estate bazaars and exotic Spanish real-estate villas and heavy Ital¬ 
ian real-estate palaces. Real estate, real estate, developments, de¬ 
velopments—there was a Paradise Island (“Buy a lot on a marble 
boulevard, Lady, and make your million!”), a Coral Villas 
(“Come in and see genuine photos of the new Palatial Lots right 
next to schools, churches, and the deluxe Spanish pool . . 
and any number of whole towns plotted on maps and in the 
prolific minds of the backers, but as yet unbuilt and even undug. 
In viewing these developments, I shall never forget the bitter 
disappointment Mathilde and I felt in seeing some sticks and 
string marking off lot after lot of sandy sterility. Perhaps, being 
children, we expected too much; certainly, being children, we 
had a need of the concrete and substantial. Seeing was believing. 

In a day or so we looked up our old friends, the Deevers, who 
were staying at the Pancoast. Mathilde and I hadn’t seen the 
Deever children, two girls our age and a small boy, since we had 
played in their playhouse next door in Kentucky. It was a beau¬ 
tiful playhouse, constructed by a faithful darky butler and Mr. 
Deever to look as much as possible like the big house, pillars and 
all. Mr. Deever would spend his spare time making furniture for 
it. We remembered his clever fingers and his big, booming laugh; 
nice, amiable, kind Mr. Deever. Mathilde and I stared very hard 
at him as we entered the palatial Deever suite m the Pancoast. 
We thought we would know him first, but we had no feeling of 
recognition for the thin, gray-haired man with the deep, worried 
frown and the sharp furrows on either side of his mouth. “Tony 
Deever!” cried my mother, and bit her lip before she could say 
what she was thinking. We all tried to remember that Mr. 
Deever had just made two and a half million dollars; he wasn’t 
a person to feel sorry for. 
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The Deevers were glad to see us, I think. The Pancoast was 
filled with smartly dressed people about whom one knew little or 
nothing. Every State in the Union was represented, but it seemed 
to be every one’s first visit. The prosperous old couples and stately 
old dowagers with young granddaughters, who used to sit in the 
rocking chairs overlooking the white sand and blue water, and 
who had chosen almost the same rocking chairs season after 
season, were conspicuously absent. The Pancoast, and all the other 
old hotels, were melting-pots for strangers, huge, noisy crowds of 
strangeis. So the Deevers clung to us with a pathetic eagerness. 
Jane Deever and I went off, evading my sister Mathilde and her 
sister Frances, to talk secrets. I admired Jane because she had 
bobbed hair and was rouging her lips, while I was being kept 
more or less a child. Jane said her mother couldn’t do a thing 
with her. 

“Mama has to go out with father’s friends all the time—because 
they’re all investing in the new development, and Mama says 
they’re common, but she can’t act like she knew it! Frances plays 
with some kids here most of the time, but I don’t. I have a divine 
time—” She looked at me defiantly. “I know an actress that lives 
on the seventh floor, and she tells me all the styles months before 
they happen! And yesterday she introduced me to a scrumptious 
boy who sells real estate at Boca Raton, and he hasn’t the least 
idea I’m fifteen—he thinks I’m nineteen at least. I’ve got a date 
with him tomorrow.” 

Later, I heard my mother and father talking about the Deevers. 
They said Mr. Deever was half-mad with worry, for fear “the 
bubble would burst” before he got out from under his new de¬ 
velopment. Mrs. Deever, who dressed in things my mother said 
she would never have dared step out the door with in Kentucky, 
was just marking time till they could pack up and go home and 
get some sleep and peace of mind. Both of them smoked too 
much and Mr. Deever drank too much. Mother said if there was 
ever a wretched woman in this world, it was Natalie Deever. I 
thought maybe that was why she wore those clothes, all too short 
and too bright and somehow wrong. 

Soon we were settled in a tiny apartment, which was the best 
we could get, in Fort Dallas Park, considered an excellent resi- 
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dential section in Miami. We had two small bedrooms, bath, and 
sun porch, furnished, for the sum of four hundred fifty dollars 
a month. It was an extra twenty dollars to park the car out in 
the yard. The woman who kept this improvised apartment house, 
which was not really an apartment house at all, was small and 
neat and obviously a lady. She was a doctor’s wife, from Iowa, 
the doctor being now engaged in the inevitable real-estate busi¬ 
ness. Mother commented to her one day on the appearance of 
some of the tenants. A look of real pain came over her face. 
“They come and go,” she said, “and I just close my eyes.” After- 
waids, we found out that the doctor had lost every penny they 
had, and insisted on investing the rentals (they seemed huge, 
but they were perfectly in keeping with the rentals everywhere 
else and with the scale of living expenses prevalent in Miami at 
that time) in a certain development he had a childish belief 
would pull them out of the hole when the new boulevard was 
done. Little Mrs. Olmstead kept a cat and took Iowa newspapers, 
and closed her eyes She had to. I used to hear her crying some¬ 
times at night, through the thin, tawdry partition with the parrots 
painted on the wall, but she cried very softly and I learned to go 
to sleep regardless. 

Mathilde and I saw all sorts of people we never would have 
seen at home. It used to worry Mother, but my father said it 
couldn’t hurt us if we kept the right sense of values. They were 
very young persons to he parents, and they attracted friends 
whei ever they went. Some of the friends turned out badly, I am 
told, but they seemed charming at first to all of us. There was, 
in particular, a very smart youngish woman named Mrs. Van 
Orden, who had driven down with her car and Japanese chauf¬ 
feur and was staying at the apartment house. She didn’t seem to 
have much to do, and Mathilde and I were fascinated by her, 
her beautiful clothes and odd jewelry and her lively way of talk¬ 
ing. We used to go to the beach with her and lie for hours on 
the sands while she talked about people she’d known in Paris and 
London and New York, and about cruises she’d taken and places 
she’d been. She loved girls, and once she told us she had four 
grown daughters of her own, all married. It was amazing, she 
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looked so young. Later on, when Mathilde and I weic put in 
school, just outside Miami on Biscayne Bay, she visited us once 
or twice and seemed sorry to leave. We liked her awfully, and 
I cannot think of her yet without a twinge of disillusion and 
regret. She left in the middle of the winter to evade the police. It 
seemed she had taken money from people for non-existent lots m 
a non-existent development. It didn’t prevent her from being an 
excellent companion, and I found it hard to get used to the idea 
that a thief could be charming to know. Mother found out more 
about her later; it was true that she had been born in Boston, 
married in New York, and had four married daughters, all in 
the Social Register. She never saw them, and hadn’t since they 
were babies, for she was divorced from her husband—that is, he 
had divorced her. She travelled all over the world, augmenting 
her small allowance in one way or another, a gay, well-preserved 
expatriate who had her face lifted m all the capitals of Europe. 
Miami knew a great many Mrs. Van Ordens. 

One of the main problems that winter was to find somewhere 
to eat. All the restaurants were so crowded that there were often 
crowds lined up outside and down the block, waiting for a chance 
to pay an amazing amount of money for an amazingly bad din¬ 
ner. The Y. W. C. A. had probably the most wholesome food in 
town, and it was the hardest to get into. A long line waited there 
every night for the doors to open at six o’clock. It was nearby and 
we often ate there. It was amusing to go caily and listen to the 
people. “Zack and Minnie sold their lot for double and went back, 
and now Zack is raising money from the school board to come 
down here and invest, and Minnie writes she’s bought a real big 
piany. I tell Tom the Palm Villas lots are the best to buy in town, 
just look at Zack!” This was a middle-western matron who was 
holding forth in. the eager ears of a school teacher fiom Georgia, 
whose face was a constant and gleaming reflector of the joyful 
land boom that had released her from teaching. These were sim¬ 
ple, ignorant people, living for the good luck of the day and 
looking no farther. 

Later that winter there were other faces that told another story. 
For the ominous rumble was coming nearer, and more sophis¬ 
ticated minds realized that the magic inflation of values was 
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doomed, like everything else, to lessen and shrivel and die out. 
After an hysterically gay Christmas and New Year’s, the atmos¬ 
phere of Miami in some subtle way grew soberer and quieter. 
There was an element of strain which held the city and the beach 
colony in a tense thrall. Nobody could explain it, and nobody 
would admit it, but it was theie—a grim undercurrent of fear. 
Many packed up and left, many wanted to leave and did not 
dare, many sat around and thought business would “pick up.” 
But the real-estate offices were less crowded, the stores sold less 
merchandise, and there was less of the gusty, back-slapping fel¬ 
lowship that had been a part of the Miami social system. 

By this time Mathilde and I were in school, but affairs in school 
were a small mirror of affairs outside. Miss Hartwell’s Winter 
Seminary, designed especially for children of winter tourists and 
supposed to be the most exclusive school in Miami, was a social 
cross-section by itself. From the beginning of the boom, Miss 
Hartwell’s face had borne a worried look; you could see she was 
fretting about morale. Miss Hartwell had come down from Bos¬ 
ton several years ago to found a school along the lines of the 
good New England preparatory and finishing schools which 
would take care of the young winter visitors. The idea was that 
you could go for a few months, in season, to Miss Hartwell’s, 
and step right back into your class at home without missing a 
single history date or Latin verb. This was the greatest boon to 
patents, and an additional attraction was that the children would 
meet only the most select other children, since Miss Hartwell’s 
stood for the highest standards in snobbery as well as curriculum. 

When the land boom, with its shifting values and shifting peo¬ 
ple, swept over Miami, Miss Hartwell found herself much em¬ 
barrassed. A great many of the visitors who came year after year 
and were properly vouched for, stayed away from the melting- 
pot this season. They were afraid of the new Miami. But Miss 
Hartwell had to fill her school. 

My class included a few survivals of the old winter visitors: 
a few wealthy Jews; the hungry-looking twin daughters of a 
brilliant educator who had come down to help found Miami 
University and had lost a small fortune in an orange grove; a 
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clever little granddaughter of a distinguished statesman who had 
run for President and built a beautiful winter home outside 
Miami, among his many accomplishments; the pert child of a 
successful bootlegger who was to ply his trade a little way down 
the coast; my suddenly-grown-up friend, Jane Deever, who caused 
me great bewilderment as well as pangs of envy; and several 
changing gioups of girls who studied with us a few weeks, mys¬ 
teriously left, and gave their places to new groups of girls who 
did not stay long enough for us to get to know them very well. 
There were a few native Miamians too, who were day students 
and kept to themselves. 

Our teachers were often distraught, and I found later that even 
the most conservative ones, imported from New England, could 
not keep their fingers from dabbling in real estate. Miss Hartwell 
herself owned acres of shore-front along the bay. The shore-front 
depreciated, but Miss Hartwell must have put by enough from 
her school to go back and enjoy a long, cultural old age in Bos¬ 
ton. She would seem more apropos in a Boston setting, certainly. 
We had classes in small green summer-houses, and to look out 
through the screens and see Miss Hartwell, in her neat skirt and 
shirtwaist, with a gold watch pinned on her bosom, and her 
graying hair piled high and held with a back comb, hurrying 
anxiously through the palmettoes and hibiscus to the main build¬ 
ing, a pink Spanish-type villa, was a strange sight and left me 
uncertain whether to laugh or cry. I suspected Miss Hartwell of 
being a bewildered, unhappy woman. She did not mind the 
young Jewesses much, but she could not face the bootlegger’s 
child without flushing scarlet. 

Mathilde and I spent half our time at home, if the Miami 
apartment could be called home, and half at school. Our parents 
would call apologetically on a Friday afternoon and take us home 
for the week-end. I think they would get to missing us, among 
their new friends, who were here today and gone tomorrow, 
and they would feel a sudden need of their two reminders that 
they were parents and substantial citizens of a country that 
could not possibly be as crazy as she seemed. They made a gal¬ 
lant effort to keep up the customs we observed up North. We 
were taken to church every Sunday, for one thing. The churches 
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in Miami, oddly enough, flourished with the boom. People that 
did not look as though they ever entered a church, and probably 
never did at home, attended the Miami places of worship in 
hordes. The hymns weie sung lustily, the collection plate was 
heavily burdened; it was as if Miami were placating God. 

There was a small park with bandstand along by the water¬ 
front, and here the Salvation Army sponsored regular church 
services. It drew the largest crowd of all, and the most enthusi¬ 
astic singing. Now and then, in the stress of emotion, some 
woman would begin to cry. I remember one Sunday, late in the 
winter when people began to be afraid, when a large, red-faced 
woman who had been crying bitterly with the homesickness that 
familiar hymns seemed to induce, suddenly stood up in the midst 
of a prayer and jammed her hat on her head. “I’m going straight 
home tomorrow,” she announced to the congregation and to her 
small, terrified husband, “and you’ll come too, Joe Mooney, or 
the Lord will punish you!” With which she sailed up the aisle 
and down the street, and the husband followed her. Every one 
was perfectly quiet a moment, and the preacher finished the 
prayer; then several homesick women began to cry all at once, 
and a hymn had to be assigned hastily to cover up the confusion. 
That was only a week before a Miami bank failed and thousands 
of small profits were swept away. 

Miss Hartwell’s was buzzing with the bank failure the day it 
was announced in the morning paper. The two daughters of the 
president and the small son (little boys were taken in the Primary 
Department) of the assistant manager did not come to school, 
so the school could talk freely. Terrible innuendos of graft and 
embezzlement were circulated at luncheon and recess. It was a 
sophisticated society at Miss Hartwell’s and there was always 
gossip, more or less insinuating, about pupils and the families of 
pupils and the inner scandals of the real-estate world, in which 
we were all, in varying degrees, implicated. Miami rested on its 
real estate, and anything to do with the policies or shortcomings 
of the big developments was meat for discussion. As for a bank 
failure, that was sent from heaven to relieve the monotony of 
algebra. 

Jane Deever did not join in with her usual enthusiasm. I won- 
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dered if she was feeling well, she sat apart with such a pensive 
look. I asked. “I’m all right,” said Jane, “only I wonder if Father’s 
lost any more money.” She put a faint emphasis on the “more,” 
and she looked Lightened and, for Jane, very humble and sub¬ 
dued. Later in the season there were other worried looks on the 
faces of pupils, from the primary to the senior class. Little girls, 
in the throes of fractions, were painfully conscious of unpaid 
tuition bills. Miss Hartwell was too well bred and too kind to 
embarrass a pupil, but the little girls knew. Children understand 
so much more than is suspected of them. It is at the same tune 
their strength and their weakness. 

There are beautiful things to remember of Miami—miles of 
white, fine sand limmmg the blue bay and the blue-green ocean, 
orange and grapefruit groves with leaves sLirring softly in a 
warm, light wind, paroquets shucking as they fly from palmetto 
to palmetto the length of a wide green avenue, ships steaming up 
the quiet harbor, poinsettias blooming scarlet over walls, long 
white highways and boulevards—but beauty exploited loses a 
measure of what it is for what it strains to be. Miami, even to one 
very young, seemed a once-lovely thing that had been spoiled by 
marauders. What had been artless was now forced and artificial, 
having lost charm. Mathilde and I, that day we were taken from 
school and brought to town to pack for the journey North, de¬ 
cided that we were glad to go. We forgot the palms and the 
blueness and remembered the faces of worried people, the tawdry 
plottages with their highly colored, fictitious maps, the blare of 
portable gramophones in the real-estate offices along Flagler Street, 
the hot sun beating gracelessly on the tent colonies outside the 
town, where laborers and their families lived like the members 
of some semi-savage tribe, the dust and the noise and the strange, 
new standards of life and behavior. We remembered the pale 
little baby who had cried all the way down and died before it got 
to Miami; we remembered, with a sense of aptness of symbolism, 
that clean, pure water must be bought here, at fifty cents the jar. 

We were called for one morning in February and told that we 
were going home. The lots had been sold for exactly what we 
paid for them, so there was nothing to keep us in Miami, but 
I had supposed we would finish out the winter. Mathilde and 
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I got our things together silently, a little bewildered. We noticed 
Mother had been crying. 

Much later, we asked her what was the matter. She wouldn’t 
tell us, but Father did. “Tony Deever shot himself last night,” 
he said. Mother began to cry again, in gasping little sobs. 

“It’s all so crazy and distorted here—like being in a madhouse 
—I can’t bear it, I can’t-” 

Mother was not quite herself till Florida was far behind, and 
the bright roads of Virginia unwound like red ribbons before us. 
It was the road back to sanity, and we all felt strong and new 
and somehow healed of excitement, as if peace were being taken 
into us with the air we breathed. When we thought of it, we felt 
a terrible pity for the ones who stayed behind, defenseless against 
the storm that was brewing. We knew there would be panic and 
poverty and despair. Mathilde looked at me, as she sometimes 
does, with her deep hazel eyes quite round and solemn, and said 
that perhaps the little baby that died on the way was lucky, be¬ 
cause, if it had lived, it might not ever get enough milk; and 
Father said the baby died a pioneer, which was often easier than 
living as a pioneer. He said we must try to think of the Florida 
affair as a great national adventure, and whether tire country 
won or lost, it was the spirit that counted, and the courage and 
hope which went to make it. We nodded, but we still remem¬ 
bered, as people do, all the things we most wanted to forget; and 
Mathilde said that America had better not have so many adven¬ 
tures. She was an older country now and ought to know what 
was what. 




OLD BILLY HELL 
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“Said the toolie to the driller, 

‘Will you dance me a little jig?’ 

‘Yes, by God, if it tears down the rig.’ 

So they opened up the throttle, and they come out the hole 
And danced a double shuffle ’round a ten-inch hole.” 

S eminole, the little city in the heart of the largest oil-field in 
the world. Seminole, a dirty, haphazardly built little city. 
Cot houses, hotels, restaurants, chili joints, clothing stores, 
pawnshops, supply houses, moving-picture theatres, dance halls; 
one-story buildings with brick faces and wooden backs. 

The people, mad creatures seeking quick wealth. Oil men from 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, West Virginia. Farmers from Missouri, 
Arkansas, Texas. Farmers in big hats, patched overalls, heavy 
shoes. They huddled in groups talking about farm conditions, 
jobs in the oil-fields, the weather. 

“Thar ain’t no money in farming. All them big monkeys with 
them new-fangled machines takes all the money. We ain’t got 
no chance.” 

“Just blowed in; how’s work in these parts?” 

“Tol’able.” 

Tramps, the free Americans, shabby and unshaven. High- 
school boys in loud wide-striped trousers, colored shirts. Supply 
clerks with riding-boots, whip-cord breeches, chamois wind- 
breakers. In the restaurants were Greeks; in the clothing stores, 
Jews. 

On a corner sat a beggar with one leg, a few cheap pencils and 
a tin cup. A blind haggish-looking woman pushed her way 
through the crowd, singing Pentecostal hymns. A little ragged, 
barefoot boy held one of her hands; in the other hand she carried 
a bunch of tissue-paper roses—red, green, blue, yellow tissue- 
paper roses covered with wax. 

167 
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Many women walked the streets, painted women, highly 
scented women. 

Money-mad men, pimps, bootleggers, dope-heads, hijackers, 
dumb laborers, corrupt “laws." Seminole, the miracle city, an 
unholy miracle. The sidewalks were stained with tobacco-juice. 
The streets lined with thousands of automobiles. People lived in 
little one-room shacks and drove around in automobiles. 

Wild Indians there were none; only big-bellied, soft, flabby, 
useless, lazy red men, standing silently on the streets, staring like 
dumb animals. Money and civilization had deteiiorated their 
bodies. 

Seminole. Ignorant, profane, uncultured, lovable laborers of 
the earth. Aimlessly they walked the streets, spitLing their to¬ 
bacco-juice, picking their teeth, swearing, whooping, fluting, 
fighting. Laborers, horses, rigs, tanks, shacks, trucks, crude laugh¬ 
ter, loud curses—seldom a tear. Oil Seminole, the miracle city, 
an unholy miracle, peiformed by the trickster—Lucifer. 

“Wahl, I’ll be clawed by wild cats, chawed by wild hogs and 
everlastingly damned, if it ain’t old Lum.” 

“Howdy, Deep Hole.” 

“What in old Billy Hell are you doing?” 

“Doing without, mostly.” 

“Ain’t you working?” 

“Yeh, pipelining for the Indian State.” 

“The Indian State? Why, I'm drilling for them out on the 
Witty Thomas lease.” 

“Sure enough?” 

“Well hit the pay in a couple of days.” 

"How deep are you now?” 

“We’re in the lime, ’bout thirty-nine hundred,” 

“Will she be a good hole?” 

“Ain’t no reason why she shouldn’t pay; the other three wells 
on the lease come in better than four thousand barrel.” 

“Old man Thomas is making plenty of dough, ain’t he?” 

“Yeh, he’s a lucky nigger.” 

“A nigger?” 

“Yeh, ain’t you heard ’bout Witty Thomas?” 

“Naw, I ain’t never heard. What about him?” 
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“You ain’t going no place?” 

“Naw, just lousing around.” 

“What land of chewing you got?” 

“Mail Pouch.” 

“Good.” 

“All them niggers is getting rich around here.” 

“Witty’s got plenty money, prob’ly millions.” 

“Just an ignorant old nigger, huh ?” 

“Yeh, his old man was a slave to a tribe of them Indians, and 
after the war the government frees them and gives them each 
forty acres of land and a mule. It’s that forty that Witty made 
his pile on. The land ain’t worth much, just red clay and a lot 
of sand. Witty raised a little cotton and had a bunch of them 
pecan trees. He was just making a sparse living, and that ain’t 
hardly nothing when you’re talking ’bout niggers, ’cause they 
don’t never overload their bellies, that’s why they’re all so 
healthy. 

“Wahl, sir, when they hit oil here in Seminole all them rich 
monkeys from all them big cities stampeded in here like a herd 
of wild buffaloes. Man, you ain’t never seen the like of it. 
Worser’n Smackover. Men, women and hard tails eating and 
flopping wherever they could find a place. I slept in a tent with 
my bud and every night, whether we asked them or not, a couple 
of gals would elbow us in the guts and say, ‘Move over, make 
room for a lady.’ Yes, sir, it was something. I’ve seen these streets 
of Seminole so plumb full of folks you couldn’t spit without 
splattering somebody. And mud 1 I hope to tell you. I seen hard 
tails just disappear right in the middle of that street. Took 
twenty to thirty head of mules to haul a pot, one of them small 
boilers, from the flat car to the location. I seen a truck loaded 
with rig irons start across the Rock Island tracks going to Bow¬ 
legs and go up to its radiator cap in mud. Another truck come 
along and tried to pull him out and it got stuck, and another 
truck come along and it got stuck, and still another, and still 
another. I ain’t alying to you, Lum, there was seven trucks stuck 
in that one hole, right there by nigger town, and them trucks 
stayed there for three days before they could get them out, And 
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I’m a suck-egg mule if a dumb hossier didn’t get drowned cutting 
across the street. Mister, it was old Billy Hell, his old woman 
and all his kids.” 

“Where was Witty Thomas when all this was going on?” 

“That’s what I’m telling you. Witty had one of them leases 
that them big men wanted.” 

“Them big men wanted to buy the land off of him?” 

“Yeh, that’s what I’m going to tell you about. Wahl, sir, one 
of them lease men come to Witty and told him he would give 
him a lot of dough, thousands of dollars, if Witty would lease 
him his land. It was ’way up in the thousands of dollars, but 
Witty shook his big old woolly head, like a dumb jack with flies 
on a sore, and said, ‘No, suh; no, suh.’ Then the lease man of¬ 
fered him more dough but Witty just said, ‘No, suh; no, suh.’ 
Wahl, this old boy was as smart as a whip and he kinda figured 
out that Witty don’t know nothing about big money, so he of¬ 
fered that crazy nigger several hundied dollars, and I’m a dirty 
bum if Witty, with a big smile covering the whole of his ugly 
face, don’t say, ‘Yes, suh; yes, suh.’ That shows you how dumb 
some of these natives are.” 

“So old Witty got sucked under?” 

“No. You see, the government or somebody picks a guardian 
to kinda look after them ignorant people, the niggeis and the 
Indians, so Witty only gets robbed out of the dough the guardian 
took, which ain’t nothing just to sniff at. But Witty he still had 
millions left; that is, after they had got oil on his land. You see, 
them oil companies that drill them holes got to pay the folks 
that own the lease one-eighth of all the production they get, and 
Witty has already got three wells on his forty, all of them big¬ 
paying wells. 

“Wahl, sir, all kinda salesmen flocked in to see Witty, you 
know, trying to make him buy a whole lot of stuff. But Witty 
he wasn’t use to having nothing, so he don’t buy nothing, ’cept 
a big tombstone for his first wife and a big car.” 

“What kinda car?” 

“A big high-powered Lincoln,” 

“I’d of bought some of them Cadillacs." 

“Wahl, you see, Witty, he wasn’t going to buy no kinda car, 
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but one of them salesmen tells him he owed it to President Lin¬ 
coln who freed him and give him that forty with all that oil 
under it, to say nothing of the mule. He tells him old man 
Lincoln’s son is selling them cars and he is a poor man and just 
barely making a living. So Witty bought a Lincoln and it is still 
setting up in his bain.” 

“Don’t he use it?” 

“Naw, he don’t know how. I sees him every day setting up in 
an old wagon driving a pair of hard tails. And I sees his old 
woman washing the clothes out in the back yard. It’s funny-like 
seeing that big brand-new Lincoln setting up there in that old 
patched-up barn and then look over back of their dirty old shack 
and see Witty’s old woman leaning over a washboard scrubbing 
Witty’s long-handle draws. Them doing the like of that with all 
that dough. That ain’t common sense, is it, Lum?” 

“If I had a sight of dough, I’d get me a fancy-looking car, a 
good-looking slut and a gallon of corn and just take out.” 

“Where would you go ? " 

“Why worry about that? It wouldn’t make me no mind where 
I went as long as I could get my whiskey.” 

“Lum, you knows how I use to drink? Wahl, sir, I ain’t 
touched a drop for six months.” 

“Swore off?” 

“Yeh.” 

“That ain’t nothing to do. I swore off three times in one 
night.” 

“No, sir, I ain’t touched a drop. The last time I got drank I 
had myself an accident I ain’t never forgot. I was boarding down 
at the Radcliff Hotel. You knows that forty-room boarding-house 
on Evans Street?” 

“Yeh, Juanita use to live there,” 

“Wahl, sir, every night I gets drunk; what I mean, running, 
stumbling, blind drunk. I wasn’t doing nothing at the time, just 
lousing around waiting for a drilling job on a new location they 
was putting in. 

“Wahl, sir, one morning I gets up ’bout ten o’clock; yes, sir, 
ten o’clock. It was the first time I hadn’t been up by six in God 
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knows when. I knew right then there was something wrong 
somewhere. Anyhow, I gets up and mopes over to the kitchen, 
all the time acalling old lady Radcliff to come and get me my 
breakfast. But old lady Radcliff she ain’t to be found, she’d gone 
to Lown, so I decided I’d get my own garbage. 

“Wahl, sir, I staits messing ’round in the kitchen trying to 
find something fit for a man to eat when I see a bunch of them 
cereal boxes up on a shelf, a big bunch of them, all kinds. I 
stands there a few minutes looking at all them boxes of cereal, 
trying to figure out what one I wanted, but my head was too 
rum-dumb to do any figuring, so I says to myself, ‘Hell!’ and 
just reaches up and takes any old one and pours out a big bowl¬ 
ful. 

“After I et I walked in the front room and looked for the 
morning paper but couldn’t find none. Then I starts looking 
‘round the room for something to take my mind off my feelings 
but there wasn’t nothing, only some old magazines and some 
lousy pictures. So I decided I’d go back in the kitchen and eat 
another bowl of cereal. I was just about to the kitchen door 
when I sees by the window in the hall a cage with one of them 
yellow birds in it, so I goes over and looks at it. I hate to talk 
’bout the dead, but, Hell! there in a white-looking trough was 
the same kind of cereal I just et.” 

“Huh?” 

“I’ll take a paralyzed oath if it wasn’t the same stuff.” 

“You et them birdseeds' 5 ” 

“Yes, sir! and I ain’t taken a drop since, no, sir, not a drop. 
When a man gets that rum-dumb he needs his head gone over 
with a good club, that’s what he needs. Mister, that was old 
Billy Hell, his-self.” 

“When I run across you, Deep Hole, I was headed for a snort.” 

“Wahl, I’ll just walk down that a way with you.” 

“I ain’t going to tempt you, Deep Hole; no, I ain’t.” 

“I was j ust going for the walk.” 

“I was just kidding you. I ain’t got a crying dime.” 

“You ain’t kidding me, son; I ain’t taking no drink from 
nobody.” 

“Ain’t you never going to drink no more?” 
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“Wahl, I’ll tell you. After I gets Witty’s well finished, I might 
throw a big one, but not before.” 

“Witty ought to give you a gallon.” 

“Not that tight nigger. Do you know, Lum, when they was 
drilling them first wells on his lease the boys didn’t have no 
drinking-water, so they goes over to Witty’s water well, which 
was back of his shack, and pumps out a canful. And do you 
know what Witty does? He comes moping out of the shack and 
stops the boys. He wanted them to pay fifteen cents a day for 
the water; mind you, fifteen cents a day. He said they was apay- 
ing him for the oil that was acoming out of them big wells, so 
why shouldn’t they pay him for the water that was acoming out 
of his water well. Ain’t that something? With all his dough he 
tried to charge them boys that was agetting the oil out of the 
ground for him fifteen cents a day for drinking-water” 

“Did they pay him?” 

“Why, hell, no! They just told him what Christ told John 
and walked off with the can of water. Lum, why is it when 
folks make a heap of money they gets a kind of fever, a money 
fever, that creeps right up under their hide and they gets acrav- 
ing more money? They’re just like a dopey, they’ll do anything 
to get more money. It makes it old Billy Hell for us monkeys 
who’re always spending our dough, ’cause pretty dang soon 
they’ll have it all and we won’t have none to squander, Why are 
folks like that?” 

“Deep Hole, you seen chickens with all the feathers picked off 
of them. Wahl, some folks are just like that; they’re measly- 
looking and needs a lot of feathers to make them look like 
something. Only folks that needs something to make them look 
like something tries to grab up all the money so they can get 
something to look like something. See what I mean?” 

“Yeh, I see. That’s why some folks have fancy clothes and 
houses and cars and all that showy stuff. They ain’t worth a 
goddamn just by themselves.” 

“Sure, sure, that’s it. If they was they wouldn’t be atrying to 
get that showy stuff.” 

“I have a toolie aworking for me that ain’t worth nothing. I 
do more work accidentally than he does apurpose. Of an evening 
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he gets all spruced up in a hand-me-down suit, a fancy tie and 
a big white hat. Yes, sir, all fussed up, and that ain’t all; he 
wears them pink silk drawers and shirts, like them sows wear, 
and keeps his hair all slicked back with grease. If he ain’t a 
sight I He calls it being refined, and I calls it plain old loco. But 
come to think about it, I guess he needs all them fittings ’cause 
he ain’t by his-self woith a fiddler’s bitch.” 

“Why don’t you lun him off?” 

“I ain’t the one who hired him; besides, his old man has got 
a stroke with the company. Big stockholder or something.” 

“Do you make it hard on him?” 

“I keep him busy, plenty busy, but I ain’t hard on him. No, 
sir, I ain’t hard on him. It ain’t right, it ain’t right. I know, ’cause 
I’ve worked under men that ain’t got no feelings for no one.” 

“I’m working for one of them no-good monkeys now.” 

“Lum, you’ve heard tell of Swivel-neck Baird?” 

“Naw.” 

“You ain’t never heard of Swivel-neck Baird, that old rotary 
driller that brought in most of the big wells; what I mean big 
wells, here in Seminole Field?” 

“Sure, I guess I have. What about him?” 

“Wahl, sir, I dressed tools for old Swivel-neck for four days, 
and that’s a record that ain’t been beaten by many. The hardest 
bastard I’ve ever worked for, barring none. Nobody could get 
along with him; he couldn’t get along with his-self. He was just 
naturally ornery. And ugly! By God, he had a face that would 
stop a Chinese funeral! One day the boss come to me and said, 
‘Deep Hole, you go out and dress tools for Swivel-neck, and for 
pete’s sake don’t cross the old man ’cause we’ve got to get that 
hole drilled.’ Then he told me how Swivel-neck had fired five 
toolies already ’cause they talked too much. So I went out and 
worked four tours; just did my work and said nothing. Wahl, 
sir, Swivel-neck and me got along fine; he’d point out different 
things to do and I’d do them. 

“On the fourth evening we was just adrilling away when I 
happened to look up at the sky and saw a storm acoming. I was 
for shutting her down, knowing that it ain’t good judgment 
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drilling in the rain, ’cause the belts get wet and slip and you’re 
liable to lose your tools in the hole and then you’re got a fishing 
job on your hands. Swivel-neck he just kept on flogging it to 
her. I looked at Swivel-neck, then looked up in the sky, then 
started toward the pots, hoping he would tell me to shut down. 
But he said nothing, only kept flogging it to her. When I come 
back on the derrick floor I leant against the headache post and 
looked up at the black clouds; they was just about to bust, so 
I said to Swivel-neck, ‘Kinda look like rain, don’t it?’ ‘Young 
man,’ growled Swivel-neck, ‘you talk too goddamn much; take 
your lunch-pail and go and get your time.’ ” 

“He run you off, huh?” 

“Yeh, I never wanted to hit a man so bad in all my life.” 

“Old Butch, that’s the no-good monkey I’m working for, he 
tries to act plenty hard, but he ain’t hard. If you just up and tell 
him where to get off, he’ll leave you alone. It'll never do to let 
him know you’re scared of him, ’cause he’ll deal you a lot of 
misery. 

“Last Monday ’bout quitting time he comes up to me. I’d been 
digging ditch all day and just ’bout give out. We had a water¬ 
line to get in the ground and we had to bury her deep to keep 
her from freezing up. Wahl, I was digging away and it was 
plenty tough, frozen on top and rock on the bottom; had to 
pick the whole goddamn thing. The going was slow, plenty slow. 
Wahl, Butch, he comes up to me and sarcastic-like says, ‘Boy, 
you’re working too hard in one place’ I just looks up at him 
and says real peaceful like, ‘Butch, them’s rocks.’ I ain’t one for 
starting no arguments, but I ain’t going to have no dumb hossier 
ariding me. ‘Rocks, huh? Why don’t you use your head? If you 
can’t knock them loose with a pick, get a drill and sledge and 
another dumb monkey to help you. By God, I want that ditch 
dug and I want you to get your mind out of Arkansas and 
think ’bout what you’re doing.’ Yeh, that’s what he said to me 
but I got him told. ‘Say, I’m only working from my neck down 
for this outfit. I ain’t paid to think.’ ‘Wahl, you better snap out 
of it or I’ll give you something to think about.’ That made me 
sore, plenty sore. So I knocks the pick off the handle and says 
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to him, ‘Why don’t you get started, you ain’t tied, is you?’” 

“What did he say?” 

“He didn’t say nothing; just walked away mumbling to his- 
self crazy-Ulte. That’s the only way you can get along with them 
hard monkeys; get them told right now.” 

“Lum, let’s me and you go and get a cup of coffee. I’m feeling 
mighty dry.” 

“Sure; come on, we’ll go in the back of this pool hall and take 
a drink of coffee, yodelling coffee. Come on, get high behind.” 

“I ain’t saying no.” 

“Wahl, come on.” 

“What can we use for whiskey?” 

“Mister, I’ve got a pint of the best whiskey that can be got 
in this county. It’s real old stuff, a whole week old, mind you, 
a whole week old. Close the door.” 

“Maybe I-” 

“Close the door. Take a drink.” 

“I ain’t-” 

"Ta\e a drink}" 

“All right, but only two fingers.” 

"In a washtub.” 

“Ugh, ugh, that’s rotten stuff. Wish I had a barrel of it.” 

“When this country goes dry I’m going to swear off drinking. 
Yes, sir, I’m going to swear off.” 

“Lum, you’re a linepiper from way back, ain’t you?” 

"Yeh, I’m one of them boys with a strong back and a weak 
mind.” 

“Don’t you know nothing ’bout drilling?” 

“Naw.” 

“Did I ever tell you ’bout the well me and Rope Choker 
drilled over that cave in West Virginia?” 

“Huh?” 

"Sure, you remember. Me and Rope Choker was drilling in 
West Virginia, right smart time back, and it happened to be 
over a cave but we didn’t know it. Wahl, Mister, we drilled and 
drilled and drilled and, by God, we got down ’bout five mile 
and still we didn’t hit the pay. Rope Choker, he wanted to shut 
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down but I Wouldn’t let him; just stubborn, you know. So we 
drilled on further down, ’bout seven mile. 

“Then we got to studying; we knew there must be something 
wrong somewhere. So late one evening I took a mope down the 
north side of the hill. You see, the well was up on a high hill 
and we always come up on the south side. Wahl, I took a mope 
down on the north side of the hill, and when I got to the bot¬ 
tom I saw an opening to a cave, a big opening, big enough for 
a pair of mules and a wagon. So I walked in, and there, right 
under our well, was a crew of men unscrewing the pipe as fast 
as we could get it in the hole. Yes, sir, unscrewing the pipel 
But what made me red, plenty red, was these same monkeys was 
the ones we was buying our pipe off of. Mister, that was a lesson 
I ain’t never forgot. Yes, sir, it was old Billy Hell.” 

“Wahl, I’ll be goddamn, if the ‘old cat’ ain’t trying to pull my 
leg.” 

“No! no! Take a drink.” 

“It may be old Billy Hell to some folks but it’s heaven in my 
books.” 

“Take a drink. That ain’t no drink. Come on, take a drink.” 

Night. Somewhere the world sleeps. Somewhere, but not here; 
for there is no sleep in the oil-fields. Fresh men relieving tired 
men. Engines ceaselessly pound. Man’s activity, that perpetual 
motion, which makes life from a stupid existence. 

“Hey, Lum, ain’t you going-home?” 




A RADICAL CHILDHOOD 

Rion Bercovici 


A theism, anarchism, and vegetarianism were the Holy Trinity 

A of my childhood. I dreamed of the day when the red- 
JL .a. uniformed army of “The Revolution” would conquer 
New York. Geneial of this force, my headquarters would be in 
the Foity-second Street Library, from whose porticoes the length 
of Fifth Avenue could be raked by field artillery. Too young to 
belong to the Industrial Workers of the World (“I. W. W.”), I 
looked upon that organization with the same admiration that a 
British schoolboy has for the crack Guards regiments. I whistled 
their stirring tunes, memorized the historic preamble beginning, 
“The working class and the employing class have nothing in 
common . . 

I was not quite nine years old when my parents aided in 
founding the Ferrer School in New York, an institution honor¬ 
ing the memory of Francisco Ferrer, who died before a firing- 
squad in Montjuich, Spam, for advocating secular education in 
that then Catholic land. My younger brother and myself were 
sent to the school, which occupied a brownstone house in down¬ 
town New York. 

The Ferrer School was more than just a radical educational 
institution. It was a centre of propaganda. In and out of its 
hospitable doors came and went “I. W. W.’s,’’ Anarchists, Soci¬ 
alists and other malcontents. 

Among the saints who brought life and color to my belief was 
William D. (“Big Bill”) Haywood, leader of the Industrial 
Workers of the World. His cyclopean face, one eye shrouded in 
black, his bulky form, bearish walk, were familiar to us. Patting 
the students benignly on the head, “Big Bill” approved of the 
school. We waited anxiously for his visits. We knew he had 
lost the eye in a strike. He was our hero. 

There were about a dozen pupils enrolled when the school 
started, three of which were my brother, my cousin, and I. The 
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rest were children of professional people or artists, most of 
them concerned with the founding of the school, and glad to 
have such an institution in which to place children thaL other¬ 
wise might have been contaminated by the capitalistic virus of 
the public schools. 

Will Duiant, beardless and not yet the salesman of philosophy, 
was our first teacher. When we learned that Durant had 
abjured his monastical vows in Canada to enter the radical 
movement he acquired a mysterious aura. An ex-monk was a 
person of glamor. Lola Ridge, the poetess, was at the school 
about the same time as Durant, but fulfilled the specialized func¬ 
tions of fiymg bananas and telling charming stories. 

“Cannibalism” was Durant’s invention. We chased him about 
a fire in the back yard. The pupil who caught the teacher had 
the right to burn his clothes. The few times Durant was caught 
he bought us off with bribes of bananas. 

The rational teaching of sex was also Durant’s concern. 

“Boys and girls,” he said one afternoon, standing before a huge 
blackboard, “watch me, I am now drawing an arrow. I am now 
drawing a little egg. The ariow lepresenls the male spirit, the 
egg represents the female spirit. Do you all understand? 

“The arrows are very active and lively. The eggs are lazy and 
just wait for the arrows. If only one of the arrows pieices the 
egg a child is started. Do you understand? 

“It’s all so simple, the arrow and the egg are die secrets of 
life. 

An ex-Catholic boy was dissatisfied. 

“If that’s true,” he demanded, “how did the Virgin Mary 
bear Jesus without being near a man? She was only visited by 
the Holy Ghost?” 

Durant frowned. Then his brow cleared as he drew a dia¬ 
gram on the blackboard and he sailed into another explanation 
of that much-discussed miracle. 

Will Durant left us to continue his popularizing career by lec¬ 
turing to the “working masses” on eternal truths at the old 
Labor Temple on Second Avenue. He was followed by John 
Coryell, the small, wiry originator of the “Nick Carter” stories 
and “True Story Magazine," and Mrs. Coryell, a dignified, high- 
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principled woman. The Coryells never became part of the crowd, 
never gave us a spirit of play that we had been given by Durant* 
They were too serious. Mr. Coryell refused to tell us Nick Carter 
stories. He was ashamed of the one phase of his life that inter¬ 
ested us. He also suppressed our more gory games, on the 
grounds that they were “too bourgeoise.” 

There was a girl at school known as “Ruth the Beaut, She has 
a Gold Tooth.” We cornered the poor infant, slapped her, 
pinched her, lucked her, sang her name-song till she burst into 
frantic tears. We looked upon her gold tooth as evidence of 
capitalism, coming to tins belief through our own interpretation 
of a lecture on the evil of gold. 

Humamtarianism was a serious preoccupation. Frank, our 
silent and moody Lithuanian janitor, with the long-nosed face 
of a mediaeval peasant, had killed our pet cat when it developed 
some incurable disease. 

Shouting, “Frank the Crank has killed the cat,” we danced 
before and behind the bewildered man. He threw sticks and 
coals at us. The school rang with the shouts of “Frank the 
Crank has lulled the cat.” We wrote that legend on the class 
blackboards. We painted it on the fence, chalked it on the steps. 
The school officials were with Fiank. It had become an issue of 
authority: revolution within a revolution. The school authorities 
told us that Frank had been right, the cat had been sick, a men¬ 
ace to us all. Didn’t we want Frank to earn a living for him¬ 
self and his children? We only saw the horrible picture a girl- 
witness had painted for us in her hysterical words: Frank hold¬ 
ing the squirming cat on a log and chopping its head off with an 
axe. Frank had to go and Frank lost his job. 

Vegetarianism was a family religion, though a similar faith 
was shared by some of my fellow-pupils at the Ferrer School. 
My parents had been vegetarians for the first nine years of my 
life. Then they backslid, albeit reluctantly, still “believing in 
vegetarian principles,” and eating meat only a few times a week. 
In such a world of faith and principle, there were people who 
ate meat with the same intense conviction we brought to the 
mastication of spinach. One night a serious-minded meat-eater 
Was the family dinner guest. He had labored often and in vain 
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to show us the error of our ways. Such contradiction was not 
relished, and we decided to teach him a lesson. We chopped some 
worms up fine and sneaked them into the stew simmering on 
the kitchen stove. 

“If you like meat” I said, after the meal was over, “it will 
make you feel better to know that we put worms in the stewl" 

My younger brother and sister laughed in delight. We waited 
for praise. To our consternation, we were scolded by our mother. 
We never worried about the fate of the poor worms, sacrifices 
on the altar of vegetarianism. 

The summer following my attendance at the Ferrer School 
I was a pupil for a few months in the type of “Little Red School- 
house” made famous in song and story. The banality of the place 
disgusted me. No discussions on sex and the revolution, no 
rioting, no excitement. . . . The only interests of the school 
were concentrated in the playing of baseball, and the collection 
of picture cards of actresses and baseball players. 

When I was about ten years old, we moved to Montreal. The 
educational system of that city was divided between Protestant 
and Catholic institutions, as the town itself was divided between 
the English and the French-Canadians. I attended a “Protestant” 
school. 

The first morning in Mount Royal School I went down to the 
Assembly Room for “Flag Allegiance,” a ceremony like the one 
held in United States schools. I could not lift my hand to salute 
the “Union Flag,” with its British Union Jack in one corner 
of the red field, balanced by the Canadian shield and maple leaf. 
I grew indignant over the discovery that the tune of “God Save 
the King” had been stolen from “My Country, *tis of Thee,” 
a song which had never interested me before. The words of 
the song stuck in my mouth. I could not sing. 

After the exercises, recess period followed in the big stone- 
flagged yard. 

“Dirty Yank!” I heard. As I turned around, a blow on the 
ear knocked me down. “Damn Yankee!” and my nose was 
pouring blood. As I tried to defend myself I was thrown to the 
ground by patriotic lads, who kicked and punched me in the 
name of the Union Jack and maple leaf. 
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“Doctor Paul wants to see you,” my teacher told me sternly 
as I reported to my room, face bloody, clothing torn. 

The principal, a crisp, hard Scotchman, turned cold blue eyes 
upon me, eyes that did not seem to notice my damaged appear¬ 
ance. The flicker of a smile played on his thin lips, and I fancied 
he smiled with approval for the actions of his patriotic pupils. 

“Now, my boy,” he said, “you have committed a terrible sin, 
one of the worst in Mount Royal history. Since this is the first 
time, I will just put your name down in the punishment book. 
Next time . . .” 

He looked significantly at a little motor, which worked a large, 
iron-tipped ruler with inhumanly regular pressure. This appa¬ 
ratus was known as “the beating machine” in the school. 

Next morning, I saluted the Union Flag, raised my voice in 
the strains of “God Save the King,” “Rule, Britannia,” and 
“Canada, my Canada.” Revolt, however, smouldered in my 
heart. I was against every man, and every man’s hands were 
against me. I hated the school, Canada, King George, the 
British Empire. A feeling of loyalty to the Stars and Stripes 
possessed me. 

In history class, I learned of the American Revolution from 
a new angle. The traitorous Americans, at best misguided, had 
leagued with the savage Indians and perfidious French against 
the loving motherland. Brave “Loyalists” had been tarred and 
feathered, forced to leave their native land. The Americans 
assumed in my mind the characteristics of the brave members 
of the “I, W. W.” George Washington and Ethan Allen joined 
Bill Haywood and Francisco Ferrer in my personal Valhalla. 

Horace Traubel, portly, gray-bearded editor of The Conser¬ 
vator, visited our home. Ardent disciple of Walt Whitman, he 
brought a new saint to my hierarchy. My family, isolated from 
New York, reminisced in a home-sick manner of their friends, 
Jack London, Emma Goldman, Alexander Berkman, Carlo 
Tresca, and others. Memory of this, scraps of the conversation, 
were inner refuge from the strident Canadianism of school 
and playtime. 

Dissatisfaction with the schooling caused my mother to take 
my younger brother, sister, and me to France, the land of my 
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birth. There, she was determined to find the “right kind of 
school.” 

My mother’s preliminary investigations kept us a few weeks 
in Paris, where we visited relatives. I met a cousin of about 
my age, Emile, a fervent Frenchman. In France I was neither 
American nor Canadian. I was an international revolutionist, be¬ 
longing to a super-nation that transcended border-lines. 

“I am a Frenchman,” said Emile proudly, “and you Ameri¬ 
cans are not even civilized. You weie born in this country. 
Why don’t you become a French citizen i”’ 

“But, Emile, my dear cousin,” I pleaded, “can’t you see that 
you are only a Frenchman by accident? Suppose you had been 
born in America?” 

“I am a Frenchman,” repeated Emile, and I promptly hit him 
on the jaw. 

Though I won the fight, Emile had the last word: “Only an 
uncivilized American would fight this way. I am a French¬ 
man.” 

My mother nested her free and troublesome brood on the 
grounds of a beautiful chateau a few hours from Pans, that 
had once been the home of a mistress of King Louis the Four¬ 
teenth, but was now the site of a radical boarding-school. 

“Hands up, we have a real American with us I” the children 
would shout, frightening the townsmen as they paraded about 
the streets with me. My fellow pupils insisted on detailed infor¬ 
mation about the Indians and cowboys that roamed the streets 
of New York. I supplied them with this information. While 
a little more disciplined than in the Ferrer School, the chil¬ 
dren here were much the same type of radicals, coming from 
professional and artistic families. 

Everything would have been fine. “L’Internationale” had the 
same tune as “The International,” and that pleased me. I got 
along with the pupils. However, there was a religious complica¬ 
tion. My brother, sister and I were the only vegetarians in the 
place. My sister stayed in the girls’ dormitory, so I did not 
share her woes. My younger brother, more politic than I, aban¬ 
doned his vegetable love. I fought on. 
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The head of the school, a tall, thin ex-priest, with burning 
black eyes, was as fanatical in his anti-vegetarianism as I was in 
my vegetarianism. He argued with me night and day. Suspicious 
of his zeal, I refused to touch any food but chocolate, eggs, and 
bread. As an object lesson in the necessity of taking life, the 
schoolman killed a rabbit by hitting it on the head with his 
closed fist before my eyes. I hated him intensely. As eggs be¬ 
came more and more nauseating, I wrote frantic letters to my 
mother in Paris. 

She sent us to another school, which was only a small unit of a 
huge Communist colony, “La Ruche” (The Beehive), at Creteil- 
sur-Marne, a suburb of Pans. Still spreading misinformation 
about Indians, cowboys, and buffaloes, I made myself at home. 

The Communists were divided into two camps, the vegetarians 
and the “carnivores.” While the adults were good-natured in 
their rivalry, the children were ferocious. Separate eating quar¬ 
ters and kitchens were maintained for the battling groups. The 
more aggressive carnivores would often send us a big cut of 
bloody meat, or the dismembered body of a boar. Our dining¬ 
room was not infrequently decorated with realistic pictures of 
bleeding animals. We children met in pitched batdes after such 
overt acts, egged on by the adults. 

The unofficial “dean” of the colony was a venerable French 
painter, Nicot, a red-bearded blue-eyed giant, who took a liking 
to the American importations. He had his own ideas of radical 
education, and took us on visits to French political prisons, 
where many of his comrades were immured. The political pris¬ 
ons were distinct from the criminal sections of the jails. They 
were almost like hotels. Prisoners received food and gifts from 
their friends, and were treated politely and “Sirred” by the 
guards. The anarchists good-naturedly threatened the guards 
with throat-slitting when the “revolution” would arrive. 

Bithot, the head of “La Ruche,” was a squat, fanaucal printer, 
very much like Benjamin Franklin in appearance and manner. 
Spartan in his tastes, he expressed his vehement disapproval of 
the waste involved in a picture card sent him by a lady friend 
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in a ten-page letter that cost double the postage of Lhe card. 

Nicot one day took me to a nudist cult not far away, which oc¬ 
cupied its own island in the Seine. When we rowed over fiom 
the mainland, I was suiprised to be met by a few white-robed 
figures. However, once within the wood-fringed island, the 
robes came off. Before a huge camp-fire, the nudists, or “Na- 
turists,” as they called themselves, danced and sang. Theie were 
about foity men, women, and children, led by a tall, black- 
bearded patriarch, who argued loudly with Nicot, asserting that 
“Naturism” would cure the ills of mankind. Nicot fought for 
Communism. The colonists gathered about me in admiration 
when they learned I had never eaten meat. My survival—and 
I was fat, black-eyed, and smiling—gave them heart to go on. 
To most of them vegetarianism, recently acquired, was a diffi¬ 
cult cult. 

Marching troops from a near-by military camp, ceaseless over¬ 
head whirr of hundreds of planes, visits to the colony of de¬ 
tectives, and uniformed gendarmes, presaged war. We left 
France just before actual hostilities, stopping only a few days in 
Paris while waiting for our boat. 

Just over eleven years old now, I attended country school- 
house in Croton-on-the-Hudson, New Yoik. Croton was then 
an embryonic artistic and radical colony. Elizabeth Duncan, sis¬ 
ter of Isadora, had a school there. John Reed, Max Eastman, 
Ralph Waldo Trine, Hiram Motherwell, Boardman Robinson, 
Courtney Lemon, Louise Bryant, and others lived in Croton. 
Mabel Dodge, millionaire patroness of the arts, owned an estate 
bordering on our little patch of earth. 

This artistic and radical population had no effect on the pupils 
or teachers of the red brick school I attended. Sons of Irish 
and German laborers and farmers dominated the school. When 
they learned I had just come from France, a fact revealed by 
my bastard accent, the pupils proceeded to battle me as a repre¬ 
sentative of the Allies, for whose cause I was thus impressed. 

Emile’s father had gone to war and been lulled. Other rela¬ 
tives of ours in France and England had died or been wounded. 
The war became real to me, but I was still anarchist. Russia 
and its Czar I hated vehemently, modelling a clay statuette of 
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a big woman holding up the dismembered head of Czar Nicho¬ 
las. School persecution fired my Allied sympathies. 

Mabel Dodge’s estate was a magic place for me. The constant 
flow of guests, music, dance, the generous supply of saddle 
hoises and food, fascinated me. I was very friendly with John 
Evans, Mrs. Dodge’s son. Other friends of mine were Bayard 
Boyeson, whom I remembered from the Ferrer School. He be¬ 
came associated with that instiution after being dismissed from 
Columbia University for the crime of talking on the same plat¬ 
form as Emma Goldman. Maurice Sterne, the painter, was an¬ 
other friend. From afar I admired Robert Edmond Jones, the 
scenic designer, who walked about attired in a tigerskin. 

John Evans had the dubious distinction of being the only male 
pupil attending Elizabeth Duncan’s school, where the costume 
de rigueur was a flowing white Grecian robe and classic sandals. 
Dressed in this outfit, John dashed about on his swift red motor¬ 
cycle, puffing furiously at a fat cigar. John Evans eventually 
left the school to resume his natural character, working on a 
ranch in Colorado as a cowboy. 

John Reed, who had written the preface to my father’s first 
published book, was seldom seen in Croton. I heard vaguely of 
his adventures in Russia and the Near East, where he had 
travelled with Boardman Robinson, the artist, who also lived in 
Croton, where Reed maintained a cottage. Boardman Robinson, 
tall, and with booming voice, had a beard that flamed like a 
woodfire. Max Eastman, bland, smooth, and handsome, was an¬ 
other hero of the Croton days. He was editor of The Masses, 
in constant trouble with the Post Office and Government, and 
fought a wicked game of tennis. 

A “New Thought” colony was one of the features of Croton 
life about which I agreed with my non-radical schoolmates. 
When we learned that meals cost fifty cents and “fasting lessons” 
delivered by an Indian Swami cost a dollar, we paraded in and 
out of the colony singing this charming ditty: 

“New Thought is Bum Thought, 

Bum Thought is New Thought, 

A dollar a lesson for fasting, 

And fifty cents for lunch!” 
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While at Croton, I broke up the monotony by visiting the 
single-tax colony of “Free Acres,” at Scotch Plains, New Jersey, 
founded by Bolton Hall. I was the guest of an uncle of mine who 
lived there. I was surprised, but not shocked, when the whole 
family—my uncle, aunt, cousin, and I—went bathing “nude” in 
a stream behind the house. My aunt was tall and young-looking, 
and I could not keep my eyes from her slim, well-built body. 
After the second day’s bathing, however, rather to my surprise, 
I did not feel the impulse of looking. I must have been about 
twelve when a young lady artist of Fiee Acres asked me to pose 
for her in the nude. This pioposal shocked me, though I myself 
had drawn and modelled from the nude in art schools in New 
York and Montieal. I could imagine posing for a group. But 
to be alone in a room, naked, with a female stranger. . . . That 
was too much! 

Returning to New Yoik, we were visited by “Big Bill” Hay¬ 
wood, out on bail prior to his jump to Russia. “Big Bill’s” 
visit caused our letter box to be picked, and put our house under 
constant surveillance of plain-clothes men, a fact which thrilled 
me. Big Bill was drunk, inert on our landing, and four men 
struggled to raise this human monolith. This scene became, 
for me, part of the Haywood saga. 

A glittering and enigmatic figure to me was Frank Harris, 
whom I met in his offices at the old Pearson’s Magazine. Small, 
neat, he wore a checked vest and 1890 clothes, stock tie, button 
shoes, white carnation. For no reason at all that I could discern, 
except one of helpfulness to youth, he told me that if I suc¬ 
ceeded in raising half a million dollars in cash, he would be 
willing to share the secrets of immense gold deposits in Alaska. I 
know that he was serious, as, years later, I heard of the same 
offer made to one of our leading millionaires. 

Radicalism seething within me, dreams of revolutions and 
barricades, I entered De Witt Clinton High School, New York, 
an institution containing about six thousand city lads. I could 
not affiliate with the school radicals. They weie too political- 
minded for me. The “YPSLS” (members of the Young Peo¬ 
ple’s Socialist League) were too smug. The others were too 
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dirty. They were uninterested in my chief concern, personal 
freedom. 

In temporary reaction I formed a Royalist Fraternity, under 
Sanskrit letters, to avoid the official ban on Greek-Letter Fraterni¬ 
ties. We called ourselves “Vina Sasarak Cinta” (Without Earth¬ 
ly Cares), and met in the cavernous depths of one of the Egyp¬ 
tian tombs of Karnak in the Metropolian Museum of Ait till 
stopped by a guard. The Royalist phase lasted only a few months, 
but was an interesting bit of color in the radical pattern of my 
life. 

Following the collapse of Royalism, I began to conceive a vio¬ 
lent hatred for the white race, particularly for the Anglo- 
Saxons. I was soriy I was not Japanese or Negro, so that $ 
could put dre palcskins in their place. 

A litde work for the High School paper and magazine con¬ 
vinced me of my mission. I would flounder no longer, I would 
be a radical journalist. I thought of John Reed, Frank Harris, 
Emile Zola, Jean Juares. What went on at school, socially and 
scholastically, had little relation to the seething world within me. 
Only in radical journalism would I find the balance I needed. 

I must have been about sixteen when I was introduced, in a 
summer vacadon period, to Louis Baury, city editor of The New 
Yor\ Call, The result was a job as reporter on The New Yor\ 
Call. 

My first assignment was the covering of a street lecture by 
one of the editors of The Call, whom I only knew as “Mac,” 
whose hobby it was to run for office on the Socialist ticket. 
Stuffing wads of papers and three newly sharpened pencils 
in my pockets, I went that night to the corner of Ninety-Sixth 
Street and Broadway, where the ground slopes sharply to the 
river. 

Before “Mac” arose on the step-ladder to start his talk, the 
other street corners were full. A “Free Flindu” speaker had one 
angle of the eloquent square; “Free Ireland” had another cor¬ 
ner; and the Salvation Amy (plus band) had the corner di¬ 
rectly opposite us. As our speaker started his impassioned plea, 
noisy police motorcycles cut up and down, letting out their 
exhausts, careening perilously near the zealous audience. To 
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add to the joy, a lew bricks rained down from the roofs above. 
Just as “Mac” got a fair swing into his oratoiy he was drowned 
by the blare of the Salvation Army band. 

I was framing a “hot lead” drat would cause the city editor 
to admire my descriptive powers when the speaker threw 
agonized looks in my direction. I went over to the ladder. A 
stream of water was coming downhill at a rapid pace. Four 
husky and loyal Socialists were holding the ladder, and “Mac” 
was looking below him at the rushing whirlpool, overflowing the 
bounds of the gutter, One of the loyal ladder-holders asked me to 
trace the flow of water, so that complaint could be made to the 
city authoiities. 

Looking upon this as a task worthy of my journalistic enter¬ 
prise, I followed the water around corners, uphill, till I reached 
an open fire station. From a hydrant near the firehouse water 
was belching forth. 

Brazenly, I walked into the station, and saw a few blue-shirted 
firemen spitting tobacco juice and tiying to convert ordinary 
chairs into rockers. 

“Say,” I shouted, “what’s the idea of the water? Trying to 
drown the Socialist? He’s got permission. . . .” 

The firemen just listened, then a bulky suspendered fellow 
spit some tobacco juice near my shoes. 

“Hey you,” he said, “who do you think you are? The editor 
of The Times?" 

I looked him full in the eyes, 

“No,” I said, with dignity, "I am not the editor of The Times. 
I am a reporter on The New Yor\ Daily Call!" 

I was sprawling on the sidewalk, and the firehouse door was 
closed. I felt the seat of my trousers for a possible tear, picked 
myself up heroically, and limped to Socialist field headquarters. 

I told my story to “Mac,” who immediately incorporated it in 
his speech as an example of the nefarious tricks of the Capital¬ 
ists. Speech or no speech, water came rushing down. The loyal 
party workers were having a hard time keeping the ladder and 
its shouting freight from floating downhill, I thought of what a 
wonderful story I would be able to write if “Mac” was car¬ 
ried down into the Hudson by the flood, and drowned. 
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Suddenly, thinking of that, the whole business struck me as 
ludicrous: The pushing waters, the men holding the ladder, 
the speaker looking fearfully at the ground while shouting, 
“You have only your chains to lose and a world to gain. . . 
And the ladder started floating! 

The loyal ladder-holders beckoned me over to help them, but 
I burst out into loud guffaws. “Mac” and the loyalists gazed at 
me in horror, but my laughter continued, and soon the crowd 
joined me, breaking up the meeting. 

“Mac’s” eyes blazed, and I sneaked to the other corner, de¬ 
laying my return to the office for fear of meeting him there. 
But he had preceded me. An editor took me aside for a “little 
talk,” shaking his head sadly as I tried to convince him of the 
humor of the situation. 

“My boy,” he said, “I am sorry, but you have the Capitalist- 
journalist viewpoint. To the capitalist newspaperman, life is just 
copy for a feature story to entertain and delude the mob. You 
cannot be a loyal Socialist at heart if you laughed when Mac 
was in such a fix. We only want loyal men on the staff. You 
are a traitor. We couldn’t pay a salary to any one like you. . . 




CORN VILLAGE 

Meridel LeSueur 

"From our low hills no Gods have ta\en flight.” 


I ike many Americans, I will never recover from my sparse 
childhood in Kansas. The blackness, weight and terror of 
““ childhood in mid-America strike deep into the stem of 
life. Like desert flowers we learned to crouch near the earth, 
fearful that we would die before the rains, cunning, waiting the 
season of good growth. Those who survived without psychic 
mutilation have a life cunning, to keep the stem tight and spare, 
withholding the deep blossom, letting it sour rather than bloom 
and be blighted. 

Looking for nourishment, we saw the dreary villages, the 
frail wooden houses, the prairies ravished, everything imperma¬ 
nent as if it were not meant to last the span of one man’s life, a 
husk through which human life poured, leaving nothing be¬ 
hind, not even memory, and every man going a lonely way in a 
kind of void, all shoudng to each other and unheard, all fright¬ 
fully alone and solitary. 

And fear, fear everywhere on the streets in the gray winter of 
the land, and the curious death in the air, the bright surface 
activity of the pioneer town and the curious air dissipating 
powers of fear and hate. 

The Middle West is all so familiar to me and yet it is al¬ 
ways unfamiliar, a dream, an unreality. There are Kansas, Iowa, 
Illinois, Nebraska. They were for a long time frontier States. 
There villages are yet the waste and ashes of pioneering, and 
the people too waste and ash, with the inner fire left out. There 
is still the pioneer tension as if something was still to be done, 
something conquered, something overcome, and there is no 
longer anything to conquer and no longer an enemy. I have 
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walked around the streets of many small towns in Kansas. I 
have travelled over the country looking and looking. I lived 
my impressionable years in a Kansas corn village. In my youth 
as now I was looking for sustenance. I was looking for some¬ 
thing to live on. I was trying to grow, to come alive. 

In the micl-centte of America a man can go blank for a long, 
long time. There is no community to give him life; so he can 
go lost as if he were m a jungle. No one will pay any attention. 
He can simply be as lost as if he had gone into the heart of an 
empty continent. A sensitive child can be lost too amidst all the 
emptiness and ghostliness. 

I am filled with terror when I think of the emptiness and 
ghostliness of mid-America. The rigors of conquest have made 
us spiritually insulated against human values. No fund of in¬ 
stinct and experience has been accumulated, and each genera¬ 
tion seems to be more impoverished than the last. 

Look at the face of the Middle Westerner and you know he 
has been nourished in a poor soil without one day of good 
growing weather. 

Yet there is the land abundant, in seasons. I have looked and 
looked at the land. The symbols of this countiy are winter, the 
departure of the year, the “death of all sweet things.” It is the 
symbol of man’s foreboding and his birth and his death. Life 
is not embodied. It is either just dying or being boin. Who 
can tell? All our Americans have had this anxiety of life at the 
low ebb. I had it in my youth and still have it, a sickening 
anxiety like a disease, and all in that small town where I lived 
had it. It was limned on their faces like the ravages of some 
plague, some mysterious unmentioned disease of which we were 
all suffering. The sun leaving the earth and a terrible inse¬ 
curity at the bottom of every man’s soul, fears, dangers, hard¬ 
ships known and unknown as if one were never going to live 
to maturity, the days so tenuous in substance, a sheer fabric of 
horror and the town falling to pieces with its rotten wooden 
houses, and the gray shredded faces, and the place a horror, out 
of the world, doomed. I could not bear to get up in the morn¬ 
ing after the winter solstice, as if some malignant power were in 
the air, the dim, dim faces, the blank interior of the continent, 
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the winter madness coming on, the winter death, die sun leaving 
the great dark continent, the black, cold prairies, the shocks of 
corn desolate m the fields, the earth upturned in the cold sun¬ 
light, the smell of loam, the dark fields jagged and turned to the 
cold, the cattle wading through the black frozen mud and the 
wild embodied wind of the prairies like a presence among the 
fields. 

The terrifying beauty too of the plains, the black stiff trees 
shadowless, the soft shadowless ice-world curving beneath the 
shadowless sky. Boys tracking down the valley, gophers hanging 
from their belts, gopher tails from their stocking caps. Men 
swathed in woollens watching the east-bound tram. A hunter 
coming into the village, a rabbit hanging from his arm, the blood 
dropping from its eyes. The farm houses silent in the gulleys, 
in the low curve of plain. The horses in the frozen corn. The 
smoke of the little brush trees in a mist of frost. The white earth 
sloping and still, the leaden sky, all things closed, no vista, no 
shaking out, no revelation. Where has life gone that there is no 
fire and no shadow? 

I was born on these prairies while the land was lying low in 
this mid-winter solstice, lying low like this and dreaming. It 
curves now in low, long swells lying stark in the blue frost, so 
strong, so spare. Men come out of the wooden houses. I see 
their naked red arms, their hulking shoulders, their stubborn 
stocky heads. They run from the house to the barn, ducking 
their heads against the wind. These meaty men live in this deli¬ 
cate world, their bloody lives, and are looked upon by the rabbit, 
the prairie dog, and once the deer. 

What does an American think about the land, what dreams 
come from the sight.of it, what painful dreaming ? Are they only 
money dreams, power dreams' 1 Is that why the land lies deso¬ 
late like a loved woman who has been forgotten? Has she been 
misused through dreams of power and conquest? 

Anyhow the awful imprecations of the land lie heavily on the 
guilty while spirit. Remember the sadness and innate depres¬ 
sion of Lincoln as symbolic. He was naturally a lover, but he 
never loved the land, though he walked miles over it, slept 
and lived on it, and buried the bodies of those he loved in it; 
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and yet he was never struck with that poetry and passion that 
makes a man secure upon his land, Lhere was always instead this 
convulsion of anxiety, this fear. 

One night, in late fall, driving hack from the country our car 
stalled. The low dusk had come down over the piaiiies deepen¬ 
ing and deepening around us like water and it was rather fright¬ 
ening too, because the distances became illusive and that strange 
emptiness and fear that no one admits were in the air. We were 
stalled in the road in front of the Simonsons’ and, sensing our 
nearness, the Mrs. stood in the door and he came swinging his 
long frame through the dusk down the lane to us. Their house 
was a wooden one, shambling, behind a windbreak of Lrees, and 
the barns were better than the house and the stock better than 
the people. 

“Hello,” he called, and his voice sounded far away as if it 
echoed and was lost in the hollowness of the prairies. 

“And John,” his wife called, and we could not see her, “you’d 
better not go out without your coat.” In that voice of the Yankee 
woman nagging her men. 

Simonson came up to us and we saw his face and his tall 
Yankee body, the angular disjointed body Lincoln had. 

“What’s the matter? Stalled?” he said grinning, but he en¬ 
compassed us with no waimth. He was simply curious and 
looked at us from a distance. I looked at his emaciated body with 
its hint of sickness like a stubborn, sturdy, thwarted tree, yet 
with a certain tenderness in it too. I remembered Lincoln’s 
body, looking at Simonson; and again the old mystery presented 
itself in the underworld dusk of the phantom piaine world, the 
mystery of the slim tenuous Yankee body, hard and gawky like 
a boy’s, never getting any man suavity in it, but hard and bit¬ 
ter and stuborn, always lanky and ill-nourished, surviving bit¬ 
terly. 

“Well," he said, suddenly gentle and impersonal, “that’s too 
bad.” And there was really a sad gentleness about him, so that 
I couldn’t help liking him despite the acrid, bitter odor of the 
body, the slight warped sparseness of it that repelled, and yet the 
gawky tenderness. Lincoln too had this—the loose frame, the 
slight droop, the acrid, bitter power and tenuosity, the sense 
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o£ hanging on in bad seasons, of despondency from lack of 
nourishment, that well-known Yankee form and the mystery 
of it, the strong, deep, lanky chest, so powerful but so with¬ 
drawn and gnarled, and the sudden tenacious sentimental sym¬ 
pathies, that would start wars for quixotic idealisms, provoke 
assassins’ bullets and leave a wife embittered and maddened a 
little, left out always, never wholly warmed at that breast, the 
flesh never really warm and hanging from the tree of life, always 
a little acrid and ghostly, and the tenderness not enough to 
warm. And the anxiety always cooling the blood, making it 
spectral, the Yankee anxiety about something that leaves its 
mark on the face, on the skeleton, in the blood. 

“Well,” he said, scratching his ear and looking at us from his 
long, sorrowful face, “you better come in, hadn’t you ? You can 
come in if you want to. . . The far, desolate slopes of the 
prairies were now invisible and the chill came down around us 
on the black land. Simonson began to talk to us as we walked 
over the black land and the horizon swung in its wide circle 
around us, and he went on talking in that sepulchral voice, as if 
he were the only man in the world, a far, lone man at an out¬ 
post, just waiting to move on, to move back, to move. There was 
his familiarity, his heartiness and the insensitive body, and his 
will set on not caring, not thinking, not attending to life at all 
but just to tramp blankly on from minute to minute in a 
vacuum. 

We went toward the tumbling buildings so temporary and 
lost. There were no stars now the darkness had come, no North 
Star, no guide, and Simonson talking in a void, the last man on 
the frontier, a far, lone man at an outpost, waiting to move on, 
to move back, to move. . . . 

We rarely went out of the town alone. In groups we some¬ 
times went to some known place for picnics, usually where a 
stream made the prairies more gracious. But usually we went 
walking only a little way out of the town, as if we were be¬ 
sieged, surrounded by some mysterious forces. I remember feel¬ 
ing frightened at first stepping out of the close town onto the 
prairie, so wide with the wide sky opening away. . . . But I did 
not go out often alone. 
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There was an Irish family I knew who lived out a few miles 
from town. They were lazy and enjoyed themselves, and were 
considered somehow immoral by the townspeople. All the for¬ 
eigners in the town were isolated by their gaiety, the festivals, 
easy love and birth. They were always attractive to me. The 
foreign girl prostitutes, the great Polish woman who kept a 
“house,” where the college boys went and whose name we were 
forbidden to speak. I liked her body, so rich and loose, and her 
broad-hipped lazy walk. The acrid Yankee body is a hard thing 
to live with, always ungiven, held taut for some unknown fray 
with the devil or the world or the flesh. These illicit women, so 
menacing, were the only ones at that time who could wear bright 
colors. 

This Irish family, Irish and goaty, came to town on Saturday, 
and I liked to ride out with them. They had large earthy, 
loose faces. We rode in a wagon through the hard, tight Kansas 
cold, the ruts frozen so hard our teeth rattled—no snow, just 
the frozen bald earth and the black scrub trees. The house was a 
tight little white house sitting right on the top slope of the 
prairie. It was dirty and derelict. The inside would be cold and 
we would be cold, our hands and legs chapped and raw. Out 
of every window we could see the desolate cold prairie and the 
wind over it, the frozen stiff corn in the fields. At last there 
would be a fire in the stove, the lamps would be lighted. There 
was no evidence of any one living in the house, there were 
chairs, beds, adequate things, but it was like a camp, no idols, 
no tokens of an intimate life. And then Mrs. Kelly would fry the 
thick fat pork and cook ihe potatoes in their jackets, and then 
we would eat in the lamplight, grinning at each other in that 
wild, wild way they had, and making jokes, prodding each 
other slyly and eating the rich pork and giavy, too rich and 
porky, no wine, no grace, just the greasy, porky meal with the 
raucous plain loping outside to the dismal horizon and this sly 
human grinning at each other, the sly grin of the Irish goaty 
faces, bewildered too but chewing a good cud of life some¬ 
how that they had brought with them over a black sea. 

I am baffled to know the meaning of people in the mid-West 
towns, Lewis has not been right. He has portrayed their grim- 
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aces, a seeming reality, but still only their faces in a mir ror. 
Anderson of course has apprehended them with love, but that 
too has left out a great deal. 

I was hungering then, a-hunger and a-thirst. So were others. 
The whole communal organism suffered perhaps. One individ¬ 
ual is only an articulated sensitive point for the great herd suf¬ 
fering. I went about the streets looking and looking, and what I 
saw seemed to be without pith or meaning, dark and spectral. 
And every one peering through the strange air of a new cond- 
nent perhaps saw the same thing, the outward busy, strenuous 
life and the pithless core, the black abyss. . . . Perhaps it is 
inevitable that in a new country communication must be muf¬ 
fled and silent, that there is just a babbling on the surface, a 
genial, meaningless babbling, and that the real reciprocation 
must be in silence. Frontiersmen have put themselves aside. . . . 

So the only time the reality is revealed, the terrible surface tom 
aside, is after some violence. Violence somehow stirs up the 
deadly becalmed surface, breaks open the body. There was al¬ 
ways excitement in cyclones,—the darkness, the wind from an¬ 
other world, the delicious terror as if at last something would be 
expounded,—even death, a real death,—and then the great genii 
appearing on the becalmed horizon, appioaching the marooned 
town, so that everything started to a kind of horrific reality, im¬ 
pressing its life through the ghostly maze,—a hand lifted in ter¬ 
ror, widened eyes, people running, screaming, embracing each 
other, waking from a dream, as if from a long, terrible journey, 
and the excitement afterward, the eye still widened, the hand 
uplifted, the heart accelerated, the streets swarming, trees felled, 
houses upended, graves revealed, bones upturned, bones of In¬ 
dians, the bones of French, Spanish, those who had been dead 
long in the land. The talk for days,—“It took all the buttons off 
Sam Marvis’ coat Can you beat that? Yes, sir, he laid down in 
the field and the goldarned thing ripped the buttons off his 
coat. ...” A visitation from a pagan world it was. But gradu¬ 
ally the excitement would wear away, the strong cotton insula¬ 
tion of emotion would muffle it. 

You look and look and you cannot see life anywhere apparent, 
only in bitterness, and spareness sold out for that neat, hygienic 
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and sterile success that we all must have. There are whispers that 
so and so is doing this or that, but violence must erupt the awful 
lethargy, the fading away of the soul. 

Once on Saturday when the town was crowded with farmers, 
and their wives were marketing in the thick black mud, a man 
shot a woman on Main Street. The woman was a young woman 
with gold hair, legendary as she lay dead, and she was stand¬ 
ing looking into Stevens’ Millinery Shop at a hat she piobably 
coveted very much. And suddenly this man, her lover, jealous 
over a small thing, ran down the street brandishing a gun Every 
one on the street stopped, a man fixing the bridle of his horse, 
a woman with an orange in hei hand; and the distiaught man 
stopped, took aim, and shot his sweetheart straight through the 
heart. She crumpled up, still looking at the hat, without a sound, 
and then while the man still stood with the bridle and the 
woman with the orange uplifted, he turned the gun upon him¬ 
self and shot himself straight through the temple and fell in the 
street. For a moment no one moved. Every one stood as if be¬ 
witched. Something had happened. There it stood on Main 
Street, an ancient Thing. Then there was an eddying and rapid 
movement like dammed water let loose and the torrent broke 
in every breast—the townspeople broke in around the two and 
looked upon them in their own blood. The whole town was 
submerged by this torrent then. It broke in every breast and 
bound us all together. We turned like somnambulists looking 
at each other at last, not as ghosts distant and distraught, but 
now bound together alive, knowing ourselves alive. 

There was something about it like a purging. A woman comes 
across the road to borrow some baking powder, and theie is ten¬ 
derness in her as she clicks her tongue, “The poor young things, 
. . .” and something in the female blood wakens to think of 
love being like that. 

And the men gather at the street corners and talk, and the 
close, dark knot of human form is woven close together—they 
no longer straggle, stand unwoven, apart, they stand close to¬ 
gether, welded together in the lines of their bodies, their heads 
leaning close, for one of their kind has felt something and let 
it ripen and come to expression. 
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The town is woven in this lovely dream. The children, round- 
eyed, whisper together. The women gather. The men gather. 
Men and women draw closer to each other in the night. Love 
awakens in the town. Every one is drawn into the great warp 
of myth. 

The whole village files into the chuich passing the two coffins 
where the two lovers lie together now. Something has been said 
now for the whole town. It’s an expurgation, a catharsis. Women 
embrace each other and weep for their own sorrows. Men are 
hearty and gentle, meeting each other on the street, and for 
a moment look through the mist, apprehending each other. 

The day of the joint funeral is a holiday. The air is rich with 
meaning, the streets look no longer harried and idiotic. They 
have meaning now, the black houses have meaning, the church, 
the steeple, the railroad station These are now places where the 
human scene is enacted, where there might be great feelings, 
shedding of the blood even. The sun pours down and it is good 
to be a man and a woman. Something has happened. May it 
never be forgotten! 

But it is forgotten. The lethargy looms again, everything closes 
up, the streets are as they were before, and men become again 
only traders, movers, buyers, sellers, farmers. 

Another violence—the revival. The evangelist would be a 
strange man, often handsome. The young girls would stand in 
a bright group, twittering as he came into town, shying off yet 
eyeing him and he them. The boys would watch him going 
down Main Street. The matrons asked him to their tables. 
There were dreams of him in the night. Even my grandmother 
got excited. The opening night of the revival there was always 
something special on our table, the dinner was a little better, 
there was the hint of rite and symbol. 

I never saw her so excited as upon these nights of revival, so 
happy, so contented. She was like an actress on her opening 
night. She put on her best dress. She was affectionate even, and 
my grandmother never kissed us. She was embarrassed by any 
excess of feeling and had a way of turning down her lips bitterly. 
She had that acrid, bitter thing too about her body, a kind of 
sourness as if she had abandoned it. It was like an abandoned 
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thing, perhaps it had not been occupied. The Puritans used the 
body like the land as a commodity, and the land and the body 
resent it. She never took a bath except under her shift. Hearing 
her move about her room alone I always wondered what she was 
doing, so bodyless, with that acrid odor as if she had buried her 
body, murdered and buried it, and it gave off this secret odor 
revealing the place where it lay. 

Yet she was faithful to hei duties, dogged in her service to 
those she loved, but it seemed to be a sacrifice without joy, a love 
without passion, and her children, like the children of every 
one, seemed to have been born without contact. 

Pleasure of any kind was wicked, and she never lay down in 
the daytime even when she was dreadfully tired. It would have 
been a kind of licentiousness to her to have done so. 

This coldness in her and severity gave her that sense of always 
spying on others, and she did have that passionate curiosity that 
comes in people marooned in any way from life by spnitual or 
physical illness. But religion was her theatre, her dance, her 
wine, her song. Every night sitting bolt upright in her strong 
stiff body she sang these haunting hymns, picking them out in 
dull chords on the untuned piano. It was a long time before I 
knew that they were her love songs, the only ones she and others 
had. With a brilliant husband and four children, still she was 
mysteriously marooned, unliving and ghostlike without abun¬ 
dance or contact, without bloom in her body, without essential 
growth or maturity. 

The evening would come down soft and sweet, and we would 
set out for the revival, my grandmother very stiff and self-con¬ 
scious in her best silk, walking ahead, her black Bible in her 
gloved hands, and smiling that little smirk at her neighbors as 
if she knew something about them. Other people would be going 
sedately toward the little steepled church, and the young girls, 
arm in arm, and the boys together standing outside the church 
door, the boys standing brazenly watching the girls go in. Then 
they would come in a gang and sit in the balcony, looking down 
at the girls who would be in an agony of self-consciousness. 

We would all greet each other, each thinking that the other 
had every cause to repent, but still more cordial than at ice- 
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cream socials. Then every one in his best clothes in die packed 
brilliant church, the stir of starched clothes, the smell of violet 
water, and the bright faces of the choir so rosy, looking for the 
preacher. At last he would come out, melancholy and conscious, 
and sit down not knowing what to do with his hands, an 
unknown man to them all, a stranger from another part come 
into the town to stir them; and they were ready to be stirred, 
their close ungiven bodies ready to be mysteriously stirred by 
this stranger. 

When I joined the church there was a red-headed Irishman 
who was the evangelist, a man of monstrous amorous vitality 
which he threw into his sermons, a great, wild vitality wonder¬ 
ful to behold and a silver Irish tongue too, so that he broke all 
the bitterness asunder, the silvery words breaking over the land¬ 
locked, corroded people. He was a fine actor, and had a fine roll 
to his words and a great sonorous natural cadence that added 
richness to our terse Yankee speech for many days after. 

Then the hymns, and still the congregation, awkward, un¬ 
welded, and the wild-bucking youth in the balcony giving a 
feeling of something a little dangerous. 

Then he rose and put back his duck hair, just a little longer 
than the men in the town wore theirs, and he let his great words 
have their way, flow over the hungry people, and they were 
unafraid because they were packed so closely, because it was 
impersonal and the great words fell like fruit upon famine,— 
“This is my body. ... I have died to save you. . . . Come 
unto me all ye who are heavy laden and I will give you rest,” 
—and women who had never given one whit of love to their 
husbands or children let tears of love spring to their eyes and 
wept quite unashamed, and the young girls were hushed and the 
giant men sat dumb, shamefaced, and the boys with their mouths 
frozen in a guffaw. The close-weeping pack again welded, 
brought together, moving close in lovely formation. 

“Let us sing the hymn of invitation. Come to your Savior 
now. Acknowledge him, my sisters, my brothers . . O, the 
weeping now! “Come to Jesus who died for love of you. 1 

“Oh, comfort me with apples, stay me with flagons. . . The 
breaking open at last. The choir singing, O sweetly, wondrously: 
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“Jesus, lover of my soul, let me to thy bosom fly. . . And 
these people without another love song, untinged by humor. 
The weeping women going to the altar and the men being 
pushed and herded and some weeping. 

Afterward, leaving the bright turmoil of the church, outside 
the boys lined up waiting to Lake the girls home and the night 
sweeter than a nut, at last with Lhe stais now with meaning, the 
town now close and beloved, bioken open with love, and all 
the rich juices flowing out as from some ripe sweet fruit. And 
the girls in ecstasy and love. And all filled with awe for those 
who had confessed, and the newly saved silent and tearful, and 
every one tender with them. And the closed houses breaking 
open, cracking open like nuts, and the lovely faces looking out, 
and Jesus with his lovely face too, and the obscuie, the terrible 
ecstasy over the town. 

But the revival ends too and the stranger leaves the town. 
The sinners forget they have been saved. The gieat mid-conti¬ 
nent vacuum swallows everything again. Eveiything is quiet 
until the corn-husking, and that means work and competition. 

Oh, Kansas, I know all your little trees. I have watched 
them thaw and bud and the pools of winter fiozen over, the silos 
and the corn-blue sky, the wagon-tracked road with the prints 
of hoofs, going where'* And the little creeks gullying with 
delicate grasses and animals, the prairie dog, the rabbit, and your 
country with its sense of ruin and desolation like a strong raped 
virgin. And the wind scurrying like a labbit trying to get into 
your meaning, making things up about you, trying to get you 
alive with significance and myth. 

I have seen the spring like an idiotic lost peasant come over 
your prairies scattering those incredibly tiny flowers, and the 
frozen earth thaw to black mud, and a mist of greening come 
on the thickets, and the birds coming from the South, black 
in the sky, and farmers coming to the village through the black 
mud. 

I have seen your beauty and your terror and your evil. 

I have come from you mysteriously wounded. I have waked 
from my adolescence to find a wound inflicted on the deep 
heart. And have seen it in others too, in disabled men and sour 
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women made ugly by ambition, mortified in the flesh and 
wounded in love 

Not going to Paris or Morocco or Venice, instead staying with 
you, trying to be in love with you, bent upon understanding you, 
bringing you to life. For your life is my life and your death is 
mine also. 




IN DEFENSE OF KANSAS* 

Maureen McKernan 


W E are a peculiar breed, fanatical in our defense of Kan¬ 
sas. The love of State is a cult, a creed, handed down to 
us by our fathers, and we continue fanatical in our praise 
of that little stretch of plain and wooded valleys, not knowing 
why. 

To the stranger, Kansas is a flat, semi-arid region of mo¬ 
notony. To us who were born there, whose fathers were bom 
there, it is a land to be loved and to be praised, even to the point 
of fanaticism. Attend some convention of a woman’s club, 
listen to the speakers at any college assembly—you will hear 
praises of Kansas that to the alien ear are ridiculous. We’ve 
made ourselves a national joke by that very fanatical loyalty 
to a few acres of buffalo grass and sandy river bottoms. So we 
will rise and scream to the high heavens at Mendel LeSueur 
for what she says of the State where she was bom—but I’ll tell 
you why we protest. It is not that there are not truths in her 
portrait. There are. But what fires my indignation is that she, 
a native, should have written of Kansas from the viewpoint of 
a stranger. She has viewed it with the non-understanding eyes 
of an alien, and in so doing has denied certain qualities of her 
forebears. 

For, you see, this love of Kansas was handed to us by our 
fathers and our grandfathers and while we have half-forgotten 
why we consider loyalty of Kansas next to godliness, we know 
that to deny that heritage of loyalty is to deny some tenet of a 
faith that is as strong in our blood as religion—perhaps stronger. 

*“In Defense of Kansas" was written in protest against the view of Kansas 
given m Meridel LeSueur's “Corn Village” which received honorable mention 
in Scribner’s Narrative Contest. 
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The reason for this inherited love of country is that Kansas, 
only two generations ago, was settled by a band of fanatical mis¬ 
sionaries. There the teriitory lay, at the climax of the free-soil 
struggle, the borderland of the desert. The lush fields and gieen 
hills of Missouri, well within the rainbelt, where life was easy, 
was the western barrier of the green countiy. The sagebrush and 
sand of the eastern slope of the Rockies lay to the west. And 
here lay Kansas, just at the edge of the rains, a fertile country 
but dependent on the whims of the winds that sweep down with¬ 
out a hindrance from the poles. If the winds blew right, there 
was ram and lo, this broad plain bloomed and was as green and 
rich and fruitful as the plains of Illinois or Ohio. Bul let the 
winds sweep another way and the deseit crept upon us. Kansas 
was green often enough to fire the ambition and the dreams of 
strong men and women who weie willing to work hard and 
suffer privations, that they might have for themselves cheap land 
and a free State. Remember, too, that these pioneers, in that first 
influx of settlers in ’54, came to make Kansas a free State. They 
were people who were capable of having religious convictions so 
strong that they were not only willing to go to war for them but 
were willing to work in the hot sun, and in the cold windy 
winters, for them. 

Those men and women were our grandparents. They left easy 
lands behind and, for an idea, faced this little belt of green on 
the edge of the desert. They saw the rains come one year and 
spread the crops in lush and prodigal plenty across their acres. 
They saw the winds come the next year and turn those acres into 
a burning, sandy deseit. But they remembered, in the dry years, 
the richness of the wet years, and so there grew up a hardy, hard 
working, hopeful people, with visions, for visions of the green 
years were necessary to make the dry ones bearable. They learned 
that one must not waste the plenty of today, because there may 
be a few days of want before more days of plenty come. But they 
learned that just as surely as the days of want come, so do days 
of plenty. And so they learned that hope is not the refuge of the 
weak but is the strength of the wise. The weaklings stayed 
through a green year, and fled when the dry years came. Those 
who remained behind, the grandfathers and the grandmothers of 
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us Kansans of today, were those hardy souls with strong backs 
and visions. 

Now when you have fought the desert and taken from it, with 
your bare hands and the steadfastness of your soul, acres of grass 
and woodlands and made them bloom and bear harvest, you love 
that land. You walk across a field and you remember how your 
own grandfather fought Indians and bushwhackers from the 
nigger land of Missouri, how he fought grasshoppers and burn¬ 
ing winds, to make it a fertile field, and that soil beneath your 
feet becomes precious, because of the price your grandfather and 
your father paid, that it may today bear wheat and corn for you. 
And when droughts come, though you may feel like cursing 
such a land, you remember what your forebears suffered to buy 
it, and you remember the crops it has raised for you, and so you 
rub the dust from your eyes, and look to the northwest for a 
rain cloud, and you remind yourself that tins aridity is but a pass¬ 
ing whim of nature. 

Other States were settled by overflows of population, by trap¬ 
pers, by merchants and soldiers and men hunting for places to 
build factories. But Kansas was settled for an idea—not for new 
acres or to extend commerce but for an idea—that Kansas soil 
should be free of slavery. 

I cannot understand how a woman, such as Mendel LeSueur, 
could see her State through the eyes of the woman who wrote 
‘‘Corn Village.” She must have been an unfortunate little girl to 
whom no one told stories of the old days. 

I know a village on the treeless plains of Kansas. It is out near 
the Colorado line where the world is so flat that it looks as 
though God smoothed it out with His palm, while He was mak¬ 
ing the world, and then went away and forgot to finish His 
work. A country of gray green buffalo grass and yucca, tumble 
weeds and cactus. Even the box-elder trees, those sturdy, pale 
little saplings that never attain their full growth, that huddle 
along the low places, are not native but were planted there by 
the pioneers. It is a flat country, with the sky a huge bowl set 
down over it. There is nothing to break the horizon in any direc¬ 
tion and a child may he at night upon his back and study every 
star in the heavens. 
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The tourist booming along the Kansas-Colorado boulevard 
sees only a stretch of monotony thaL burns his eyeballs, and the 
sight of a water tank and a hot-dog stand is like the sight of an 
oasis in the desei t. OH to one side he may see a tiny ranch house, 
huddled in stunted box-elder and locust Lrees, and he wonders 
what manner of fools live in such a desolate land. 

Now I know a family, children of pioneers, who live in that 
isolated ranch house. They rise at dawn, when the sky is pearl 
and pink and gold, and, off toward the west, a blue so deep that 
you can dip it up with a spoon. The air is clean and cool, even 
though the day may give promise of being a scoichcr and the 
men come out of the house and stand and breathe deep and lift 
their chins and fill their chests, as they look at the gieen grass 
of the garden that stretches about the house. A deep cool shade 
makes almost black the knee-deep greenness of the blue grass of 
the lawn and from that black shade and beneath the low branches 
of these stunted little trees, the plains sLretch off to their gaze, 
into infinity. 

This is the house of Kansas people who have learned that their 
land will give them anything they are strong enough to take 
from it. The soil of all Kansas is a rich loam—the rich talus of 
millions of years’ accumulation from the wooded slopes of the 
Rockies, washed down upon Kansas by the spring rains, until 
it lies a mantle, ten, fifteen, twenty feet deep—rich as the forest 
loam of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. These Kansas farmers, 
in this and plain, have dug a well five hundred feet deep, fiom 
which a gas engine draws water that is almost ice cold, water 
that never gives out, for it flows through fissures of rock straight 
from the melting snows of the mountains. It is there, but you 
have to work to get it, and once you get it, it is better than the 
purest water of the loveliest streams of Michigan. 

The trees and the flowers and the grass of that ranch house 
yard are irrigated from that well. All day the windmill turns, or 
the engine runs to pump water that flows in little ditches to lawn, 
and rose bushes, and potato patch. True, the ranchman’s wife has 
to give an eye, now and then, to the windmill—or the pump if 
the wind is not blowing—and the ditches had to be dug, and 
the ground had to be tilled, to bring about this garden. The arid 
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prairie lies just over the fence, and six months’ neglect would 
let it in upon the garden. But attention and work keep it out and 
keep green the garden spot. 

I rode on horseback one morning, beside one of the sons of 
that family, as he travelled back and forth across plowed ground, 
planting his father’s wheat, and he and I talked of education and 
religion and careers and politics. After a while he said to me: “I 
don’t know much about any of those things nor about this am¬ 
bition you talk to me about all the time. But I do know this. 
I think that knowledge of how to plant wheat is a pretty good 
education, and as long as I can raise good wheat to feed babies 
in distant cities, I don’t think I need worry a lot about'religion. 
Raising wheat, that feeds people who cannot raise it themselves, 
seems to me a pretty good career, and religion.” 

In the evening when the summer twilight is long, after the 
supper has been cooked, and the cows milked, the field horses 
fed and turned into the small pasture, the chickens shut up for 
the night, we often rode acioss the prairie. Sometimes we went 
five miles over to visit our neighbors. Sometimes we just rode, 
to hear the grass sing beneath our horses’ hoofs, to hear the night 
birds and the insects, to look for badgers or search out prairie 
pools where wild ducks rest for the night. I have watched, from 
horseback, on those evening rides, the love life of snakes, the 
village batdes and gossip and baby-raising of prairie-dog towns, 
the sleepy murmurous evening idleness of wild ducks, the twi¬ 
light strolls of coyotes. I have even seen beaver, on the banks of 
a pool in a prairie draw that runs a torrent in the spring, sitting 
in the twilight before their dams. And this is all in this year of 
grace, during an aimless horseback ride to nowhere in particular, 
across a prairie that goes nowhere, in that dull and dusty Kansas. 

This little ranch home, in the middle of the endless plain, near 
a town that is but a huddle of houses, is like a dozen in that 
county. Behind the house is a kitchen garden and in the middle 
of it is a deep cave, covered over with sod. From that vegetable 
garden, into that cave, go vegetables enough to feed that family 
the entire year round. In a smokehouse near the cave there is 
always meat enough to feed a regiment. In winter, ducks and 
quail, prairie chicken and someUmes even a sandhill deer, rah- 
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bits, and now and then wild geese—frozen stiff and hung to 
mellow. Pork and beef, sometimes fresh, always smoked or cured, 
are there. That little ranch house, lost in the prairie, is a feudal 
estate, sufficient unto itself. 

The boys go away to school but they come home, for their 
father’s business is the business they know, and they shaie in it. 
They know that if they care for a colt and raise it, they can buy 
a coonskin coat with its sale price. They know that a good wheat 
crop means two extra automobiles if they want them. And they 
know that even if the crop fails and the cattle sell at a loss, most 
of it is a paper loss, and that as long as the windmill works, 
there will be food aplenty, and a little money over from cream 
and eggs, to provide picture-show money for Saturday night. 

The father of that family came to Greeley County in the ’70’s. 
He had been a roustabout on a Mississippi River boat, and he 
barely learned to read. He does not mind, now that he has a 
radio. He heard of the money to be made trucking by oxcart, 
from Foit Dodge to Fort Flays, before the railroads were built, 
and so he saved his wages, bought a wagon and oxen at Kansas 
City, and went out to Dodge. He freighted across the prairie 
until he had made some money, and then he homesteaded on 
a rise in the prairie where he liked the view—over fifty miles 
of buffalo grass. He married a girl who came out to teach school. 
They lived in a sod house, and they both worked hard. They 
bought up, from time to time, the claims of men and women 
who were whipped by the prairie. Bought them for a little or 
nothing, for cash enough to send the whipped ones back to 
tenant farming in Iowa. Today they own ten thousand acres of 
wheatland and buffalo grass, and their horses and their cattle 
support them and send their boys away to school, when the 
wheat crop fails. 

I was leaning over the gate just at darkness one night, and to 
the mother of this family I was talking about how the lights in 
cities would just now be coming on, and I was trying to tell her 
of the wonders and excitement of a city at dusk, when the lights 
make satin paths on the pavements, and every one passing you 
on the street is going to some place that will make him happy 
for a little while, home to rest from a hard day’s work, or to 
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parties or theatres, or gay restaurants. I was trying to tell her 
what evening in a city means, when work ceases and play begins, 
but she said to me: 

“Well, I’ve never believed in discontentment, so because I live 
here I’ve always liked it. I think discontentment is bad for a 
body.” 

I said something about divine discontent that sends a boy or a 
girl away from the mud and the dust to cities where people live 
with ideas, not with the soil, 

“Well, discontentment may be divine, but I’ve never had time 
for it. I’ve always been a land of a fool maybe, but I’ve always 
been so busy trying to see how many flowers I could grow this 
year, and how comfortable I could make the house for the men, 
that I’ve never really thought much about whether I was con¬ 
tented or not. There’s quite a lot of excitement for me, in seeing 
a red rambler grow and cover my porch. And I’ve always taken 
a lot of pride in seeing folks enjoy eating the meals I cook and 
in sitting on my grass and sniffing my posies that I raise myself.” 

A lawyer sat with me one evening, on the roof of a club in 
Kansas City, and gazed with me out over the plain of the Kaw 
River that stretched westward beneath us, and he saluted the 
view and said, “Land of sunshine, sunflowers and sons of 
bitches!” And I laughed and thought he was clever, for Kansas 
is all of that. It is all of that. It’s, in some degree, what Miss 
LeSueur pictures, but there is a meaning beneath the film of 
dust and ice that so deadened her spirit, and in defense of my 
State, I have tried to show you a little of that meaning. 

We restless ones who run away from home are too apt to be 
beguiled by the surface beauty and manners of these eastern, 
and those far distant western States. The Middle West is a hard 
country. Kansas, the heart of it, is hardest. It takes fortitude and 
courage and vision and bravery to conquer Kansas—and the 
Middle West—and those of us who have run away are the chil¬ 
dren who were lacking in those qualities. Maybe the rewards 
would not be of value to us. Certainly there are rewards for 
labor and living in other lands that are worth more than those 
to be given by Kansas. But Kansas and the people who live 
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there should not be altogether damned as dull and sordid and 
unhappy. That is not fair to our fathers and our grandfathers 
who took their Bibles in one hand and their six-shooters in the 
other' and went out to fight the desert and push it back with 
their own bare hands for the sake of the idea that black men 
should be free men. And that idea—that black men should be 
free men—is what populated Kansas, and most of us came from 
the loins of those bigoted people who thought such a cause worth 
suffering for in a cornfield under a broiling sun. They gave us 
birth, and whether they were right or wrong, they weie sincere 
and they should not be forgotten. To see only the ugly of Kansas 
is to forget entirely the courage of those bigoted, fanatical, cour¬ 
ageous, fighting and praying pioneers. 



YANKEE COTTON PLANTER 

Grace M. Neely 


I am not native born. Life led me to the cotton country, and 
I love it. I have made its language and its customs my own, 
but my Northern birth and training show me lines and 
angles quite invisible to my Southern friends. My husband’s 
death left me supei vising one square mile of farm land, and con¬ 
trolling and counselling more than two score hands. My pioblem 
was that of every other planter in the county. Should I sell for 
a pittance? Should I let the land “he out,” a liability for taxes? 
Or should I farm ? I chose to farm. 

As "de Mistis” I had learned much about the colored woiker. 
Holding the “Boss Man’s” job I was to learn more, much more. 
The economic urge is slight in a country where it is impossible 
either to starve or freeze. Like his congenial woik fellow, the 
mule, “W’en ’e wun’t, ’e wun’t.” Unorganized, inarticulate, he 
can instruct Mahatma Gandhi on nice points of passive resist¬ 
ance. 

With the coming of the boll-weevil we planters bravely at¬ 
tempted crop diversification. Pioncei spirits set out thousands of 
peach trees and planted acres of watermelons, cantaloupes, cu¬ 
cumbers—all of which grow to delicious perfection, and for 
which, we were told, the world was hungry. Many, many of the 
peach trees have been pulled up, and most of us have foresworn 
tile truck crops. Too often the cash returns barely covered the 
cost of the required prepayment of freight. 

Fiom the first there was a battle against the boll-weevil. The 
Negroes met the coming of that army of small gray bugs with 
bewildeied skepticism, then fear, hatred, and at last fatalistic 
acceptance. God was angiy with the people, they said; he had 
sent a curse on them. The idea of a curse was generally accepted 
but there was another theory which was propounded to me by 
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one of my hands, a deacon of the Antioch church and a great 
S’ciety leader, so I know the theory must have been current in 
the all-powerful Burial and Benevolent Society halls Bringing 
the weevil, “Deacon” said, was deep-laid plot to ruin the country. 
White gemmans had done come here and bored in the giound, 
little holes, about an inch across, but deep. They had put some¬ 
thing into those holes and then those gemmans had gone clean 
away, but “Nex’ year dem ’evils was right yeah, yes ma’am, 
dey suah was!” Fie meant the government engineers who had 
made a soil survey and I knew it was useless to argue with him 
about it. 

I learned it was never possible to push the coloied woikers. It 
only brought on sullen resentment. “Ain’t no lay-by time on dis 
place,” they grumbled. To insist upon such absurdities as curry¬ 
ing the mules daily or not permitting “Sa’days,” Sundays or 
holidays to interfere with milking the cows made one unpopular. 
That meant getting a bad name in the country—the reputation 
of being “pahticulah” or “qua’elsome,” far more disastrous than 
being severe along accustomed lines. 

The “wages crowd" is the lowest rank in our system of planta¬ 
tion labor. It is composed of young fellows, or of the moie 
irresponsible older men, and it works direcLly under the over¬ 
seer’s supeivision. It is a jovial ciew, incurably gregarious. In the 
field each one’s task is spaced at an easy conversational distance 
from the next, and the pace is automatically accommodated to 
the slowest man and mule. The work hours of “sun to sun” 
(sunrise to sunset) are not unduly strenuous because of frequent 
and restful pauses, such as halting the mules at the end of veiy 
long rows while the drivers stroll back to drink from water 
casks which would have been passed on the return furrow. 

Share croppers, next in rank to “the wages,” receive an allot¬ 
ment of twenty-five or thirty acres of land with the usual pro¬ 
vision of cabin, stable, wood and well. On this land the cropper 
and his family stake their labor against the planter’s advance of 
mule, feed, farm implements, half the cost of seed and fertilizer, 
and a monthly cash allowance from January first until picking 
time in August. One half the ciop goes to the planter, one half 
to the cropper’s account. If credits fail to meet debits when the 
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season is over the planter is out of luck. There is nothing he can 
do to recoup his loss. He may pocket it and let the share cropper 
go, or he may keep him on foi another year with a growing 
debit sheet and a fervent prayer that luck will turn. 

A renter is the aristocrat of plantation labor. He furnishes his 
own mule, gear, some feed, and pays a fixed rental of so many 
pounds of lint cotton. Usually he needs “help” with his “run” 
—which is the cash for current expenses—and always he needs 
it for his fertilizer. 

As I settled into my duties as the head of the place, I found 
that for each hand, and for his family, I must be banker, doctor, 
jury, judge, court of domestic relations, and court of last appeal. 
These functions are exercised with semi-patriarchal authority, 
and waim personal feelings are involved. Friendly advice and 
interest and personal service ranges from backing (addressing) 
a letter to the firm adjustment of really serious difficulties. 

As “de Mistis” I had had to learn the etiquette of ceremonial 
visits paid by Negroes who considered my husband’s family “their 
white folks.” I had found the requited blend of cordiality and 
authority difficult to acquire, but I learned the technique in 
time, and could reply without visible embariassment to the un¬ 
varying introduction, “Yo’ is my young Mistis now. Yo’ is my 
’pendence, an’ I looks to you.” I even accepted calmly the in¬ 
evitable “Lawdl ain’t you pretty! ain’t you fat?” In fact I grew 
to understand the lack felt by a Southern girl who had gone 
North to live, and who complained Lo me bitterly that her ser¬ 
vants, though excellent, “showed no affection for any member 
of the family.” 

My role of Boss Man supplied fewer compliments, but more 
thrills. 

“Crazy Jane” brought to me for safe keeping a conjure bag 
which she feared “They” might find on her. I own I was glad 
when she reclaimed it, not because I feared its magic, but be¬ 
cause of its suggestive dinginess. 

Rosalie, sullen and unrepentant, took refuge in a servant’s 
cabin near the Big House while I required Cleve, her husband, 
to surrender his shot gun to me. Rosalie had failed to have sup¬ 
per on time and Cleve, somewhat diunk, was protesting. He did 
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not in the least wish to give up that gun, but he obeyed orders, 
first slipping out the shells, and mui muring thickly, “She’s awful 
easy on the trigger, Ole Miss,” 

At eleven o’clock one night I had to break up a “quilting 
parly” at which there were present when I ariived three women, 
ten men, and a pervading smell of stiong drink. The party was 
being gLven, without pei mission, in a vacant cabin, and it was 
an education in the art of taking cover to watch that crowd dis¬ 
appear across an open field. 

Aunt Claia came to me at least twice a year with a tale of 
theft. Some one “had done stole a paht” of her money. This, her 
hoaided wages, she stuffed in a tobacco sack which she pinned 
to her nondescript undergarments. As Clara could see no dif¬ 
ference whatever between a five and a one dollar bill and was 
even somewhat doubtful of the relative value of a nickel and a 
dime, it was always impossible for her to prove loss, so the 
adjustment of the affair always took much of my time, and gen¬ 
erally earned for her husband a couple of weeks’ vacation from 
Claia’s bed and board. 

Several days were greatly enlivened for me one spring by the 
culmination of a clash between a newcomer on the place and a 
well-established clan. Gid, the newcomer, had according to cus¬ 
tom turned out his “male” (boar hog) in November, but when 
putting-up time came in early spring said male was nowhere to 
be found. The place fermented with Gid’s insinuations, and 
trouble was brewing. At last I sent for him. He was voluble 
with hints and lamentations, and I listened patiently. 

“Whom do you suspect?” I asked at last. 

“Well, ma’am—it do seem a low-down thing to do to a man. 
I’m a po’ man myse’f, but I’d starve befo’ I’d steal Doan see 
how people can do sech things. Yes’m. I’m a po’ man-” 

“Whom do you suspect?” 

He repeated the whole thing, and again I asked, “Whom do 
you suspect?” 

“Well, ma’am—I know who done it, an’ I doan see how he 
kin-” 

“Tell me his name,” I interrupted sharply. “This thing must 
be settled.” 
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“Well, ma’am, it’s Jackson. An’ how he kin-” 

I reminded him that only a man most desperately hungry 
would eat boar meat, and that Jackson was well supplied with 
food. 

“Yes’m, I know the meat ain’t fitten, but Jackson done killed 
him, an’ how a man kin-” 

“Bring me evidence, not suspicion,” I said sharply. “Then I 
will take the matter up. How do you know that your male is 
really dead? Such hogs wander for miles." 

Gid left, still muttering, and next day, a beautiful Sunday 
morning, he returned with his evidence—a sackful of bloody 
hog’s hair, and some gruesome fragments of viscera. Gid fingered 
the nasty mess lovingly, and waxed sentimental. “My pore ole 
hawgl” he mouined. “I’d know this anywheres. I never seed a 
hawg with hair like his’n. An’ this is hit. My pore ole male! I 
ain’t never gwine to see him no mo’.” 

“Where did you get this?” 

“Foun’ it in a plum thicket acrost from Jackson’s place.” 

“But Jackson had a red hog, too. He killed last Wednesday. 
Why do you think he killed yours also?” 

Gid laughed triumphantly. “ ’Cause I saw hair jes like this 
by Jackson’s scalding pot yestidday. I us walking thu his yahd 
like an’ talkin’, but I notuss—yes, ma’am, I notuss! They’s hair 
like this aroun’ his pot. I see where he scrope up a lot an’ buhn 
it, but they is some theah.” 

“Come,” I said briefly. “Bring that sack with you. Well see.” 

By the scalding pot in the hard swept cabin door yard I lined 
up the two families in unfriendly silence. I searched carefully. 
I “scrope” in a wide ciicle, and I found plenty of red hog hair 
—but it did not match! 

Never was accuser more completely crestfallen. There was 
much vociferation on both sides, and feeling acutely the error in 
Gid’s statement that there was now nothing between the fami¬ 
lies but the atmosphere, I took him away with me. 

Just before sundown he arrived at the Big House again. He 
had found, he said, more evidence. This time it pointed to a 
hand on another place, and Gid hinted darkly that had “there 
been a man yere”—I lost my temper. 
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“Gid, I’m boss. Anything that the head of this place should 
do, I’ll do. Right down to shooting. Come with me.” 

I took him to the overseer on the neighboring plantation, and 
he listened courteously to my tale. 

“Of course you must satisfy your labor, Mrs. Neely. I will go 
with you at once.” 

For hours that night in drizzling rain and dismal daikness we 
drove over that plantation, searching barn and cabin, and inter¬ 
viewing hands who consistendy conu adicted themselves and 
each other, but we found no trace of the whereabouts, past or 
present, of a large red “male” with curly red hair; but Gid was 
satisfied at last, and I heard no more about his “hawg.” 

The old adage about mischief and idle hands ceitainly holds 
in plantation life, for Sunday is the day of days for trouble. It 
was the day on which Spot and Henderson, two of “the wages,” 
got “mad” at one another, and Henderson, report said, was 
gunning for Spot. The families of both were becoming hyster¬ 
ical; plantation order had to be maintained. Rather wearily I 
mounted my horse and rounded up the pair. Henderson’s gun 
had been impounded, but I made both of them turn out their 
pockets to prove that they weie not toting pistols, and then I 
spoke firmly. 

“So you boys want to fight, eh? That’s all right with me, but 
you are not going to do it with guns and murder somebody. 
You are coming up to the lot (barnyaid) and we will square 
a circle. I’ll be there to see fair play, but you will fight this out 
with your fists or you will shake hands here and now.” 

They shook hands. 

Occasionally there is something serious, as there was when I 
was roused from a nap one hot Sunday afternoon by an in¬ 
sistent tapping on the Big House porch. Vexed and sleepy I went 
to the door, expecting some trivial request, but I found the giant 
of the place cowering in a corner by the steps, ashy with fright. 
At sight of me he whispered, “Ole Miss, I killed Slim.” 

“Killed Slim!” I gasped. 

“Yas’m. He stuck a knife in me, and I threw a brick at him. 
They says I killed him. His brother’s gone fer a gun.” 

There was a bloody knife cut in the back of Big Bob’s cover- 
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alls; this might be serious. I snatched up a sun hat and started 
for the cabin where the fight had occurred. Big Bob shortened 
his stride to my step, and ludicrously tried to hide his six feet 
three beside my five feet four. At the cabin pandemonium 
reigned; at least a dozen hands were there, and the victim, face 
downward on the cabin porch, was moaning dramatically. I held 
impromptu court at once. There had been a crap game, and 
Big Bob had won “twenty-fi’ ” cents from Slim and his brother 
Jule—both visitors. Big Bob had started to leave with his win¬ 
nings, and the brothers had double-teamed him. 

Attacked in front and behind, Big Bob had snatched the 
weapon nearest to hand, and had heaved a brick at Slim. Big 
Bob could easily lift the rear end of a car unaided, so the con¬ 
cussion was terrific, but, fortunately, the brick had struck Slim’s 
head. Certainly he was not dead, and I was sceptical of even 
serious injury. I examined him carefully, then I said, “Get up! 
you are not hurt so badly.” 

“Ah’m killed,” he moaned feebly. 

“Nonsense. You nearly killed Big Bob. An inch lower and that 
knife would have reached his heart. Get up—I’ll dress your face.” 

I did; swabbing his bruises with iodine, and his conduct with 
vitriolic speech. I had barely finished when Slim’s brother Jule 
arrived, tie had not brought the gun, but he had borrowed a 
rackety flivver and would take Slim to the doctor. 

“I’ve saved you that expense,” I said. “But get him off this 
place. Better take him home." 

Jule grew very impudent. His brother had been hurt, the 
law. . . . 

“Be quiet! you two started the row, now get off this place, and 
stay off. Remember, neither one of you is to show up here again.” 

Next week I saw Slim, riding high on a cotton wagon, racket¬ 
ing through town, and none the worse for his adventure. I had 
no further troubles with him, but a few months later Jule 
lounged into the Big House back yard on a trifling pretext. 

“Didn’t I tell you to stay off this place?” I inquired politely. 

“Yas’m.” 

“Then why are you here?” 

“I was jus’ goin’ thu.” 
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“Then go through. Don’t forget the line again. I will show it 
to you this time.” 

Do you think me high-handed, you good people of well- 
policed, closely settled neighborhoods ? Remember there was bad 
blood between Slim, Jule, and Big Bob, and the latter, as one of 
my hands, was under my protection. In the lonely lands beyond 
the county seat the planters and their representatives are expected 
to keep order. It is better to fend off trouble than to have a “Quart 
(Court) Scrape,” with half the hands on the place summonsed 
as witnesses for the piosecution or the defense and the other 
half neither to hold nor to bind away from the couit room 
because of kinship or curiosity. And that, perhaps, at the May 
term of court, when ciops need constant care. 

Moieover should a case actually reach the couit house the 
Boss Man must go there also. His presence is almost as neces¬ 
sary as the coat each man must don for appearance in the court 
room. That is a legal requirement, a gesture of respect, but the 
Boss Man’s presence is a moral obhgadon. When one of my 
hands fell foul of the law my lawyers, who were of couise his, 
gieatly regretted a lady’s appearance in the court room but ad¬ 
mitted its necessity. Not because I was on a thousand-dollar 
bond for the appeal ance of the culprit, but because “Your labor 
expects it. You must, of course, stand by.” 

Stilling gave me many anxious moments. It is dangerous to 
allow the custom of private manufacture to grow unchecked, 
and by the fights I had to quell on “pay day Sa’days” and the 
hangovers on Monday mornings, I knew that 1 my place was 
amply supplied with liquor. 

“If there is a still on this place and I know it, the sheriff also 
shall know it,” I warned the hands, but it is not for nothing that 
Brer Rabbit is the hero of Negro folk-lore. Though weak “he 
powe’ful schemey”—and he always wins. I never found a still, 
though I once came on a day-old trail where one Calvin had 
carefully removed his outfit from the swamp. He had removed 
himself also, having given a most plausible excuse for absence 
over the week end. 

Calvin’s almost immediate and perfectly water-tight excuse for 
getting permission to leave the place for a day or two gave me 
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a keen appreciation of the self-recommendation of a hoary old 
sinner who asked me for a job. 

“Mistis,” he explained, “ah wants a place wheah my wife 
kin stay. I'm gettin’ on, an’ I wants a house she kin put her 
fu’nituh in. I’m not goin’ to tell you no lies, Mistis. Least- 
ways, ef I does, ain’t nobuddy gwine t’know it—’ceptin’ me an’ 
Gawd.” 

Plantation life is a bit in advance of the times as regards 
woman’s work. Her place is not only in the home, it is a matter 
of course that she shall do her pait in the field as well. That is 
not only a right, but a duty, and the cropper whose “women 
folks won’t he’p him” earns from his fellows a curious blend 
of pity and contempt. 

Trial marriage (though not so called) is so completely recog¬ 
nized by custom that the Burial and Benevolent Societies require 
that members shall designate by name the recipient-to-be of the 
“bereavement money,” lest, as in the case of the wedding which 
didn’t come off, the “gennelman’s fus’ wife tu’n up, an’ ac’ jes’ 
scanalous.” 

Short of stopping absolute muider, interference in “man and 
wife trouble” is most unwise. Rarely indeed is it forgiven. One 
night shrill howls came from a cabin, and grew so piercing and 
convincing that a small crowd gathered. Before authority could 
arrive to investigate the woman who had been shrieking stepped 
out upon the porch. 

“Now yo’ all jes’ go right away fum heah 1 ” she commanded. 
“Ain’t nothin’ the matteh. Lovey uz jus’ custizin’ me.” 

Getting a pair license is a bit of social swank sometimes re¬ 
quired by the bride to be, though it generally involves amazing 
circumventions of the law. 

Thomas, coal-black, steady, stupid, was greatly enamored of 
Pearlie, a fussy young thing who insisted upon the social dis¬ 
tinction of a marriage. The Boss Man almost invariably ad¬ 
vances the money for the pair license, so Thomas was duly ac¬ 
companied to the office of the Clerk of the Court of Ordinary, 
and made his application. 

“How old are you?” (He looked forty.) 

“Twenty-four.” 
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“You must have been raised rough,” commented the clerk. 
“Ever been married befoie?” 

“Yessuh.” 

“Living with your wife?” 

“Nossuh.” 

“How long since you have lived with her?” 

“Eight yeahs.” 

“How long did you live with her before you parted?” 

“Eight yeahs.” 

“Eight years old when you were married, eh? Illegal. I’ll 
issue the license.” 

“Yessuh.” 

Thomas knew perfectly well what he was about. 

Not so Jud, a lad on his first matrimonial venture. He was 
dismayed to have the license refused because his bride was under 
legal age. Leaving the clerk’s office he saw a sign which said 
quite plainly “Licenses.” He strolled in and bought one, glee¬ 
fully pocketing the difference in price—a dollar and a half. I 
should never have known how my loan had been diveited had 
not Jud found out later, to his consideiable chagrin, that he had 
acquired a hunting license. 

Sales at the plantation commissary are inteiesting. Of course 
practically everything is sold on credit, and the amount must 
be deducted from the buyer’s pay, so the problem of salesman¬ 
ship lies in selling the idea of wanting as little as possible. But I 
discovered that the lucky possessor of ten cents in cash could 
dine with much gusto on a seven-cent tin of sardines and three 
lemon cookies. When some sick hand sent to the “Sto’ ” for a 
“box of salmonses” or a pound of cheese, I uttered no words of 
dietic wisdom—I recognized that the ailing one was convales¬ 
cent and entitled to sickroom delicacies. 

Truly life in the cabins is bare of luxuries, but I am sure that 
the dwellers therein pity us of the “Big Houses” for the burden 
of our possessions. “Too many dishes!” I heard a boy murmur 
as he helped with spring cleaning in my pantry; and the cere¬ 
monial visit of a respectable old field hand closed in a daze of 
amazement that a house in which two persons live should have 
three bedrooms. “What fur?" she demanded blankly. 
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Wc and they stand at the same point and look along divergent 
sides of the angle to uttedy diffeient goals. The centuries of 
experience behind our race have given us the uige to acquire, to 
hand on to our sons. Behind theirs lies the ]ungle, with its 
insecurity of life. On the hottest summer nights their solid 
wooden shutters are closed to keep out nameless terrors of the 
dark. The throb of the “S’ciety drum” speaks to them as the 
drums of Africa spoke to their forefathers. These people under¬ 
stand want—economy not at all. For them efficiency is not, but 
kindliness of living is Some day the world may compromise on 
a combination of both. North and South will be a pleasanter 
place in which to Eve. 




TWO YEARS 

'Emmett Go wen 


I once tried to write this story as fiction, to pretend that the 
events of it never really happened, but I could do nothing 
with it that way. Short stories have to be plotted, and I could 
not make the literal truth shape itself to fit a plot. In conven¬ 
tional fiction of one sort, I should have married the colonel’s 
daughter and lived happily ever after, or in fiction to suit an¬ 
other taste, the young man should have gone through with his 
intention of hanging himself from the ceiling bars of his cell by 
a noose made from his belt. 

I have decided to tell the facts. I may blush at the facts, but that 
is all right. It takes an effort of will to say that, although I did 
prepare the noose and fasten one end to the lop of the cell, I did 
not have what it would take to accept voluntarily the physical dis¬ 
comforts of hanging. It is even harder to say that Elizabeth 
Hall, for whom I wanted to make the gesture of supreme abne¬ 
gation, had no reason, beyond the fact that she would have 
had a normal distaste for actual tragedy, to care whether I hung 
myself or not. 

And now, as they say, go on with the story. 

I was a nineteen-year-old private in the Marines when I got 
involved in the trouble which was to result in my being court- 
martialled and sentenced to five years (subsequently reduced to 
three) in the Naval Prison at Parris Island. As nineteen will, I 
had come to consider myself a devil of a fellow, an adventurer 
escaped from the pages of swashbuckling fiction. I had been 
around. I had deserted the hill farm in Tennessee at sixteen, and 
made my own way for a year as a house-painter, lineman’s 
helper, truck-driver. I had been, for nearly two years, a Marine, 
sea-going and land-lubbing. I had fought in skirmishes with 
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Haitian bandits and bad received the scar of a machete. I had 
once been drunk in St. Croix for a month on the marvellous 
rum for which the island is famous. I had fought over West 
Indian beauties. I had won an expert-rifleman medal, a swim¬ 
ming championship, had been put up for promotion to sergeant 
and was then within an inch of growing to six feet tall, all of 
which seemed of great importance. I was young enough to 
think that such things made me experienced and hard-boiled, 
capable of subduing my destiny with knuckled fists. Naturally, 
I was ripe for getting into trouble. 

The opportunity soon came, 

The enlisted personnel of the Marine detachment at Charles¬ 
ton, S. C., where I was sent for discharge toward the end of my 
enlistment, was having unofficial difficulties with the police. The 
cops were “riding” us, arresting Maiines upon any pretext at all. 
They made it a practical impossibility for a Maune to enjoy 
the amusement facilities of the town without getting locked up 
in the police station. Hostility grew. One night a Marine was 
caught doing a little quiet love-making in a vacant lot. The 
Marine got shot up rather badly. 

We decided to teach the policemen a lesson. The plan re¬ 
solved itself into one to raid the police-station, take command 
and lock the cops up in their own cells. This we set out to do. 

In the planning of that project I had no part beyond being 
one of those who were willing to go along. It was not until 
about twenty of us were in the station-house, with the night 
police force cowering and trembling before our rifles, that I 
took any active part. At this stage I became conspicuous by 
declaring that all this was going to get us into trouble with the 
commanding officer, unless we hurried back to the barracks be¬ 
fore we were missed. This subsequently enabled the police to 
identify me as being a leader in the prank. 

Eight of us went to the brig. We were kept there two months, 
awaiting a court martial and its outcome. We were not wor¬ 
ried, for we felt certain that we would be acquitted. We were 
in high spirits when we were led out in front of the detachment 
to receive the verdict. The formalities entailed a parade, and then 
We were marched, under guard, out in front of ranks standing 
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at attention. In spite of our handcuffs, I think we enjoyed being 
in the limelight. 

I tried to guess from the face of the Officer of the Day what 
our fate would be. His face was expressionless. He reminded me 
of a man playing poker, the way he looked blank and held up a 
sheaf of papers, like a hand of cards, in front of him. He stood 
with his heels together, his field hat tilted a little over his 
right eye, his boots and the butt of his automatic catching a 
gleam of spring sunshine. He came to my name first. 

“Gowen, Samuel Emmett, private first class.” 

“Here, sir.” 

He began to read and my spirits sank into my leggings. 

“Found guilty and sentenced to five years . . He read on in 
a droning sing-song. . , . 

I remember that I wanted to cry, and, like a child, I began 
to long for my mother. I tried to grin, like the devil-may-care 
fellow that I fancied I was, but when I forced my facial muscles 
there was a peculiar reacdon in my stomach. I nearly vomited. 

That sickening sensation was to stay with me for weeks, like 
something gnawing m my belly. 

At nineteen a blow like that is too much. It was for me, be¬ 
cause I was caught without any philosophical self-sufficiency to 
protect me from the shock of the sentence. In one moment, all 
my hopes were lost, all my conceits taken away. 

Looking back on it I think that what happened to me, psy¬ 
chologically, was that all my thought processes were shattered, 
my habits of character disconnected. Hitherto, I had held an 
all’s-right conception of life and now the refutation of every¬ 
thing was being practised on my own person. Disillusionments, 
which must come in every intelligent life, should come gradu¬ 
ally, a few at a time, and not all at once like that. That way it 
was horrible, terrifying, nightmarish. 

The sense of nightmare passed gradually, after I had been 
taken to the prison, and had begun to adapt myself to a 
grotesque new world—a world locked, iron-barred, gun-guarded. 
I got used to hobnailed shoes and learned to ignore the con¬ 
stant itching of the rough wool of the prison garb. I choked 
down, with equal indifference, the prison food and the stupid 
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insults of the guards, I learned to enjoy, as a luxury, any ciga¬ 
rette stub I could surrepdtiously garner from the gutter when 
out with laboring gangs. ... In prison men learn to forget 
miseiy, and some even seem to become comparatively happy, 
like men who sing in trenches because their guts have not yet 
been blown out. I soon got used to everything except the sense 
of terror which I always had when I was locked up in a cell 
at night. 

FirsL there was a phase of defensive indifference and then 
I had a period of foolish hope. Like all other prisoners, I refused 
to believe that I would serve the full term of my sentence. I 
chose to believe that the miracle would happen and that almost 
any day would bring the older for my lelease. A minor miracle 
did come to pass, for the gods in Washington decreed that five 
years was too severe a sentence for my offense. They made it 
three. It meant that, with perfect conduct and with the luck 
not to get a single blemish on my piison record, I could get one- 
third “good time,” and, therefore, the time I would serve stood 
at two years, Without the miracle I could not get out under that 
time. Yet I refused to believe that I would stay in prison so 
long. The miracle would happen. I knew it. When I doubted 
it, the gnawing started again at the pit of my stomach. 

My hope, even though it was foolish and futile, had the effect 
of lifting me out of despair. I was waiting. I regained the 
ability to be interested in the passing days. I sought after such 
prizes as a package of cigarettes or a chocolate bar; I strained 
after neatness by folding my trousers under my mattress at 
night, so they would look pressed in the morning. I ate rough 
food with relish and slept well. If I slept with my mouth open 
and a cockroach crawled in, as often happened, I spat it out and 
went back to sleep. I conceived an ambition—to shine as a model 
prisoner and be made a trusty. 

One night Ritchie, who was president of the Mutual Welfare 
League and also a Jimmylegs (a trusty with authority over other 
prisoners), came into Number Two Brig with a list of names. 
The bell clanged for attention. I was in the washroom scrub¬ 
bing my underwear in a bucket. My name was called out, along 
with the others on the list. 
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“You guys stand by at the door,” Ritchie ordered. 

After a while the sentry turned his key in the lock and let 
us out. Always before, there had been guards with shotguns to 
escort us. Now there were none. 

“Go to the Main Biig,” Ritchie said. 

It seemed strange to walk that short distance from Number 
Two Brig to the Main Brig without a guaid It made the flood¬ 
lights seem festive. Theie was a sweet taste to the air that blew 
in from the sea over the marshes at night. It was good to sniff 
it without fear of offending a Leatherneck sentry. 

We were let into the Main Brig and taken to the Mutual 
Welfare League office The officers of the league weie there. 
The waiden, a Marine Corps first sergeant, sat in a chair 
tilted against the wall. 

“The warden wants to talk to you guys,” Ritchie said. 

The warden did not like to talk. “You tell ’em, Ritchie,” he 
said. 

“Okay, warden,” Ritchie said. He began making us a speech. 

“You birds have all been here long enough to know' what 
the Mutual Welfare League stands foi. It makes things easier 
for us. We gotta thank it that we got the honor system in this 
jail. We’re damned lucky we got it, and we’re lucky we got a 
warden that believes in it, and tries to make things easier for 
us . . .” 

Ritchie spoke at length, with much indirect flattery for the 
warden. Then he had us hold up our right hands and swear 
an oath not to attempt escape. 

While this was going on, I became aware that Kraus, who 
had been sentenced with me, was trying to get my eye. In the 
middle of the oath, he gave me a surreptitious wink. That wink 
said, as plainly as words: 

“They’re making us trusties and now we can get away.” 

I tried to look innocent. 

We went back to the tailor-shop to have the insignia of trus¬ 
ties (a white star in a circle) sewed on our sleeves. Kraus 
nudged me and whispered: 

“A good swimmer could get to the mainland.” 

“Careful. Some stool-pigeon might hear you.” I was nervous. 
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“It’s not over two miles when the tide is low,” Kraus said. 

My job as a tiusty was to serve as house orderly for Colonel 
Hall, the commanding officer o£ the Marine detachment on the 
island. I was allowed out of the prison from daylight until 
dark, although I had to report at the guardroom twice during 
the day. The work was easy, after having been on a laboring 
gang unloading fiom barges an endless supply of cement. I 
polished boots with hot-eyed resentment, but with an aware¬ 
ness that they were not as heavy as cement sacks. I trembled 
with rage when the colonel’s cook, a St. Helena negress, lorded 
it over me, but I liked her simple-heai ted kindliness when she 
handed out dainties from the colonel’s table. 

I think my young manhood was affronted worst of all when 
I was asked to take Mrs. Hall’s snippy little lap-dog out for an 
airing, but when Elizabeth came along one day I felt differently 
about it. After that, I looked forward to taking the dog out, and 
I was happy whenever Elizabeth came out, too. 

Elizabeth was the older of the colonel’s two daughters. She 
was sixteen, and at that age she was full-figured and pretty. It 
is hard to desciibe her looks beyond saying that most of the 
blond, blue-eyed girls on magazine covers seem to have been 
drawn from her, and many of those type-beauties, to this day, 
give me a start of recognition. Her very femininity was, some¬ 
how, a marvellous phenomenon; for at nineteen one may be 
oversensitized to sex, and, besides, I lived in the womanless 
world of prison. The sound of he^ voice invariably sent the 
prickle of a thrill through me; to walk beside her, leading the 
dog, was an expeiience that made my knees feel weak. 

I think my breathless adoration must have flattered her. Per¬ 
haps also she may have been intrigued by my maleness, may 
have found it a novelty, since she was still being treated as a 
child by her parents, and saw no young men. Anyway, she got 
into a habit of finding pretexts to be with me. 

Elizabeth used to ask me questions about myself. I lied and 
exaggerated, trying to make myself seem heroic, while, at the 
moment, I would feel menial and ashamed, for the conversa¬ 
tion might be going on during my polishing of her father’s 
boots. 
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She liked to talk about getting married some day. 

“Of course, I’ll marry a Marine officer. I don’t like Naval 
officers.” 

“But how about a civilian?” I was beginning to have dreams 
about what I might do when I became a civilian. 

“Oh, I hate civilians.” 

“But there are interesting civilians. Lawyers, artists—” (I 
hadn’t decided whether I would be an attorney or a painter.) 
“A lawyer might make a lot of money for you.” 

“He’d probably wear glasses and be stoop-shouldered. No, 
I’d never marry a civilian.” 

The conversation made me unhappy. 

Even though she intensified my sense of inferiority and dis¬ 
grace, I think that knowing her must have revived in me some¬ 
thing that prison usually kills. Prison breaks a man’s spirit, and 
makes of him a psychological gelding. Prisons are run with an 
evil cleverness, and everything is insidiously arranged to break 
a man, to tear out of him all self-assurance, all individuality. 
I have verified this by subsequently meeting some of the dere¬ 
licts turned helplessly loose in the world by the institution 
where I was. It takes sadistic guards but a little while to 
knock the spirit out of you, and sometimes they do it literally, 
with a club. They did this to me, but I think Elizabeth restored 
it. 

She made me feel hopeless and inferior, but, paradoxically, she 
restored my pride. She gave me back the power to have dreams 
and hopes. From developing a habit of trying to wear my gray 
uniform with an air, I progiessed to one of planning beyond the 
end of my term. I think that when I began bribing the prison 
tailor to keep my pants pressed there was something more com¬ 
plex happening to my character. 

Meanwhile, Kraus was making plans for our escape. I didn’t 
want to get away. I told myself that I wanted to finish my sen¬ 
tence and face the outside—the vague, wonderful outside that 
prisoners talk of as if it were paradise—without the handicap 
of being a fugitive. Yet I think the real reason I wanted to 
stay was to remain near Elizabeth. Even prison was not too 
much to suffer just to see her for a few minutes each day. 
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I could not bring myself to telling Kraus that I would not go. 
Fie would have accused me of being afraid. I had 110 fear of the 
possibility of being shoL by guards, or of being recaptured, 
beaten, and given more time, yet I was afraid of what Kraus 
might think of me if I refused to go. Fear of an opinion was, 
as it so often is, greater than fear of personal injury. And so I 
let myself be kept in the plan. 

Pernaps I would escape with Kraus. It pleased me to consider 
how surprised Elizabeth would be when she learned that her 
meek little pnsoner had made a daring escape. In the end, I 
made up my mind to go. 

Elizabeth unwittingly influenced my decision, as she influ¬ 
enced piactically everything I thought and did. This she accom¬ 
plished, innocently, by making me jealous. A stable sergeant was 
teaching her to ride, and when she began to talk about how 
handsome and how charming the sergeant was, I fairly choked 
with hidden lage. Her talk was meie prattle, but it made me 
desperate. 

That night, in the barracks where the trusties were locked 
after dark, I visited Kraus at his bunk. We sat on the lower 
of the bed’s two decks and smoked, while we waited for a 
chance to talk without being overheard. 

“Well, kid, everything’s set,” Kraus said. “The boat is all 
ready and today I made some paddles for it.” 

As a trusty, Kraus had a job at die garbage dump, at a 
remote spot on the shore of the island, and he had been able to 
repair an old abandoned boat. He kept it hidden in the 
swamp. 

“When do we go?” I asked. 

"When do you say?” 

“Let’s make it soon—tomorrow.” 

“No, we better make it Saturday,” Kraus said. 

I wondered why he wanted to wait, and extend the chance 
of the boat’s being found. The next day would have done as 
well as Saturday. Our plan was to go to the boat at dark, when 
we were supposed to report in at the prison. We would simply 
put out in the boat and be rowing for the mainland by the 
lime they missed us. 
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However, I did not challenge his wanting to wait until Sat¬ 
urday. After all, he had taken the leadership; they were his 
plans, his boat. 

I gave Kraus some cigarettes and went back to my own 
bunk. 

The next day I had a talk with Elizabeth. I was turning the 
crank of the ice-cream freezer for the cook, when Elizabeth 
came out and sat on the kitchen steps. She had on breeches and 
riding-boots. Wind had teased some strands of hair loose from 
the knot at the back of her head and the blond wisps blew 
around her face. She had been riding with the stable sergeant. 
I was bitter about that. 

“How is your sergeant?” I asked, trying to manage an inden¬ 
tion of sarcasm mixed with unconcern. 

“I don’t like him any more,” she said, with a laugh. “He 
smells like the stables.” 

“You ought not to mind that. He is handsome. And so charm¬ 
ing*” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” she said. 

“Why not?” 

“Why, I couldn’t ever care for an enlisted man.” 

Elizabeth uttered the words, but it was not she who was 
speaking. It was an utterance of the Marine Corps, of a military 
system. 

“I’d even turn down Rudolph Valentino if he were an enlisted 
man,” she said. 

I turned the freezer crank furiously. I had wanted to tell her 
of my romantic ambitions, to paint for her with words a vision 
of a fictivc lover, laden with honors and successes, coming back 
to her. Instead I saw the futility of the whole of my dream. I 
did not see it in its true terms, but I saw it like this: she would 
never care for an enlisted man; I was a prisoner and, therefore, 
still further beneath her. 

She got up and went back into the house. After a little while 
she came out again, and held out to me a pair of tan boots. 

“Mother says will you please shine Father’s boots for the pa¬ 
rade tomorrow.” 

Those eternal boots! They symbolized the whole of my 
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giievance. Because officers vvoie boots, I was in prison. Because 
they wore shiny, leather boots, she was to be forever remote 
from me. I loved her and she handed me a pair of boots to 
shine. 

“And so I have to shine the boots that trample me!” I said 
bitterly. 

She took the boots back. “I always thought you didn’t like to 
shine them,” she said. “I’m going to tell Father not to make you 
do it any more.” 

“No, I’ll do it,” I said. “Somebody has to shine them. No 
colonel could ever polish his own boots.” 

We each insisted. Finally, she went back into the house. 

Later in the day she came out wealing a new summer frock. 
I was sitting on the steps polishing the boots. 

She told me in detail about the fact that she was going 
with her mother on the Savannah boat to visit somebody in 
Savannah. 

“We won’t be back until Sunday,” she told me. 

“You’ll never see me again,” I said bitterly. 

When she began to question me as to what I meant, I tried 
to make it seem that I had merely made a silly remark. When 
her mother called her into the house, to get leady for the visit, 
she was puzzled. 

At the doqr she turned and gave me a glance that was casual, 
but nevertheless thrilling. 

“See you Sunday,” she said. 

See me Sunday? She would not! Sunday I would be free. 
A fugitive but —jreel 

That night, when count of the prisoners was made, we were 
not given “at ease.” They kept us standing at attention. After a 
while the guards came thumping along again, taking another 
count. The sergeant looked woiried. 

Still we were kept at attention. A third count was made. 
There was a slight rustle of excitement among the prisoners, at 
something we felt rather than heard: somebody missing! 

A roll-call was taken next. Meanwhile, over at the guard 
detachment’s barracks, a bugle was blowing “Call to Arms.” 
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Marines, in squads, ran with their rifles past the windows. In 
the distance could be heard the spluttering noise of motor- 
kicker engines being started. 

A little later word of who was gone went through the prison. 
A man whose name I don’t remember—and Kraus! 

The liar! The double-crosser! Obviously, he had decided that 
somebody else could be more help to him in getting away than 
I could. Yet he had chosen to keep me thinking I was in on 
his plans. My feelings were hurt. 

The next day I went before the commanding officer of the 
prison, and asked to be relieved of my job as Colonel Hall’s 
orderly. 

The commanding officer was an irascible Marine Corps Colo¬ 
nel who was called Terrible Terry Williams behind his back. 
He was a tall, lean man with a face made ugly by the lines of 
evil temper and arrogance. Prisoners walked into his office on 
trembling legs. I did. 

When I told him what I wanted, he rose over his desk and 
began screaming at me in rage. He wanted to know why I asked 
to have my job changed. “Why?” he yelled. I stammered some 
silly excuse, to which he did not listen. 

“You have a good job and you’re not satisfied!’’ he shrieked 
into my face. “That’s the way with all of you goddam rats! 
Perhaps you’d like some hard work. Some hard work' Well, 
I’m going to give you something nice and soft. Garbage. . . . 
Sergeant, take the son-of-a-bitch out of here and put him on the 
garbage-truck!” 

And on the garbage-truck I went. It was the most dreaded 
detail in the prison. A Marine drove the truck and six prisoners 
loaded it. We ran, each of us, from the truck to a can in its 
route ahead. You grabbed up the can, threw it up to a prisoner 
on the truck, who emptied it and threw it back. Then you 
replaced it in its screened box and ran ahead to another one. 
The truck never stopped. You had to work on the run for hours 
at a stretch, with garbage and slops spilling into your face, ooz¬ 
ing down your neck. If you were too weak to stand all the 
running, you either quit or you passed out. In either event, 
you went to the cell-block for solitary if you failed. And 
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when you went to the cell-block, you automatically lost your 
“good-time” and had to serve a third longer. There were times 
when my aching, panting body tried to assert a will independent 
of my mind, and simply lie down on the ground. I can think of 
only one word to apply to that daily garbage marathon— 
horrible / 

It was humiliating, too, for only piisoners in disfavor were put 
on that job. Worse yet; I was aware that Elizabeth must, sooner 
or later, see me when the truck passed the colonel’s house— 
see me trotting along with a garbage-can on my shoulder. Some¬ 
times I had a feeling that she was looking at me out of the 
window, but I would not turn my face in that direction to see 
if she was. 

I think the sum total of all these humiliations and hard¬ 
ships and disillusionments was what gave me the passion for 
knowledge, which, as I look back upon it, seems to have come 
all at once. I had never before conceined myself in the least with 
what lies between the covers of books. I had received no formal 
education befoie I left home, schools not being considered im¬ 
portant in the Tennessee backwoods. I was practically illiterate. 
And yet I was obsessed by a desire to know everything. I 
tackled the prison library with all the vigor I had left from 
garbage carrying. At three in the afternoon, when all the gar¬ 
bage of the post had been gathered, I would rush straight to the 
library. From then until taps, at ten, I read passionately. 

I began by selecting tomes for the solemnity of their titles, the 
dignity of their formats. At first I had to go slowly, puzzling 
out the meanings of unfamiliar words. I wanted to read faster, 
to cover more giound. A friend being discharged was commis¬ 
sioned to send me in a dictionary from the outside. He sent it, 
and I made a rule never to go past a word I did not under¬ 
stand. 

Of course, I read a great deal of drivel. In fact, good books 
were in the minority, at first. I had to find out. I had to read 
everything to find the things I needed. 

As the months went along, the books and their print-rendered 
information became more and more my reality. Elizabeth 
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seemed like a creature in a dream more than a girl over whom 
I had driven myself half crazy. She was a dream and a sensa¬ 
tion of excitement that lasted for a moment each day, as the gar¬ 
bage-truck passed her house. The garbage-truck was nol even a 
dieam; I worked automatically, my consciousness occupied with 
the knowledge I was acquiring. I forgot even the stench which 
clung always to me, which stayed with me after I had finished 
the day’s work and had scrubbed myself with sea-soap. 

I was not merely reading; I was studying. My studies were 
not classified under headings. Fiction, biography, history, eco¬ 
nomics, psychology, philosophy, natural history—all were fed 
indiscriminately to the appetite of my awakening mind. The 
prison libiary was a good one. When I found my way out of 
the maze of printed trash, I could find on the shelves nearly any¬ 
thing I needed to suit my forming tastes. 

I remember that at this time I thought of my mind as some¬ 
thing burning like a fire, and of each book as fresh fuel to make 
the flames leap higher, to shed moie light. I fed the fire with 
everything. As I made progress, I decided that I must take 
up Latin and mathematics. They were hard come by. They re¬ 
quired slow, ponderous study. I had to arrive, timorously, at 
correct pronunciations in Latin by a process of logic (I usually 
got them wrong). Latin was labor; you can’t race through Ovid 
as you can “Creasy’s Decisive Battles of the World.” I was im¬ 
patient about mathematics; you can’t solve with a glance a 
problem in geometry. 

Not wanting to waste from my studies the time spent on the 
garbage-truck, I copied poetry out of books, to memorize while 
at work. Thus I trotted from garbage-can to garbage-can memo¬ 
rizing verse, mouthing the exquisite words of a sonnet, with 
slops running down my neck from the can on my shoulder. 
Now and then I snatched a glance at my “script,” which I 
carried in my cap next to my clipped head. 

My fellow prisoners thought I had gone crazy; perhaps I had. 
At least, I had become a fanatic. 

And, as most fanatics do, I acquired disciples. I didn’t want 
them, but they formed a cult for seeking learning and I was 
their leader. There was the Norwegian sailor who tried to teach 
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me French in reiurn for my tutoring him in reading, spelling 
and arithmetic; there were half a dozen young men who made 
me diiect them in ways of “improving the mind”; theie was 
Geoige Russell, who seemed to me very cultured, and with him 
I debated problems of the world as fast as I learned what the 
problems were. With my disciples, I was always their superior, 
for my intensity was always greater than theirs; I was always 
ahead of them in whatever subject they wanted my help in. I 
may have been only one or two volumes ahead of them, but they 
did not think of that. 

Elizabeth was, in some vague way, back of all this. Pei haps it 
was some mixed-up desire of the male to shine in the eyes of 
the female, some psychological motive twisted by prison into 
a pathological one. I don’t know just how she was back of it. 
I do know that she was. I know that every time I turned a 
good phiase in my arguments with George Russell, I thought of 
Elizabeth, and wished that she could have heard me. Some¬ 
times, with her image in my mind, I would mutter passionately: 

“I’ll show you, darling. I’ll prove that I’m good enough for 
you 1 ” 

One day my reading got me into trouble. It was Sunday, and 
not having to work, I was blissfully spending the whole long 
day on my bunk, in the midst of an armful of books. A Marine 
came in and foimed a detail of prisoners to go down to the 
docks and unload baggage from the Savannah boat. I was one 
of them. As a trusty, I was to go to the docks without a guard, 
and be them when the boat came in. 

The other men on the detail filed out of the brig, but I re¬ 
mained on my bunk with a volume titled “Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius.” I did not intend to disobey the Marine; I 
merely failed to heed his command. 

I was, regardless of my intentions, or lack of them, put up 
for “office hours” next day. 

Old Terrible Terry raged and screamed at me until he was 
swollen and spluttering. 

It was a terrifying thing to feel your fate in the malignant 
hands of Terrible Terry. You trembled, and were half stunned 
by the severity of his punishments; and when the guard took 
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you out of the office, he led you through the guardroom and 
unlocked a small, steel-barred door in the back. Beyond that 
door was the extra-punishment cell-block. 

Terrible Terry gave me a punishment as unthought as his 
oaths. 

“Ten days bread and water, sixty days solitary, loss of all 
‘good time’!” 

I had never seen the inside of Number Four Cell-Block and 
had hoped that I never would. It was a dreaded place, and its 
associations were as dark and evil as its windowless interior. 
Its name was a synonym for foulness, for pain, foi horror. 
That little grated door through which I was pushed shut in the 
secrets of the prison. I was to learn them by the sounds from the 
other solitary-confinement cells. There was an insane man in 
there, keeping up an unearthly shrieking and wailing, battering 
himself against the bars, when he should have been receiving 
treatment in the hospital. There was a drug addict whom the 
guards clubbed for begging for drugs. A boy who was hidden 
away in there to save from court martial the Marines who had 
beaten him nearly to death. A man who had attempted mur¬ 
der. And also there were those like myself, who had done little 
more than become objects for the malevolence of Terrible 
Terry. 

Kraus and the man who had attempted escape with him 
were in there. They had been re-court-martialled, given an 
added sentence of three years and now were to be removed to 
the Naval Prison at Portsmouth. 

Everybody in that cell-block was on solitary confinement, and 
it was a crime to open your mouth in speech, but one day in the 
toilet I had a few words with Kraus. 

“How did they catch you?” I asked him. 

“We couldn’t get out of those swamps over there,” he said. 
“There are only two ways out, the causeway and the railroad 
trestle. They just waited for us. They got us on the railroad 
trestle.” 

“Did they beat you?” 

"They didn't—they made some of the guys here do it.” 

“Why?” 
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“It’s against the rules for guards to beat prisoners,” Kraus 
said. “So they have it done, and watch it.” 

“But they do beat up men themselves.” 

“Not men who would take their bruises before the officers of 
a court-maitiai board,” Kraus said. “Just those they can lock 
up in here until they get well.” 

The first few days of solitary confinement are not so bad, 
when you are already used to being locked in cells. It gets you 
giadually. In the first place, the bread-and-water diet puts you 
in a highly sensitized state of mind, and the ordinary dumb 
acceptance is teplaced by a full awareness of the horroi of 
prison. There is something profoundly terrible about being 
locked up, day after day, week after week, in a cell that is cold 
and bare and dark. You have spells of panic. You suffer from 
an instinctive terror that comes of utter hopelessness. You go 
crazy. . . . 

One day George Russell was brought into the cell-block for 
solitaiy confinement. As he passed my cell, he tossed through 
the bars a tiny book. It was a vest-pocket edition of “The 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” to me a greater piesent than a 
fortune would be to a man in a bread-line. 

By luck I saved it from the guards who were continually 
searching us. It was very small, leathei bound, and I could roll 
it up and hide it between my legs. F01 weeks and weeks it was 
all that I had between myself and the mad terror. The irony of 
it—reading of red wine, of song, of love, reading with peering, 
aching eyes in the ghostly, dungeon light of the cell. . . . After 
a while I knew it all by heart. . . . 

And that inverted Bowl they call the Sky, 

Whereunder crawling cooped we live and die, 

Lift not your hands to It for help—for It 
As impotently moves as you or I. 

The story has no climax. I lived through the cell-block expe¬ 
rience, and when it was over, I was put to work on a laboring 
gang. We worked on the dock, under guard, as stevedores. I 
had three months more to serve before I would have two years 
done. Then I would begin on the final year, which I would 
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have to bear because Terrible Terry liked to rule his prison with 
an iron hand. 

However, Terrible Terry was relieved from duty as com¬ 
manding officer of the prison at about that time. His successor 
restored the “good time” of all prisoners whose records did not 
justify its having been taken away. That left me with just three 
more months to serve. 

One day on the dock I noticed some boxes of furniture with 
Colonel Hall’s name on them. When the Savannah boat docked, 
we put the boxes aboard. Obviously, the colonel was being trans¬ 
ferred. 

Just before time for the boat to leave, I saw the colonel and his 
family coming down the dock. Elizabeth was leading the dog, 
walking a little ahead. She had her hat in her hand and the 
wind from the sea was blowing her blond hair, so that she 
walked with her head down. She had not seen me. 

I tried to avoid being seen by stepping behind a pile of 
boxes. The guard put his hand on the butt of his pistol. 

“Come out from there!” he said. 

I came out from behind the boxes and Elizabeth saw me. Our 
eyes met for an instant, and she looked away. I went to work 
wiLh the other prisoners loading dns of gasoline on a truck. 




THE JERSEY DEVIL CAME 

Ruth Crawford 


M y mother was thought to have done very well for herself 
when she married my father. Her people were coal 
miners; he was a glassblower. Glassbloweis, some thirty 
years ago, made good money. They went places, even though it 
was only from one factory town to another. They were notori¬ 
ously good spenders—easy come, easy go. They could generally 
afford hired girls to assist their wives. If they could not afford a 
steady gill, they at least were able to pay some woman, to do the 
washing and ironing. 

Added to those advantages of my mother’s mariiage—as far as 
their children were concerned—were the interesting vacations 
which went with the trade. Every summer the fire went out. That 
meant the factory was shut down so that the furnaces might be 
put in order to handle next season’s orders of beers, whiskeys, 
sodies, ketchups, medicines, all names of bottles. So, for two or 
three months the blowers had to live on the fruits of their win¬ 
ter’s labors. At that time the industry was run on what might be 
called a paternalistic basis. As I remember my father drew twenty 
dollars a week. We lived well on that. But he made twice that 
much or more, the rest being held in trust by the factory until the 
fire went out. 

When that happened the blowers could scab. That is, they, 
strong union men, could take employment as mill hands, go 
down into the mines, or get cheap work in other industries not so 
highly organized as the glass trade. This my father refused to do. 
Taking some other devil’s bread out of his mouth, he used to say 
contemptuously of his fellow tradesmen who forgot the prin¬ 
ciples of unionism. 

No, instead of getting another job when the fire was out, he 
used to pack himself and family in the day coach and go visiting. 

*45 
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First we would visit mother’s people and then his own, always 
paying board as befitted a family so relatively prosperous as ours. 
My father would help around with the work, or make improve¬ 
ments on a small farm which he owned near his father’s place. 
His leisure was spent in hunting and finding golden opportuni¬ 
ties for a man to start out for himself and get so he wouldn’t 
have to work for any one again. 

It was on one of these vacations that I first heard of the Jersey 
Devil. We had just arrived for the visit with my mother’s people, 
in a little mining town near St. Louis. Grandfather had a big 
place—at least it seemed enormous to me then and I have never 
seen it with adult eyes. It was a two-story gray frame house with 
a shanty or summer kitchen back of it. The front yard was kept 
for appearance’s sake, but the great space in the back of the house 
served as a social centre. Theie was a poich all across the back of 
the house. On this occasion it was filled with women, relatives 
and friends who had come to welcome my mother back among 
them. Not far away, under a huge elm tree, was the well, around 
which the men gathered to listen to my father. He was much of a 
personage among them, for he was a glassblower; they were 
miners. 

How dark it was that night! Cuddled on the well seat by my 
father, I tormented myself with fascinating stories my cousins had 
told me the summer before about people who fell in wells. I 
dreaded the moment the women folk would be calling for some 
one to draw a fresh bucket of water, dreaded the awful noise 
when the bucket would strike the water. I had not heard it for a 
year, for we, of course, had hydrants. 

Then men did not want water. They were passing around the 
beer bucket, replenished when necessary from the saloon across 
the road. The tin bucket caught the little light there was coming 
from the lamp in the kitchen. Now and then it reflected the flame 
which would break loose when some one stirred the smudge— 
slow burning rags in a coal bucket, burned so that the smoke 
therefrom would keep the mosquitoes away. 

I was afraid to fall asleep. I might dream that my father had 
fallen in the well. Certain it was that if I really fell asleep and 
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were caught at it, I would be aroused and sent upstairs to bed 
alone. So I slept by snatches. In that half-awake stage I heard the 
words, “Jersey Devil.” 

My father was telling about it. 

“What’s the Jersey Devil, Papa?” 

“It’s a great big mosquito that flies over Jersey and it’ll get you 
if you ain’t a good girl,” one of the men answered. 

For answer my father hugged me and whispered as his lips 
brushed my hair, “She’s her papa’s good little sleepy girl, ain’t 
she?” 

Then he called for the women to take me. 

That night it wasn’t the well that kept me wide awake. It was 
a mosquito with the horns and tail of a devil, riding a pitchfork, 
witch fashion, and hunting me out. And my father couldn’t save 
me from this horror which I knew to be the Jersey Devil. 

ITe couldn’t save me for he couldn’t save himself. The Jersey 
Devil came. It was the name of the first machine that made glass 
bottles, made them three, four, five times faster than my father 
could blow them, for all his skill. It was inevitable that the Jersey 
Devil should get his job. It was part of the worshipped progress 
and it was well that it came. No more do men have to stand be¬ 
fore blazing furnaces, nor have their young sons blister their 
hands carrying-in for them. 

But my youth was spent knowing the Jersey Devil to be a great 
evil, responsible for all our woes, for it had taken my father’s job 
away from him. Other machines were taking other men’s jobs 
away from them, too, away from men, artisans, skilled, proud 
tradesmen who in mid-life found themselves bereft of their trade. 
They are the unnecessary man power that stand in our breadlines 
because Jersey Devils can turn out more of this world’s goods 
than the world at present knows how to use. 

What of them? What of their families? Was their story the 
same as ours? 

Those happy days before the Jersey Devil came. On the slightest 
excuse I used to raise my hand in school, wanting to tell the 
others that my great-great-grandfather had built the first window- 
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glass factory in this country. Hadn’t my father told me so ? What 
lovely things of glass he made for me and how I showed off be¬ 
fore children who weren’t so foitunate as Lo have a glassblower 
for a father. Graceful pears, paper weights with floweis in them, 
long slender canes, stars, and flasks with bottoms so thin that the 
merest breath, blown into them, was enough to make the bottom 
move back and forth with a sucking noise. 

My father was wonderful because he could do those things. He 
was also wonderful because he was always doing something, al¬ 
ways spinning great stories for us, taking us to circuses, fairs, car¬ 
nivals, or visiting which with him was advenLure enough. And as 
for presents, he always had them with him, not only for us, but 
for us to give our playmates. One day he came home with a sec¬ 
ond-hand set of encyclopedia, for us, though none of us could 
read. Once it was a horse and buggy that he Nought; once he tied 
a cow in the yard. Bargains, they were to him, to be sold later for 
profit. To us they were adventures. One fine day he brought 
home a graphophone with a great red horn and a record from 
which you could hear a man whistle and a dog baik. And he sent 
us out to invite every one in that night to dance and listen to 
the music. None of them had graphophones. 

My father was verily a nine days’ wonder to us. Fie had friends 
everywhere, friends won because he had the most likeable gift of 
the gods, a relish for life. He was passionately in love with my 
mother, and though they were of different temperaments and am¬ 
bitions, she always reciprocated his love. Flis gieat joy was his 
three children, two boys and a girl. I was the middle one. And 
the world was made for them and he dreamed of winning it for 
them. Fie was going to get on Easy Street when his chance came 
to leave the glasshouse. He had gone into it as a carrying-in boy 
when twelve years old. Now his skill as a journeyman was cele¬ 
brated. 

My mother, who liked to be settled in life, used to complain, 
“Ed’s too good a blower, that’s dae trouble. And he knows it. 
That’s why he gets independent and quits every time things go 
wrong or he hears of a new factory. If he couldn’t get a job so 
easy he’d hang on to what he gets.” 

That might have had something to do with it, though I think 
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it was more his restless, imaginative nature that kept him going 
from one city to another, always taking us with him. He could 
always get a job in Milwaukee, Belleville, St. Louis, East St. Louis, 
Terre Haute, Muncie, and Rochester. The latter city was his boy¬ 
hood home. Once he took us all back to Rochester. That was a 
wonderful year for us. He took us around to places where he had 
played and to visit the people he had known years ago. 

During this Rochestei period we had begun losing our afflu¬ 
ence; machines were being introduced and the industry was ad¬ 
justing itself. We could afford only furnished rooms in a nice sec¬ 
tion of the city, whereas in other places we had had a nice place 
of our own. 

In such quarters my mother was embarrassed when Father’s 
friends came to pay their respects; they all seemed prosperous and 
settled. What would they think of us? 

They seemed glad to see my father and were solicitous about his 
family which had left Rochester for Muncie when that place 
opened up as a glass manufacturing centre. The principal of the 
school where Father took us for enrollment was very much ex¬ 
cited, for she had been his teacher for twenty years before. She 
liked us for his sake—she called him Eddie—and her favor dis¬ 
tinguished us among the teachers. Among the children we soon 
were celebrities, for we were from out West where the Indians 
were. So they thought and we thought it was well to keep them 
thinking so. 

In addition to Indians, whom we had never seen, we could also 
boast of having seen the Mississippi, the wonder of the geography 
classes. That was stupid of them, my brother Bill and I thought, 
because even a boat excursion on the Mississippi was not half so 
wonderful as seeing the falls in the Genesee River. They were 
frozen over when we arrived in Rochester. We anticipated the 
time when the river would be at flood stage and the ice blocks 
would go crashing over, as my father remembered they did when 
he was a boy. When we saw the ice hurtling over we understood 
why he had been so excited about our seeing them. Once he took 
us to the falls on an early May morning. He walked us along the 
river bank showing us where he and the boys used to fish and 
where they used to swim across the river. 
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Fie became more and more glamomous to us as he relived his 
boyhood with his children, Saturdays, Sundays, and evenings 
when he was working the day shift at the factory. 

Now, thinking of those months in Rochester, I realize what a 
respite they weie for him and what an escape from the ever¬ 
present undercurrent of worry. His dashing young widower 
brother, Will, also a glassblower, used to spend the evenings with 
him. They talked of the Jersey Devil. This factoiy and that fac¬ 
tory were trying out this machine and that machine. The Jersey 
Devil did the work of two men, but they were hearing now of 
machines that would do the work of six men, so 

“Lizzie, what you going to do when nobody needs glassblowers 
any morer 1 ” Uncle Will asked my mother to ease the tension of 
his discussion with my father. 

“I’ll get me a travelling salesman then, one who can buy me a 
pony coat,” she answered, “although once I thought I’d have it 
easy if I married one of you blowers.” 

“Never mind, old gal,” my father said. “We’ll get on Easy 
Street yet, but not in this damn factory business. Eh, Will?” 

And then they would talk about different ways there might be 
to make money. 

“If you two don’t stop answering Florida ads you’ll get us 
broke buying stamps,” my mother would interrupt their calcu¬ 
lations of how to make a fortune planting oiange groves in 
Florida. That was two decades before the boom brought pros¬ 
perity to so many who had answered Florida land ads in north¬ 
ern papers. 

What did they know about raising oranges, she, the practical 
one, asked. No more than they knew about running Jersey Devils, 
but one midnight Uncle Will wakened us all to say that my 
father might have the chance to learn to master the new ma¬ 
chines. An old boss of theirs back in Indiana was putting machines 
in his glass house. If my father and uncle wanted to come back 
they could learn how to run them and have jobs. It was good of 
old Alec to give them a chance when there were so many blowers 
idle. 

“You two are always quitting,” my mother said. “I thought 
you liked it here. This is a nice place.” 
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“Yes, but it won't be nice when they start putting machines in. 
No, we’d better go back and learn while we’ve got the chance.” 

So my father went west a second time. The first time, as a 
youth of fifteen, he had gone to serve an apprenticeship in one of 
the country’s best trades. The second time, a man in his middle 
thirdes with a wife and three children dependent upon him, he 
went west to make peace with a machine that was a better blower 
than he. 

There was no peace to be had. Summer time was no longer the 
set dme for the fire to go out. The fire was always going out, as 
one manufacturer after another closed down his plant for a gen¬ 
eral re-adjustment. His competitors were getdng in new model 
machines before his workmen knew how to operate the old. So 
he must get a still newer model. There was the waste of experi¬ 
mentation, as each sought the machine which would make whis¬ 
keys, sodies, beers, ketchups, with the help of fewer and fewer 
men. Some manufacturers, having made their money in the old 
days of this lucrative industry, liquidated, throwing their entire 
force of workmen into competition for jobs which meant learn¬ 
ing how to operate the machines. 

If the manufacturers were insecure, what of the workmen? 
Young as we children were—I was nine at the time—the horror 
of that insecurity was communicated to us. Old Alec kept his 
promise; the Crawford boys were learning how to run the ma¬ 
chines. But there were days when the machine’s entire output 
would be lost. The new wonder workers were not perfect; what 
machinists there were used the tnai-and-error method in repair¬ 
ing the machines; and the glassblowers strove vainly, ruining 
dozen after dozen bottles trying to discover for themselves what 
was wrong, or else stood in the midst of the turmoil waiting their 
turn to have the machinists look in at their shop. Because no one 
was to blame, every one was to blame. 

Cross and irritated after such a day my father would come 
home, tired, weary, wanting nothing but bed. When he was at 
home and awake my mother suffered. Kind, intelligent, helpful 
and willing as she was to do the right thing, she was not tem¬ 
peramentally fitted to sympathize with his far-flung plans for 
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getting out of that damned glasshouse for good. She was willing 
to try anything that promised a better way. But, womanlike, she 
could see drat the small amount he was bringing home every 
week—nothing was held back by die company these days—was 
better than nothing when a man had a wife, three children, and 
another one coming. Maybe all his schemes were impractical. 
Maybe they weren’t. I fancy the former was true, for the chances 
aic against a wot lung man with no capital but ideas. And had he 
tried and failed, could he have forgiven himself for taking all their 
savings when there was a baby coming? 

About that time the factory closed down. Uncle Will, whose 
patience had been exhausted weeks before, had gone on to East 
St. Louis where the factory still had blow shops. He sent for my 
father. 

That job was the last my father was ever to know of prosperity. 
Temporarily his plans for getting out of the glasshouse were 
silenced, but only because the troubles at hand challenged all his 
resources. He was breadwinner, nurse, housekeeper through a 
harrowing six months. The new baby, a girl, was born on the 
hottest of July days. Two weeks later my mother left her bed to 
hold the four-year-old boy in her arms while my father poured 
whiskey down the child’s throat, a desperate attempt to break 
diphtheria phlegm. 

There was never a happier day than the one when the board 
of health had the place fumigated. All we had been through was 
forgotten as the wan little boy rocked his baby sister on the front 
porch. 

“Well, old girl—we’re all together again, ain’t we?” my father 
asked. 

I remember how my mother looked up at him and said, “Ed, 
we’d better get the baby baptized right away.” 

“Don’t worry. Didn’t the doctor say that if any of the rest of 
them were going to get it, they’d be down with it by now?” 

But the next day I was in bed. The sign was on the door again. 
Two weeks later the other boy had scarlet fever. When the signs 
finally came off the house again, our mother was an invalid. 

Do economists ever hear of such stories? If so, how do they 
have the heart to send out pamphlets telling that if so and so is 
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put in the bank for so many weeks, at the age of fifty a man can 
retire? One such calamitous year as ours would have wiped away 
more than the average working man could save in ten years. The 
wonder is that he saves at all, facing the futility of any so-called 
security he might hope to master. 

Everything was gone and the farm bought as an investment ten 
years ago was mortgaged. My father realized then what we were 
up against; my mother was thankful we were all alive. So when 
normalcy returned to our group, my father was off again on his 
imagined way of getting out of the glasshouse. Even under the 
most favorable of circumstances, his trade would never give him 
secuiity. And faced with a trade which was soon to be no more 
he was a fool not to take a chance on something else. But always 
he was cautioned.to wait. There would be time. Weren’t we sav¬ 
ing again? Weien’t the children happy and getting along fine in 
school ? Why did he want always to be pulling up stakes just 
when we were getting acquainted in the community? 

And Bill and I were old enough now to take sides. We were 
with our mother, for we were having a glorious time running 
around with our school gangs. 

In the meantime Uncle Will had married again. With his fam¬ 
ily—his children, his wife’s, and their own baby, he was living on 
a farm beyond the bluffs of the Mississippi, on the outskirts of 
Belleville, my mother’s home. They were looking forward to the 
day when my uncle would leave the factory for good and make 
the farm pay. My uncle was going to make the adjustment grad¬ 
ually. Since he knew nothing of farming he was going to earn a 
living in the glasshouse while the farm was put on a paying basis. 
The city man’s old dream! 

We spent our Sundays with them. Coming home on the inter- 
urban the argument would start again. We ought to buy a place 
like that, my father would say. And send our children to a school 
like the one there. Just when they were ready for high school? my 
mother would ask. 

It was the one argument he could not answer. His own future 
was to count as nothing against getting an education for us, so 
that we wouldn’t have to work for a living. No matter what had 
happened to him he was going to save us. We would never have 
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to depend on our hands. In the vague way the uneducated have 
of accounting for differences in prosperity, knowledge, to him, 
was the moneymaker. So many ways out of his dilemma might 
have been found had he had the knowledge one gets in school, 
so he thought. 

But school or no school we did move to the country, but not to 
the faim. It was to a pleasant little cottage on a small plot of land 
near Uncle Will’s place. And we moved without a struggle from 
mother, for as usual she faced necessity bravely. The immediate 
cause was the shutting down of the factory to put in machines. 
The larger cause was the upheaval attendant upon the war which 
had been declared in Europe. 

A long, long struggle of job hunting was ahead for my father. 
We had to live where we could survive on next to nothing while 
he hunted work. 

It is enough to be alone and unemployed, but how much more 
terrifying it is to be head of a family and jobless. Every morning 
before daylight my father would leave the house for the long in- 
terurban ride to the city to make the rounds of the stock yards, 
the steel mills, the enamelling plants. He wanted something, any¬ 
thing that would tide him over until he could get hold of a glass¬ 
house job. He, the proud union man of other days, asking for 
work as a laborer. Worse, being refused. No experience and near¬ 
ing forty. Physical examinations had been introduced as factory 
requirements. Sometimes he couldn’t pass these. Nor could he 
be every place at once. Sometimes he was at the stockyards when 
the mills took on men; sometimes it was the other way around. 

One night we waited supper for him so long that we all agreed 
he must be working somewhere. At last he came in, all dirty. So 
he really had been working. We were so relieved. But he was 
bitter and ashamed. He was working on the section with a gang 
of Negroes and Polocks—with all his class prejudices—and for 
only a dollar and fifty cents a day. Christmas was coming. He 
supposed we should be thankful. Now there would be something 
at least for the two little ones. There was enough for a toy for 
them, and also for Uncle Will’s little ones who still believed in 
Santa Claus. 

So had the section hand believed in a Santa Claus once. He had 
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believed that all labor was honorable, that a man was to be re¬ 
spected who bemeaned himself to earn an honest living instead 
of stealing. There was one form of stealing, though, that was 
more honorable than earning an honest living, but the word “ex¬ 
ploitation” had not been publicized at the time my father dug the 
frozen earth with pick and shovel. 

A dollar and a half a day was the price the world paid him 
for his labor. Into the bargain he threw his self-confidence. A 
youth can work in a gang and be interested in it as an adventure. 
If contemplative, he can enjoy such an experience in an imper¬ 
sonal way. Back of his going to work in the morning is his con¬ 
viction that being a section hand will some day be an experience 
worth relating. But at forty one is not so sure that some day, 
somewhere, there will be a wealth-giving opportumty. 

“I’ll be cleaning the streets next,” my father said bitterly one 
wi etched night when his spirits were so low that even the baby’s 
new trick had no interest for him. 

“Shame on you, Ed; you know this can’t last forever,” my 
mother said. 

One night she sent us down the road to meet him, to tell him 
that a letter had come about a job he should write for in Indian¬ 
apolis. An old friend, reminded by letter to keep watch for him, 
had remembered. Two days later there was a telegram from the 
boss telling him to come on. It was a machine job. That, even 
we children knew, meant trouble such as he had gone through 
when old Alec had given him a chance. 

But no word of foreboding was spoken as we bustled about 
packing his clothes into the suitcase while they were still hot from 
the irons. Bill and I were to help him carry his things the mile 
and a half to the interurban which would take him to East St. 
Louis where he could catch the Indianapolis train. None of us 
cried. 

“Not many kids got a dad as good as we’ve got,” Bill said when 
the street car had taken him away. 

Neither of us said another word on the way home. Nor was 
there much to be said as we sat around the lamplit supper table 
that night. It helped some to try to make the baby understand 
that her papa had gone on the big tram. 
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Every two weeks thereafter a registered letter would come from 
him containing a twenty-dollar bill. He kept the same amount for 
himself, out of it paying board and room, laundiy, union dues, 
and carfare. There was no money being saved to bring us to him. 
It was not worthwhile trying to borrow the money, for as he 
wrote, there was no telling how long his job would last. Some¬ 
thing was always going wrong with the machines. The factory 
might close down any time. He was wiiting to other places to see 
if he couldn’t find something that would earn enough to have us 
with him. Then just as soon as we could get a little ahead, he had 
a scheme which would sure put us all on Easy Street. He missed 
us all. Did the baby still remember him? He was sorry that he 
couldn’t send more money, but maybe next payday it would be 
better. 

So on ten dollars a week my mother kept us all and without 
running in debt. How? I don’t know. Once in a while we had 
meat. That was when she let us go see her lelatives, the miners, 
who had had a good year. If we’d ever learn not to act like little 
pigs when we sat down at their tables, she’d let us go more often, 
she’d tell us. But what must our aunts and uncles think of us? 
That we’d never had pork in our lives ? In her heart she knew 
her family was glad to have us around; we had always been pets 
of theirs. But for one of them who had made a good marriage to 
be sending her children to them for a good meal, cost too much 
in pride. When we had had money she was pleased when her 
brothers gave us nickels, dimes, and occasionally a quarter. Now 
she thought they might think she expected them to do so. So 
does misfortune distort the closest relationships. 

But we could go up the road to Uncle Will’s farm as much as 
we pleased, for conditions there were no better than our own. 
Uncle Will had gone to join my father. His wife and their com¬ 
bined family of five were likewise managing on twenty dollars 
every two weeks, 

What a winter, spring, and summer that must have been for 
those two women! What a glorious adventure it was for us young¬ 
sters with an entire countryside for our domain! We fought each 
other; then united to fight the neighbors. We stuffed ourselves 
With jelly and bread sandwiches so that we shouldn’t have to carry 
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them on our trips through the woods. We felt sorry for ourselves 
when we had to plant potatoes on Saturdays; but we said no 
word of complaint when on Sundays we cleaned old pig pens and 
chicken houses to use them as forts and playhouses. We coasted 
over the hills in the wintertime; we gathered wild crabapple 
blossoms in the spring. 

The potatoes which we planted became our main food. Lettuce 
was leady too. And in late June there were chickens, delectable 
fryers. But even fried chicken can become tasteless when it is the 
only meat one has month in and month out. 

In the middle of July the fire went out. Our family was re¬ 
united. It was thought wise for the men to come home and work 
my uncle’s farm which we had planted in coin. For ready cash 
the fruit from the orchard could be peddled in town. 

In late September the men went away again. They had landed 
jobs in a Terre Haute factory. They must have done better than 
in Indianapolis, for by Thanksgiving the belongings of the two 
families were packed in a freight car, headed for Terre Haute. 

I was left behind, to stay with my mother’s relatives and finish 
the high-school term. Glowing letters came to me relating the 
miracle of a high school near where the others had located in 
Terre Haute. I spent the next two months btulding more and 
more fantastic pictures of the life I was soon to lead. I would 
have nice cloth dresses again. We would have a house with a 
bathroom and lights. Friends I would make would come there 
for parties. 

But when I arrived it was to find the family lodged in the 
meanest quarters it had ever been in. All were there except Bill. 
He, I was told, had a job as carrying-in boy at one of the glass 
factories. 

“Doesn’t he go to school?” 

“Not this term.” 

They were holding something back. 

My father turned away from my questioning eyes. “Your pop 
ain’t much good any more, Ruthie,” he said. 

He had been laid off since Christmas. The little Bill made had 
been supporting them. Bill, or Shrimp as he had been nick-named 
because of his size, was not yet sixteen and the breadwinner. Bill, 
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whose far-flung dreams of grandeur had gone so far beyond my 
own, was working in a factory. 

He came home that night too dirty to kiss me until he had 
washed. I sat near him in the kitchen while he washed in a gran¬ 
ite basin on the washstand. He sputtered between lathenngs, ask¬ 
ing questions about our Belleville companions. 

When he dried his hands he held them out for me to see. 
“How’s that for a hand?” he asked. “Ever see such callouses? 
Talk about hoeing potatoes. Gosh, you should have seen the 
blisters the first day I worked. Burnt then, but they don’t hurt 
now.” 

He did the talking as we gathered around the table. All the 
solicitude of the family was for him. The best piece of the round 
steak was his, for he had been working hard. Bill had become 
head of the family. It was he who had decided that I was to go 
to school even though there was no money. Who would hire a 
girl like me? he had asked them. I couldn’t possibly be earning 
anything; so I might as well be learning so that I could earn 
some day. As for him he’d work now. Later on he’d get a day 
job, not a job with three shifts, and he’d go to night school to 
catch up on what he had missed. I think now of how badly my 
parents’ spirits musL have been broken. They had wanted educa¬ 
tion for all of us. To think that Bill had to plead that I be allowed 
to go on to high school. 

The next Monday, for the first time in my life, I went to a new 
school without having Bill along for protection. No Bill along to 
see that I was put in the proper classes. In our movings heretofore 
part of the procedure on our entering a new school was arguing 
the principal out of putting us back a class. Bill’s technique had 
been to tell how smart I was. They were convinced that he was 
smart to out-argue them. In all our wandeiings, thanks to Bill, 
we had never been put back. 

But now—no Billl That night I told him how wonderful the 
school was, but not how afraid of it I had been. 

“I’ll know eveiything about it when you come, Bill,” I said, 
wishing for some way to make up to him for his not being there. 

Bill never came to see that fine school. He had just turned 
eighteen when war was declared. He joined three days later. He 
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thought his motive was pure patriotism. But was it not really a 
way out? An honorable way to have a try at success for himself? 
A way out without leaving us stranded, for regularly his entire 
check came home to us. 

Bill chose his way out of the almost unrelieved struggle my 
father was having to find a place for himself. There were jobs at 
his trade when that was possible, but because of the machines, so 
few workmen were needed; jobs, laboring when he could get 
nothing better. There was no secunty, no future. In other days, 
when he had aired his promotion schemes, he had been taken 
seriously. When theie had been money in the bank for him to try 
out schemes, he had to be argued into keeping his feet on the 
ground, as his wife saw it. Now there was no money and no dan¬ 
ger. My mother’s attitude was that if it gave him any pleasure to 
talk about his schemes, he was entitled to it, for certainly life had 
treated him badly. The adventurous father of our childhood was 
now a defeated man, and worse, an apologetic man. His manner 
became a continuous silent apology to his wife and children; he 
was convinced that he had failed them. 

The first Saturday I clerked in the basement of a department 
store for a dollai’s pay, he didn’t say that it was fine, as my 
mother did to encourage me. He said, “Never mind, Ruthie. I’ll 
get on my feet some day and you won’t have to work.” 

Each of my money-making adventures during high school 
years met the same remark from the man who had wanted his 
girls to be fine, cultured young women, good enough for the best 
men in the land. And here I was, determined to usher in the 
town theatre, even though it was burlesque on Sunday. It paid 
six dollars a week for very little work. 

Taking a long chance on a job, while in high school I passed 
the state teachers’ examination. All that was needed then was to 
survive through a term at the Normal. Then I might get a school. 

The war made the plan work. It took men from the industries, 
so that a man in his forties was found to be good for something. 
My father found work in a machine shop in a glass factory. Thus 
the economic tension was lifted long enough for the term to be 
had at Normal. And because the war had drained the country of 
manpower, and teachers were leaving their profession for more 
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lucrative employment, an untrained seventeen-year-old girl was 
given a job Leaching. 

The job was away from home. They all went with me to the 
station, waving good-by to a very frightened, yet withal very 
hopeful, young public instructor. 

I sent such glowing accounts home that after a month I guess 
they thought I could bear up under the news. There was this 
Prohibition amendment, and the factory’s orders for beers had 
been cancelled. The factory had shut down. Papa had been out 
of work since the day I left home. They hadn’t wanted me to 
know, but now iL was all right. The man who owned the dairy 
had given him a job driving one of the milk wagons. It wasn’t 
very much but it would do for a while. 

And in the same mail there was a letter from my father, trying 
to make a joke. As if Jersey Devils weren’L enough trouble, they 
had to stop making beer bottles. But I was not to worry. He had 
something to do, not much, but it was better than nothing. And 
when Bill came home from the war we’d all find a way to get on 
Easy Street. 



BLACK BELT 

Carl Carmer 


T he shadows of the magnolia leaves were black and still on 
the withered grass. From the high darkness of the recep¬ 
tion room in the Big House I looked out past the white 
flutings of a column into a world of dark shapes and amber 
light. The drought had lasted so long now that the air was 
filled with dust that mellowed the sunlight. I heard Tennant’s 
Ford; heard it make the peculiar chugging noise it always 
makes when it turns off the pike and starts the climb through 
the corn field to the house. 

Soon it rolled under the magnolia and stopped. Tennant got 
out—a little slowly it seemed to me. When he came into the hall 
he called to Mary Louise, and in a moment I heard her coming 
down the stair. 

“There’s trouble over at the store.” His voice sounded tired. 
“What is it, Tennant?” 

“There’s a family of niggers live over by Tishabee-—four 
brothers besides the women—name’s Wilkinson.” 

“I’ve heard of them.” 

“Well, one of them bought an old phonograph from Tom 
Shelton Saturday, paid ten dollars for it. When he got it home 
it wouldn’t run and he and his brothers fetched it back this 
morning and asked for the money. Tom just laughed at them. 
The niggers had been drinkin’ and the first thing anybody knew 
Henry Wilkinson—that’s the eldest—picked up a Coca-Cola bot¬ 
tle and hit Tom over the head with it. Byrd Johnson was 
standin’ there and saw it, and he pulled out his gun to shoot 
Henry when one of the younger boys shot him through the 
stomach. They say Byrd is dead now.” 

“What did they do?" 

“That bunch of checker-players was in the back room and 
they came pilin’ out just as the niggers started to run. They 
caught the youngest one—and strung him up to a tree. He’s 
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hangin.’ over the road out there now. They think the rest of 
’em are in a cabin up the road a piece. They’ve got it surrounded 
—say they’re goin’ to burn it.” 

“It’s malan’ me sick.” 

“I wouldn’t have told you except I was afraid somebody else 
would say something. And we don't want to let him know.” 

I knew a thumb had jerked in my direction and I rose and 
tip-toed back into my room. I lay on the high, white surface of 
the four-post bed feeling the soft monotony of the heat. 

Another car diove up and stopped—almost under my win¬ 
dow. After a moment I heard steps in the hall and then a high, 
tense voice. 

“Mist’ Tennant, you reckon we kin use your telephone? We 
want to git them dogs over from Mississippi.” 

“Why, I thought you didn’t need ’em, Fred.” 

“We did, too, when we burn up that cabin, but they wan’t no 
signs o’ the black apes in the ashes. So I better be phonin’ for 
them dogs. Reckon they won’t git here ’fore six or so.” 

I heard Mary Louise’s voice, unnatuial and thin: 

“But, Mr. Smith, I’m afraid it’s out of order. I couldn’t get 
central all day.” 

“I better make a try at it, anyway, please ma’am. Can’t waste 
any more time.” 

“It’s just to the right of the stairs,” said Tennant. 

Steps in the liall again, and then Tennant’s voice—almost a 
whisper: 

“You shouldn’t have said that.” 

“I couldn’t help it,” said Mary Louise desperately. “It’s hor¬ 
rible for them to get the dogs by usin’ our phone.” 

“Sh-sh—listen. We’d better get our niggers in from tire lower 
forty.” 

“Shall I ring the bell?” 

“And let everybody know? Send William and have him say 
we’ve got something for them to do near the house.” 

There was a long pause. I could hear Fred Smith’s voice dimly 
as he talked to a man who lives in Mississippi and keeps blood¬ 
hounds. After a while he stopped and then came the starting 
joar of the car outside my window, 
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“Much obliged, folks,” called Fred Smith. The house was 
silent. 

I lay still and tried to sleep—but my mind wandered cease¬ 
lessly over the hot, dusty road, through the wide corn fields. 
Finally I arose, bathed, dressed, and went out to sit under the 
magnolia and wait for supper time. The air was motionless. 

There was a rustling in the com field behind the house. Tall 
tops near the edge were swaying violendy. Then a small black 
boy came out and ran toward the house. 

“William,” I called. 

He stopped and turned a hopeless face toward me. 

“Come here, William,” I said. Slowly he came. 

“I know what happened this morning,” I said. “Mr. Ten¬ 
nant and Miss Mary Louise don’t want me to, but I do. Have 
you heard any more? I’ll give you a quarter to tell me if 
you’ll not tell anybody I asked.” 

“They killed my aunt,” said William breathlessly. “My uncle 
Lafe, he’s deaf, and he was drivin’ Aunt Susan into town. 
White folks say ‘Stop ’at car,’ but Uncle Lafe he don’t hear. 
White folks shoot through the back of the car an’ kill Aunt 
Susan. Uncle Lafe took on awful, but they tol’ him he mighty 
lucky to git out alive he-self. I got to go tell my mammy.” He 
turned and ran into the house, forgetting his promised reward. 

I sat looking down toward the road. The sky was beginning 
to redden with sunset. A low rhythmic moaning came from the 
house. I had not noticed its beginning. It seemed to me to have 
been going on a long time. 

Tennant’s Ford was climbing the rise again. 

“Well,” said Tennant, “I certainly am ashamed we’ve left 
you alone most of the day. I reckon it’s been pretty hot, though, 
to do anything much.” 

“I had a long nap this afternoon,” I said. “How are things 
with you?” 

“Pretty good. Haven’t got as many watermelons as I thought 
I had. Some black rascal’s been gettin’ up early these mornm’s.” 
He laughed. “Let’s go in an’ have some dinner.” 

Mary Louise sat at the foot of the long table-—the big silver 
coffee pot beside her, 
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“You’ll have to excuse the service tonight. Lula’s not feeling 
well and Aunt Mattie is helping out." 

Aunt Mattie, ageless and slow, teetered about the table, mut¬ 
tering. 

“You haven’t begun to tell us about your life in New York,” 
said Mary Louise. “It must be awfully exciting.” 

While I was in the midst of a description of new skyscrapers 
and newer subways the kitchen door opened. A black man en¬ 
tered and stood just inside. I wavered—stopped. 

“What is it, Dolph?” said Tennant sharply. 

“ ’Sense me, Mist’ Tennant, but them dogs run over our land 
down by the branch right by Preacher Ben’s place, an’ Preacher 
Ben he out in front an’ the men with the dogs shoot him.” 

“On my land?” said Tennant, and his face grew whiLe. 

“How could they?” Mary Louise bursL into tears. “That sweet 
old man!” 

“He been preachin’ fer forty year,” said the black man. 

Tennant turned to me. “There’s been a little trouble at the 
stores today. Some niggers got a little out of hand.” 

“Tell me about it,” I said. 

He looked at me uneasily. “Why, I reckon there ain’t much 
to tell. Just a little trouble—the niggers that staited it took to 
the corn fields and the sheriff got the dogs to help catch ’em. 
I’ll be out in a minute, Dolph.” 

The black man went out. 

“I’m sorry,” said Mary Louise, drying her eyes. “I reckon I 
must be tired. Do go on about New York. It’s fascinatin’.” 

After dinner Mary Louise and I sat out on the porch behind 
the towering pillars and watched the moon creep up from 
down below the road. Aunt Mattie brought juleps and we 
sipped at them in silence. The air was cool now and a little 
breeze filled it with rustlings. Out in the corn that spread its 
tossing leaves over almost half of the county we knew thaL men 
were striding behind the tugging, whining dogs. Tennant came 
out in a short while, took his glass from die tray and sat 
down heavily. We had almost finished our drinks when Mary 
Louise spoke: 
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“Do you reckon, the governor-” 

“He was elected by the Klan,” said Tennant grimly. 

Then no one said anything for a long time. The moon was 
just above the tops of the tall pines down by the road. Its 
light made the shadows of the pillars on the porch floor into 
deep black oblique stripes. 

“If you’ll excuse us,” said Tennant, “I reckon well go to bed. 
It’s been a right hot day.” They left me and I sat a long time 
in the weird beauty of the Black Belt night before I returned to 
the friendly softness of my bed. 

Aunt Mattie waked me in the morning—bearing down on 
me rather uncertainly, loaded tray held high. 

“Miss May Lou say she don’ think they’ll hoi’ meetin’ at 
Bethel Hill this mornin’—but they will.” 

“I want to go,” I said obstinately. “You tell Miss May Lou if 
she’ll lend me the Ford I’ll just run over there by myself.” 

Aunt Mattie walked off, muttering. 

In about an hour Mary Louise appeared. 

“I’ll just put on my hat and drive you over there,” she said, 
“but I’m sure they won’t be having services. They’re too fright¬ 
ened.” 

“Why don’t you let me go aloneI said. 

“Oh, no, I’d really enjoy it.” Her voice had the same thin 
ring that it had when she told the sheriff the telephone was out 
of order. 

“Well, then, let’s go,” I said. 

We drove down the pike a few miles, then turned off on a 
narrow, climbing, rocky road. After about two miles we could 
see the weather-browned little bell-tower of Bethel Hill church. 

As we drove into the scant yard we saw a few Negroes gath¬ 
ered under a sycamore tree beside the steps. We stopped, and 
immediately a straight black man with a grizzled moustache 
left the group and approached us. 

“Good mornin’, preacher,” said Mary Louise. 

“Mornin’, Miss May Lou. Mornin’, sir.” 

“Mornin’, preacher,” said I. 

“You’re a little late in startin’, ain’t you?” said Mary Louise. 
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“Yes’m. It’s takin’ ’em a long time to arrive here this mornin’. 
Couple of our deacons started walkin’ ’long the road an’ some¬ 
body shot at ’em. They won’t let any of us folks on die road on 
account of all the trouble yistiday. They’s a-comin’, though.” 
His arm swept in an arc that covered the valley. We looked 
down and saw the corn fields dotted with people. In the cleared 
spaces we could see them plainly—men and women moving up¬ 
ward toward us. 

“That was an awful thing that happened yesterday,” said 
Mary Louise. 

“Yes’m,” said the preacher. “It sure was awful. We was 
mighty sorry to lose Preacher Ben. He was a good man an 1 he 
preached round here for forty year. His wife says he died prayin’ 
for them that shot him.” 

“We’re all terribly sorry,” said Mary Louise, a little tremu¬ 
lous. 

“Reckon we might as well begin,” said the preacher. “We 
are honored to have you-all’s company.” 

We walked across the yard and entered the little church. 
The pews were board benches. At the far end in the centre was 
a platform on which were a bare table and two chairs. The 
preacher mounted the platform. 

“We are honored today by havin’ the company of distin¬ 
guished white friends, an’ I’m goin’ to ask them to name the 
first hymn we sing. What’ll it be, Miss May Lou?" 

“ ‘Somebody’s Knockin’,’ ” said Mary Louise. “I love to hear 
y’all sing that.” 

The simple melody rose, gathering volume. More people were 
entering the church. It was almost full. 

“Knocks like Jesus 

Answer Jesus 

Somebody’s knockin’ at yo’ do’.” 

Now the benches were full and men were sitting in the win¬ 
dows. Their voices grew louder. 

“O sinner, why don’ yo’ answer? 

Somebody’s knockin’ at yo’ do’,” 
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When the song ended the preacher announced the “first col¬ 
lection.” 

“That’s for us,” whispered Mary Louise. “He’s afraid we’ll 
leave before the end of the sermon.” 

After he had blessed the offering the preacher began to speak, 
slowly. His text, he said, was from Isaiah, the thirty-fourth chap¬ 
ter and the second verse: 

“For Jehovah hath indignation against all nations and wrath 
against all their host.” 

Fie said it was a mighty bad thing for men to get mad. And 
it was a bad thing to make men mad. Usually it was the fault 
of both people when they got mad at each other. But when the 
Lord got mad at a man it couldn’t be anybody’s fault but that 
man’s. The Lord was always right. He didn’t get mad often, but 
when he did, awful things happened. 

The preacher was warming up now—striding nervously from 
side to side of the platform. 

“Anythin’ the Lord do is right,” he shouted. 

“Have mercy, Lord,” came back at him in a hysterical femi¬ 
nine shriek from the front bench. He broke into a chant—be¬ 
ginning on a high note—ending in a low, breathless, husky 
minor. 

“The Lord can throw a thunderbolt 
An’ bum your cabin down 
An’ he’d be right. 

The Lord can raise a hurricane 
An’ blow your chimney stones away 
An’ he’d be right. 

The Lord can raise a mighty flood 
An’ drown your mules an’ children, too 
An’ he’d be right. 

Ain't he a terrible God?" 

Cries came from all over the little chapel: 

“Oh, yes, Lord.” 

“Jesus, have mercy.” 
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“You’re right, brother.” 

Behind us a big black woman began to shake convulsively. 
Two men arose and held her. 

“Let me alone!” she screamed. “I’se bound to shout. I see the 
light—I can see Jesus.” Above the rising Babel—the preacher 
again: 

“The Lord can make the sun so hot 
Burn up all your beans an’ corn 
An’ he’d be right. 

The Lord can make boll-weevil come 
Eat up all your field of cotton 
An 5 he’d be right. 

Ain’t he a terrible God?" 

Mary Louise lifted her bowed head and leaned toward me. 

“Please let’s go,” she said. “I can’t stand it. These poor peo¬ 
ple 1” 

When we got to the Ford a tall black boy was sitting on the 
running board. 

“Jes’ waited to see nobody touched your Ford, Miss May Lou,” 
he said. 

“Thank you, Rafe,” said Mary Louise. 

We turned back toward home. The noise inside the little 
church was very loud now. But above it all rode the preacher’s 
voice—asking his proud question. 



DIVING FOR ABALONES 

Anthony Autumn 


T he Jap crew of the Kyoto seemed considerably amused at 
my wanting to dive for abalones. They kept up a running 
fire of chatter among themselves in their own language. 
What they said must have been funny, judging by their wide 
grins and occasional giggles. 

The undertaking had seemed more or less pleasant to me, too, 
at first. That was when we had left the dock at Monterey. Now 
we were forty miles south in the Big Sur country. Frowning 
granite cliffs rose sheer from the sea. White breakers lapped 
greedily at their feet, while behind them towered dun-colored 
fields and hills. Back there somewhere were a tortuous road and 
a convict camp or two Also an occasional ranch house. But these 
were miles away. Nothing in view but the sullen rocks, the bare 
fields, the curling seas, and a boatload of grinning Japs. 

Later I was to dive many times in this wild spot, but this was 
my first experience. Familiarity would breed confidence, but 
never contempt. For if Death ever lay in wait for unwary man 
it was in these churning depths. A slip, a single misstep, a least 
slacking of the diver’s eternal vigilance, and the hungry sea 
would pounce joyfully on another victim. Yet men earned their 
livelihood beneath these racing waves. . . . 

Perhaps if the expert Jap diver had gone down first I wouldn’t 
have minded so much. But to step overboard into water that 
might be bottomless so far as I knew took considerable doing. 
I suddenly remembered the stories I had heard; stories of savage 
wolf-eels that attacked the air hose and severed it with their 
kmfe-like teeth, of the dreaded Umi Hebi of the Japs, of giant 
octopi, and of face plates smashed against the rocks. 

I looked again at the circle of grinning faces. This was Cali¬ 
fornia and the twentieth century, but I had to think twice to 
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make the fact seem real. The scene suggested rather some deso¬ 
late cove on the locky shores of mediaeval Japan. 

The crew were a villainous-looking lot, undersized to a man, 
slim, cat-like in their quickness on their feet, yet with deep 
chests and huge shoulder muscles. Their faces were gnarled and 
pitted from fighting wind and sea. They grinned, but behind 
the grin was the perpetual scowl of the roan who battles the 
elements nine out of ten of his waking hours. 

Behind the Kyoto trailed eight other boats, each with a crew 
of five, including the captain-diver. All were Japs and all were 
grinning. Forty flat, dark faces, illumined only by the dull glitter 
of gold fillings in large uneven teeth. 

This was the abalone fleet, engaged in what is probably the 
most romantic method man has devised for wresting his food 
from the sea. Shrimp and lobsters are taken in traps, oysteis are 
dredged, clams aie dug on mud flats at low tide, crabs are swept 
up in drag nets, even the lowly sea-urchin is detached from his 
rocky nest with a long pole and a bent wire. The abalone defies 
man’s nets and traps and challenges him to hand-to-hand en¬ 
counter at the bottom of the sea. In this it ranks with the sponge 
and the pearl oyster. 

The abalone is strictly a native Californian, a saucer-shaped 
mollusk nearly a foot in length and more than half as wide. It 
is greatly prized for the delicate flavor of its meat and for the 
iridescent beauty of the mother-of-peail lining of its shell, from 
which jewelry is made, and in which blister pearls are found. Its 
body mainly consists of a large muscle, or foot, with which it 
clings to rocks on the sea bottom with such tremendous strength 
that it can only be removed by prying with iron bars. This 
muscle is the edible part, snow white and tough as eucalyptus 
root. To prepare for cooking, it must be sliced thin and beaten 
with wooden mallets. Fried in butter it has the taste of Eastern 
scallops, and properly beaten it is as tender as filet of sole. 

This description is necessary because outside of the State of 
California the abalone is unknown. Found in commercial quan¬ 
tities only along the granite cliffs that stretch for more than one 
hundred miles south from Monterey Bay to San Luis Obispo, 
drastic steps were taken long ago to reserve it for California 
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palates alone. Not only is it unlawful to ship the meat out of the 
State, but the law also extends to include the shells, save m the 
form of manufactured jewelry. 

There are three lands of abalones: black, red, and green. The 
red are the largest and are the kind gathered commercially. 
They are found all the way from just below high-tide mark to 
a depth of one hundred feet. There are quantities of them in 
ten to twenty feet of water, but the law has reserved these for 
the casual fisherman who likes to poke about the rocks at low 
tide. Commercial fishing must be done at a depth greater than 
thirty feet. 

This requires full diving equipment: copper helmet, rubber 
suit, air pump, lead shoes, and all the rest. It was tried dubiously 
at first. Inexperienced divers went down among jagged rocks in 
a sea that is almost constantly rough along this coast. There were 
many accidents and a few deaths. Austrians, Italians, French 
and Portuguese from the sardine fleet tried it out along with the 
Japs. Only the Japs survived; only the Japs had the courage, the 
stamina, and held life cheaply enough to risk it day after day 
and week after week in the most hazardous of all fishing occu¬ 
pations. 

Today abalone fishing in California is a Japanese industry. 
And it is a real industry. A good abalone boat—fifty feet long, 
twelve foot beam, and a forty-horsepower motor—together with 
diving tender and equipment represents an investment of eight 
or nine thousand dollars. There are a dozen such boats in the 
fleet although they are seldom all used at once. 

Each trip to the fishing grounds requires four days, of which 
two are spent in diving. During this time the men live on their 
boats. In good weather a diver stays down four or five hours at 
a time. He receives two shares of the proceeds of the trip and 
is usually the captain and principal owner of the vessel. The 
balance of the crew receive one share each. 

And this share is not inconsiderable. The standard price for 
abalones delivered at the wharf is two dollars per dozen. It is not 
unusual for each boat to bring in from two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred dozen on each four-day trip. The industry 
being entirely in the control of the Japanese, there is no chance 
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for price fluctuation as there is in other branches of commercial 
fishing. The Japs set their own price—no pay, no abalones. 

Sometimes twenty thousand abalones are brought to the wharf 
at Monterey in a single day. Then the tiimming sheds are a 
hive of activity. Hundreds of Japanese women work for hours 
at shining white tables paring off the coarse outer hide of the 
meat like the skin of an apple. Slicing machines prepare it for 
the pounding tables where men with wooden mallets make the 
air resound with their vigorous hammering. Monterey wharf, 
when the abalone boats are in, sounds like a wooden bridge over 
which wild horses gallop endlessly. 

I turned my back on the grinning Japs. A killer whale shoved 
his lance-like dorsal through the surface a hundred yards away 
and blew a cloud of steam with a sound half puff, half sigh. 

I almost backed out, but Taki the diver was holding the 
helmet and grinning broadly. Taki had been down a thousand 
times. True, his hands were deeply scarred with the teeth marks 
of morays and he had missed death by inches more than once. 
Yet I could not let him bluff me. A Jap? Hell, a white man 
could go anywhere an Asiatic could. I nodded, and the helmet 
was slipped over my head and turned into place. 

I was already standing on the short iron diving ladder that 
hung on the side of the Kyoto’s tender. My feet felt huge and 
unwieldy in my leaden shoes. My waist sagged under a weighted 
belt, and my helmet with its air hose and life-line was an un¬ 
comfortable burden on my shoulders. Behind me about ten 
yards, and between the boat and the cliff, was a floating block of 
wood some four feet long and a foot thick. One end was painted 
white and on each of the four surfaces the letter “K” had been 
burned into the wood. Taki’s parting instructions were to walk 
toward the anchored end of this buoy. If I had known Taki 
better- 

My final bit of equipment was a net bag which was attached 
to my belt by a snap fastener. This bag was about three feet 
long and two feet across the top when opened. It had draw¬ 
strings which would close the top like a purse. Two ropes were 
hitched to an iron ring on the bag. A man stood at a tub on the 
deck of the tender and paid out these ropes as I descended. 
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Once in the water the weights at my waist and shoulders were 
neutralized. My first impulse as the sea closed above my head 
was to hold my breath. I could feel the chill of the water through 
my suit like a man wading in a cold stieam in rubber boots. 
The water was clouded with yellowish atoms and I had to feel 
for the bottom rung of the ladder with my feet. 

For just a moment I hesitated. My breathing had adjusted 
itself, I could hear the wheezing monotone of the pump dis¬ 
tinctly. Flow far was it from the bottom of the ladder to the 
floor of the sea? Probably not more than fifty feet. But there 
were deep holes along this coast that were marked mighty un¬ 
certainly on the chart. Yet the Kyoto had a buoy here. The Japs 
must know what they are doing. 

I tried to see the bottom. The water was too murky. I looked 
up at air lines and ropes. Everything clear. I twitched the life¬ 
line twice. An answering twitch. I pushed myself outward from 
the ladder and dropped. 

It was like going down in an elevator. A long streamer of kelp 
slipped past. There were two small fish under one of the brown 
leaves. They goggled at me curiously but did not swim away. 
More kelp leaned gracefully. Bubbles streaked upward in front 
of my face plate. Then my feet hit bottom. 

I was standing on a sloping ledge of rock. The water was 
yellow with silt but I found I could see several yards in every 
direction. The ledge was pitted with smooth lound holes and in 
each hole was a sea-urchin. Their long purple spines rotated con¬ 
tinuously, giving proof to the adage that drops of water will 
wear away a stone. Fragile though they are, these creatures can 
eat their way into the hardest rock. 

Cautiously I moved down off the ledge to a bottom strewn 
with growth-encrusted boulders. And here I was in a fairyland 
that took my breath away. Color was everywhere. Vivid green 
eel grass, like the matted and tangled hair of brown mermaids, 
streamed above clumps of maroon seaweed from which comes 
the jelly, agar-agar, so greatly prized by Orientals. Bright orange 
daubs of sponge growth splashed the rocks. Red, yellow, and 
purple starfish, some of them mottled with all the colors of the 
rainbow, dotted the uneven floor like wild flowers in a field. 
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Snow-white coral, in gleaming skeleton shapes, formed a deli¬ 
cate background for the purple and rose petals of the treacherous 
sea-anemone. 

But I was there for business, and not to behold the beauties of 
nature. There were abalones among those rocks and lots of 
them. They appeared as rough exciescences on the boulders 
themselves. Most of them were thickly grown with red moss or 
the chalky wigwams of barnacles. Invariably their ten-inch shells 
would be raised a trifle from the rock as the creatures fed. 

From a loop at my belt I took a strong metal bar It looked 
like a two-foot tire iron with one end let into a wooden handle; 
in fact, it probably had been such an instrument, or at least a 
section of automobile spring. It had a slight bow to it that made 
prying easier. 

I had taken many abalones off the rocks in shallow water 
along shore so I was not at a loss what to do now. One end of 
the iron had been ground to a sharp edge. This I slipped be¬ 
tween the rock and the slightly raised shell of the nearest 
abalone. A quick thrust and pry and the sea animal dropped at 
my feet. I pulled the net bag forward and popped him inside. 

Not all the shells came off as easily as that. If I happened to 
be a bit slow or clumsy the abalone clamped itself, to the rock 
and held on with tremendous strength. So tight was this grip 
that often I had to pull the iron out as best I could and let the 
abalone remain. To try and force him off would have meant a 
broken shell and the California State law is very positive in its 
assertion that abalones must be brought ashore whole and in 
their shells. This is for the purpose of measurement, as none 
may be taken less than eight inches in their greatest diameter. 

Gradually I worked toward the buoy. I could make out the 
slender manila rope only a few yards away. But I paid little at¬ 
tention to it; my sunoundings were too interesting. 

All sorts of ocean creatures met my gaze wherever I looked. 
Fish darted from under the rocks at my approach. I almost 
stepped on a nest of brown sea-cucumbers, part animal and part 
flower. Sea slugs, the largest snails in the world, a foot long 
and four inches high, waved their black horns and defied me. 
Small gray eels slipped among the crevices, and a pale squid 
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shot out o£ a hole and sought shelter behind a branch of silver 
fan coral. 

My bag was filling rapidly. I worked nearer to the rope that 
marked the buoy. Soon I could touch it. I reached out my hand 
and pulled down on the rope wondering if the Japs would catch 
the bobbing of the marker. I looked down to see what it was 
anchored to—and my heart almost stopped. 

I had expected a lock or a metal anchor. What I saw was a 
slatted box about four feet long by three high. There was a hole 
in the end of the box and from this hole protruded a long brown 
arm, The arm was some two inches thick where it emerged 
from the box, and tapered off into the fineness of a whip lash. 
The lash was waving gently to and fro in the water and even 
as I looked it snapped out with surprising speed and curled 
around my ankle. 

I know it was an overwrought imagination, but the sucking 
disks on that brown arm seemed to bum themselves into my 
flesh. My leg began to move toward the box as if caught in the 
grip of some irresistible force. Instantly the spaces between the 
slats fairly sprouted tentacles. 

With a cry that echoed weirdly inside the helmet I threw 
myself backward. My foot tore out of the terrible grip and I fell 
headlong among the rocks. Shakily I picked myself up and 
looked back at the box, expecting to see the creature hot after 
me. 

His arms still protruded from between the slats, waving fu- 
tilely. But he could not follow. He was trapped in that wooden 
box. That had been the meaning of the buoy. And also of the Jap 
grins and giggles. They had known their devilfish trap had 
caught its prey. They had deliberately sent me down on top of 
it. This was their idea of humor. I swore and tried to quiet my 
beating heart by holding my hands over it. 

But fate was not yet done with me. The Japs had had their 
fun and now Old Neptune was about to carry on where they 
had left off. 

I saw it coming between the streamers of kelp—a long black 
shape that slid as gracefully through the water as a youngster 
coasting down an icy hill. A snarling whiskered face and a body 
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that would weigh a quarter of a ton. I stood perfectly still, 
hoping I would not be seen, but it was no use. The creature was 
coming straight toward me. 

It was only a sea-lion. One of those clumsy brutes you can see 
any pleasant day sunning themselves on the rocks along the 
Pacific Coast. But meeting one on land and in the water are 
two quite different things. Here it was in its own element, and 
I had heard many thrilling stories of the nasty things a sea-lion 
can do to a diver. Usually it can be frightened off, but a bad one 
is more feared than a shark. 

I had no weapon. The abalone iron would be useless against 
this charging mass of fat and tough hide. However, I swung 
it wildly and yelled until I nearly deafened myself, forgetting 
that my voice would make very little sound outside the helmet. 

The sea-lion didn’t even waver. I slashed at his face and tried 
to dodge. He hit me in the chest and I went over backwards. 

Then several things happened with tremendous speed. The 
first of these was an inrush of Pacific Ocean through a hole the 
lion had torn in the front of the diving suit. I never had water 
hit me so fast or so cold before. The second was the sudden 
tightening of a band about my chest. My bare hand slipped 
down between the slats of a box and touched something cold 
and clammy. I had fallen on the devilfish trap! 

With a scream I tore my fingers into the slimy mass for all 
I was worth. My other hand clutched at the leather arm that 
crushed my chest. I tried to gouge and choke the thing in the 
box, knowing all the time that I was drowning. 

Then came a whirling chaos. Water rushed in my ears. The 
ocean floor swept by and bruised my legs and arms. I clung 
tighter to the box. A cold tentacle flickered in through the hole 
in my suit and stole icily over my bare face. 

That must have been when I passed out. When I came to I 
was lying on the deck of the tender. My helmet was off and the 
deck was dripping with water, Life-line and hose of the helmet 
were tangled with the rope of the octopus trap. Helmet and trap 
stood on the deck side by side. It was quite evident that the 
devilfish and I had come aboard together. 

A row of Japs squatted facing me in a semicircle. They were 
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chewing the tips of devilfish tentacles with apparent relish. They 
grinned when I opened my eyes. I sat up and tried to climb to 
my feet. Taki broke into a chuckle. 

“It’s what you say, ‘nidation,’” he said, waving his hand at 
the trap. “You pay twenty-fi’ dolla, please, for fix suit.” 

There was only one answer to that. I was too weak to poke 
him in the jaw, so I fainted. 

But Taki and I are still good friends. We measured the oc¬ 
topus—fourteen feet from tip to tip—and came to a compromise; 
he fixed the suit and I agreed to keep my good right fist in my 
pocket. 




TO THE LIFEBOATS! 

Helen Bird 


C onfusion. Voices. Running. 

I thought I was falling . . , falling . . . falling. 

I opened my eyes. s I was clinging tightly to the rail¬ 
ing of the bed. The ship was listing terrifically. 

I slipped on a kimono and slippers and ran to the door. In 
the corridor I saw standing tense and white-faced the night 
watchman and the woman who had the cabin next to mine. 
“Is the ship going to sink?” I asked. 

“I think we’d better dress,” said the woman with, a chill in 
her "voice. 

With some vague thought that one should dress warm for 
a wreck I put on a wool dress and coat and in preparedness for 
a Robinson Crusoe episode and scaling a cocoanut tree I put 
on heavy oxfords. 

As I snatched a handful of hairpins from the shelf, where 
powder was spilling and cold cream was tipped over, I looked 
at my watch. One minute to twelve. Half an hour since I had 
gone to bed. 

Every day since I had boarded the ship in New York I had 
read as I closed my door: 

“In case of emergency your lifeboat is Number i.” 

I jerked at the life-preserver on the shelf above the bed 
and felt that I was being unduly hysterical. It toppled down 
heavily. I picked it up wondering if my life was actually to 
depend on that band of canvas and cork. 

My suitcases were sliding across the floor. Dresses were 
tumbling out of the wardrobe. 

I thought of my Phi Beta Kappa key, of the diamond 
locket my fiance had given me when I had left him in Chicago 
less than a month before. But I didn’t stop to open the suit¬ 
case they were in. 
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I snatched up my purse, wondering if I would ever need any 
money again, and ran down the corridor dragging my life- 
preserver apologetically behind me. After all, I thought, ships 
don’t really sink. 

The stairs were perpendicular with the list and I fell to my 
knees as the ship lurched farther over. ... I clung to the 
banister and pulled myself to my feet. 

Standing at the door was a Stanford student I had danced 
with earlier in the evening. Green pajamas were sticking out 
at the wrists and ankles of his blue suit. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked, attempting to look placid as if 
it were customary for every one to dash up on deck at mid¬ 
night with life-preservers. 

He pointed out into the blackness. 

There, even blacker than the night and ominously close, 
rose rocky cliffs. 

“Do you want this on?” he said, picking up my life-pre- 
sei ver. 

“I suppose so,” I said. 

The lifeboats were swinging out from the boat deck. The 
Colombia's whistle was crying, the most forsaken, hopeless 
cry I had ever heard. 

The passengers were all on deck in various stages of attire 
from pajamas and negligees to complete street dress. One man 
had even put on a necktie. 

The captain appeared. 

“Everybody get life-preservers and warm coats. It will be cold 
out there.” 

Out there. The words sank into my brain like cold steel. 

I looked out t-hei-e. 

“Your lifeboat is one. . . . Your lifeboat is one.” The words 
kept racing through my mind. 

There were girls with their mothers, women with children. 
Thank God I’m alone, I thought. 

Some one led a Mexican woman, who was carrying a tiny, 
dark-eyed baby, to me. 

“Tell her where to get a life-preserver.” 
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My mind was numb. 1 couldn’t think of the Spanish word 
for “above.” 

"La cama 1 ” I cried, gesticulating wildly to express the idea 
of above, The woman looked confused. Suddenly the word 
shot into my brain. 

",Sobre la cama! El estante sobre la cama!’ 

The woman nodded, understanding. 

I saw the purser, his face chalk white, dragging the mail 
sacks across the deck. 

Creaking of winches. Grinding of ropes. The first lifeboat 
was at the rail. The chief steward was supervising the loading 
of the boat. I looked at my watch. Twelve twenty-five 

“Women and children first,” the captain’s order was hoarse 
and staccato. 

The steward’s hand was at my elbow assisting me to climb onto 
a deck chair and over the rail into the boat 

A young sailor standing in the boat took my hand and 
dragged me in, then started to give me the babies the steward 
was handing him. Babies. Babies. Babies. I had never seen them 
on the ship before. The boat was crowded. I put the babies on 
the floor. 

The sailor was counting the passengers in the boat. 

“Two, four, six, eight,” he shouted, counting up to forty. 

Tales of overcrowded lifeboats flashed over my mind . . . 
the Vest ns ... I was alone, the only woman on the ship who 
was alone. It didn’t matter where or how I died. 

“Do you want me to get out' 1 ” I said to the sailor. 

“Stay where you are!” he cried. 

Creaking of winches. Grinding or ropes. 

The boat was tipping and jerking, sinking down into black 
emptiness. Then it caught on the side of the listing Colombia. 

The ship’s lights went out. 

The sailors were struggling with the oars trying to pry the 
boat away from the ship. It swung out and the bow dropped 
several feet below the stern. We hung tilted in midair expect¬ 
ing to be dumped out into the blackness.” 

“Hold everything! Hold everything!” shrieked a sailor, wav¬ 
ing a flashlight. 
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Above us flashing torches and moving shapes marked the 
level of the deck. 

Then somehow the boat touched the water, floated, and was 
dashed against the black wall of the Colombia. 

The sailors were trying to brace the ends of the oars against 
the ship. I remember in an irrelevant moment looking up 
at the black sky and seeing a star fall—and thinking of the 
superstition that a falling star means death. 

I looked up. Over our heads was a descending lifeboat. In 
sudden flashes of torchlight I saw rather than heard women 
shriek. 

Our young sailor was on his feet, waving a flashlight, shriek¬ 
ing wildly: 

“Hold that boat 1 Hold that boat!” 

A madness of shrieks and screams. Over everything the 
quavering groan of the whistle. 

I wondered at what second the Colombia was going to crash 
over and hurl us all into space, what sensations I would 
have at the sight and sound of that crash. 

Still above us was that boat . . . coming down . . . coming 
down. . . . 

I’m going to die tonight, I thought, but I don’t want to be 
crushed under a boat. No . . . dear God . . . drowning is not 
bad—painless—but to be crushed . . . 

Somehow we cleared the ship. I looked back at it. It was 
listing woefully. Lifeboats were sailing out from the port side, 
their lanterns flickering pathetically in the black immensity of 
sky and sea. 

“Get these babies out of the way, somebody. I’ve got to 
have room here. . . 

The young sailor beside me was struggling to get the heavy 
oar in place. Already I was cramped, babies on my feet, on 
my lap, hanging to my neck, leaning against my arms. I 
tugged at one on the floor. It was a Mexican child, and I 
urged it in Spanish, thinking at the time that it probably 
didn’t understand my brand of Spanish. It remained impervi¬ 
ous to both my Spanish and my tugging. 
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The sailor clambered over the babies and reached a lantern 
from the bottom of the boat. 

“Matches,” he cried. 

I heard my own voice cry startlingly, “Matches!” 

Some one passed some matches. The lantern was lit. The 
light looked good. 

The sob of the Colombia’s whistle faded out like a death- 
cry. 

Then we heard the captain’s voice, torn into fragments by 
the wind, float out from the ship. 

“S. O. S, . . . United Fruit boat . . . rescue . . . six . . .” 

A ride in a lifeboat is unlike any other ride in the world. It 
is a fiendish combination of all the giddy torments of a carni¬ 
val. It is being set on an infinitesimal, fragile splinter of wood 
and mocked, laughed at, and tortured by all the gods of the sea. 

Waves battered and buffeted the boat. The sailors were row¬ 
ing desperately to keep off the rocks. We were thrown up into 
the air, then suddenly dropped clown into an abyss. 

Every one was hanging over the side of the boat vomiung 
agonizingly. 

The boat bounced up and down as if it were suspended on 
springs. It tipped, tilted, rocked, dipped, lurched, swayed, 
pitched, performed every acrobatic feat known to a boat except 
to capsize. 

O God, I thought, let me lie naked on those black rocks . . . 
let me he . . . but stop this mad dipping. . . . 

A sudden flash of red enveloped the Colombia. Was it going 
over now ? It was lit up, lurid, ghostly, a phantom ship. 

“They’re trying to signal a passing ship,’’ explained a sailor. 

A woman had fainted, struck by an oar. Some one had brought 
some brandy. 

My chin rested on the edge of the life-preserver. 

“O my God!” 

I had been unconsdous. I lifted my head at the cry. 

“The boat’s leaking. . . .” 
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“Hell!” 

“Bail it out!” 

The boat’s going to founder, I thought. In a few minutes we 
will be in the water . . . but it won’t hurt ... I won’t be con¬ 
scious. I was dully aware that far, far away, back in the world— 
the world of light and warmth and safety—where one was not 
tortured and churned and flung about perpetually, there would 
be tears, because I had died. I’m glad I’m not married, I thought. 
. . . tie will find another girl. . . . My father and mother have 
my brothers . . . and that is all so far away—in life . . . and this 
is death. 

“What time is it?” some one said. 

“Three o’clock.” 

The Colombia was sending up rockets, one shower of light 
after another. 

The sea was calmer. 

The sailors rested their oars and lit cigarettes. 

The sea was calm, except for ominous floppings in the water. 

“Sharks,” some one breathed. 

Shaiks, I thought. I don’t mind being drowned but I object 
to being eaten by a shark. 

“Chiquita, chiquita,” murmured the Mexican woman, trying 
to calm her crying baby. 

“Senora, senora,” she kept saying, and I finally grasped the 
idea that she wanted me to hold one baby while she nursed an¬ 
other. I dragged the child on my knees, never understanding how 
such a small child could be so heavy. 

The woman kept jabbering unintelligible Spanish. My nerves 
were raw. I thought I couldn’t stand another word. 

“Don’t talk to me. I don’t know anything,” I cried in Spanish 
and was shocked at my unkindness. 

I recovered from another lapse of consciousness—uncon¬ 
sciousness is such a blessing—and heard some one say, “Four 
o’clock.” 

There was no sight of the Colombia. I wondered if it had gone 
down. 

I thought, as we watched the horizon for lights, of the survivors 
of the Titanic watching for the Carpathia. 
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A lifeboat sent up a red flare. 

“Row over there. I’m going to see what they want,” said the 
officer in command of our boat. 

I was straining my ears in the dread expectation of hearing 
screams. Was the boat foundering? What had happened to the 
other boats? 

The sailors, exhausted from their hours of struggle with the 
sea, tried to row to the boat. They couldn’t make it. The officer 
shouted. No answer. No cry. No sound. 

The east grew gray and pink and white. Then through the 
western mists we saw lights, lights m the oudine of a ship. . . . 

It was ten minutes to five. 

“Row! Hell, come on! Row!” 

“Let’s get together, now row!” 

But our exhausted sailors could make little impression on the 
distance between us and the ship. And the current was against 
them. We threw our life-preservers away to lighten the boat. 
Finally, the San Mateo, taking soundings as it came, sailed to¬ 
ward us. 

At six we were dragged up the steps of the ship, a freighter of 
the United Fruit Company. The purser of the Colombia was 
bustling around, listing names and addresses as we stepped on 
deck. We, all the women and children of die Colombia, were 
the last lifeboat to be picked up. 

Some one thrust a cup of coffee into my hands. I couldn’t 
drink it. Some one else spread a handkerchief on a pipe for me 
to sit on. This attention was pathetic—my once white dress was 
black. Every one was smeared from hair to heels with oil, grease, 
and vomit. Our usually immaculate men and women were un¬ 
recognizable, Palm Beach suits and pajamas alike oil-streaked, 
and faces without benefit of powder or razor. 

But we could stand up. We could walk. We were alive—every 
one. 

I was trembling, crying, laughing. ... I put my hands up to 
my face and thought, I’m getting hysterical. ... I can’t get hys¬ 
terical. . . . 

Breakfast was being served in the officers’ mess. I sat down at a 
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table, looked at a dish of bananas, and then went out on deck 
again. 

At the door stood a man who said to me: 

“Lady, if you want to lay down, you can have my room— 
I woik all day.” 

This man, an engineer of the San Mateo, gave me a towel, a 
comb, and a blanket. I climbed up into the berth and looked 
out the porthole. There was the black rocky coast, the sea strewn 
with life-preservers, and the poor, wounded Colombia, leaning on 
the water, her decks now dipping under the ocean. 

After a while I knew I had to send radiograms to my parents 
and fiance. I wanted them to know I was safe before they were 
shocked by the newspapers, and I did not want them to know 
the Colombia was wrecked until they could know the details. 
After considerable deliberation I composed the message, “Safe. 
Frisco'bound.” 

The San Mateo was southbound. We were to be transferred to 
her northbound sister ship, the La Perla. All day we lay in Mag¬ 
dalena Bay. About eight o’clock the La Perla arrived. 

A doctor’s wife and I were assigned an engineer’s cabin. I 
took off my coat, dress, and slippers, I climbed up into the berth 
and spread my dress and coat over me. I had no sheet or blanket. 

The next morning I got up, put on my dress and slippers. How 
simple! I didn’t have to brush my teeth, to powder or rouge. 

Promenading the deck of the La Perla I saw a gill in red 
pajamas, white felt hat, pearl earrings, men’s socks, and high- 
heeled shoes. One man tied his bedrom slippers on with ropes 
in Greek style. A woman who had escaped in coat and night¬ 
gown made a dress out of the lining of the coat and a hat fiom 
the belt and pockets. Thiiteen men shaved with one razor blade. 
The one passenger possessing a nail file allowed others to use it 
under her surveillance. 

An icy wind was blowing off the mountains of Lower Cali¬ 
fornia. We shivered. The Colombia’s radio operator gave me a 
pair of socks. 

Monday afternoon the Colombia's sister ship, the Salvador, 
passed us. Her passengers sent over donations of blankets and 
clothing, most of which was masculine. 
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To the men, who had slept in the dining-room, engine-room, 
and on deck under papers, canvas, and life-preservers, the blan¬ 
kets were especially welcome. Any one who was fortunate enough 
to get one carried it around with him all day to be sure of having 
it at night. 

Wednesday morning I awoke and looked out the porthole. 
We were at San Pedro. 

I received a telegram addressed, “Miss Helen Bird, survivor S.S. 
Colombia. Arriving S.S. La Perla, Los Angeles.” I felt suddenly 
tearful. I was a survivor 1 

We had to fill out customs declarations: I, citizen of the United 
States, sailed from New York, August 20, 1931, aboard the SS. 
Colombia, arrived at San Pedro, September 16, 1931, aboard the 
S.S. La Perla, et cetera. Luggage, o 
This ship docked. Cameras were clicking and grinding. I 
walked down the gangplank, sans hat, sans gloves, sans luggage. 
. . . Survivor. 




AND THE COPS GOT THEIR MEN— 
INCLUDING THE TAXI DRIVER 
Robert Hazard 


Y es, I seen the finish of the chase. Business was dull, even a 
little worse than usual. My supply of home brew was run¬ 
ning low so I drove up to the malt and hop store and 
bought supplies and went home and started a new batch. Then I 
started out to hack again. I was just turning from Seaman Avenue 
into Dyckman when I heard a motor back-firing. I looked up and 
seen a cream-colored taxi, a Monarch cab, coming out of River¬ 
side Drive. The driver was hunched over the wheel with just 
the top of his head showing. He was bare-headed and had curly 
red hair. There was a man in a reddish-brown suit on the back 
seat of the cab sitting tight in the right-hand corner. Twenty feet 
behind them was another cream-colored taxicab, a Checker, with 
the driver sitting up straight and a cop standing on the running 
board with a pistol in his hand. The first cab had two big holes 
in the back window. The cop raised his pistol and fired twice. 
I understand that bullets come out of pistols that may kill people 
but it seemed unlikely. I couldn’t see the bullets and didn’t see 
any effect from them. The first cab was only going about twenty- 
five miles an hour but it didn’t slacken speed, the driver was still 
crouched over the wheel and the man in the back sitting tight. 

I thought they must be trying to escape after a robbery. They 
must have picked an old worn-out cab or else something had gone 
wrong with it or they would go faster. The man at the wheel 
looked like he was nursing it along the best he could. His curly 
red head didn’t move. Back of the second cab the Drive was full 
of cars running on both sides of the road with men on the run¬ 
ning boards with pistols in their hands. For all the bandits were 
going so slow the pursuers weren’t gaining on them. I thought, 
“I could step on it and pass them easy and cut in in front and 
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force them to the curb. But then why should I? Two against 
New York. And what chance have they with the old boiler gone 
back on them and hundreds after them with the city behind them 
and glory to win?” But the curly red head stayed crouched over 
the wheel, a-nursing the old bus along. Maybe they’d been hungry 
and desperate, thought it better to take a big chance than die by 
degrees of dull misery. 

I’d been held up and robbed myself and I didn’t like it. I’d al¬ 
ways figured that if I ever got the chance I’d do my bit to pay off 
that score against the holdup guys. That’s the trouble with them 
guys. They go and pick on people that are maybe no better off 
than themselves. Why don’t they knock off some of their real ene¬ 
mies? The cops are decent enough men, doing their day’s work 
to make a living. But then they take their orders from the big 
crooks. 

I turned and followed the bandits just like the rest of them, at 
a reasonably safe distance. They crossed Broadway without slack¬ 
ening right in front of the traffic cop on duty there. He stepped in 
front of them and held up his hand for them to stop and then 
stepped back to keep from getting run over, completely confused 
by this brazen affront to the New York Police Force. When the 
bandit’s car was twenty feet past him he caught on and whipped 
out his gun and fired twice at them but it didn’t seem to do no 
good. Then he jumped on the running board of the car ahead of 
me. 

I could have shot right around the whole mob of cars with my 
eight cylinder Packard but I didn’t want to get in front of any of 
the shooting and behind it there was the damndest mess of cars 
jockeying around and cutting each other off that I ever saw. 
They’d all gone crazy, everybody trying to get ahead of every¬ 
body else and still not get too close to the shooting. I know I used 
the brake more than the throttle. There was a burst of pistol shots 
every little while and scattered shots in between but the guy with 
the curly red hair just kept on nursing her along 

I wondered if the driver was one of the gang or just the taxi 
driver the bandits happened to pick. When I get a call and the 
passengers treat me like a human being I do the best I can for 
them. Maybe he was like that and when he found out how bad it 
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was he thought “I’m in now and I may as well go through.” And 
then when he saw it was hopeless, said, “Well, I ain’t going to 
back out now.” At any rate he was nursing that old can along 
the best he could. 

At Nagle Avenue he turned South with the hounds and the 
sightseers close behind but not too close. It sounded like the 
Fourth of July. But they dragged along so slow. Why the hell 
didn’t they get one of those new Fords, something that could 
knock off seventy or eighty miles an hour? At Broadway he 
turned North again and a cop fell from the running board of a 
taxi and his driver slumped down in his seat and came to a stop. 
At Sherman the bandit turned off again, still not making more 
than thirty miles an hour. At Dyckman the driver seemed to 
hesitate and then turned East again, The cars in front of me 
came to a stop and I was blocked. I left die car in the middle 
of the street and ran around the corner. There was the bandit’s 
car stopped behind a truck that blocked the road. The cops and 
dicks were running up to it. There was a steady rattle of shots. 
When I reached the cab it was over. The driver was lying with 
his head and shoulders hanging out the right-hand door face 
down with his hands stretched out limp in front of him. His 
curly led head was still untouched but blood was pouring out of 
him underneath onto the asphalt. I never thought there was that 
much blood in a man. His socks had come down and his low 
shoes were worn at the heel. His bare shanks looked kind of 
scrawny. He didn’t have any coat on and his shirt tail was com¬ 
ing out. His pants were that cheap cotton stuff like you get in 
an eight-dollar suit. The man in the reddish-brown suit was hang¬ 
ing out of the right rear door in the same way only face up. His 
face and hair and hands were drenched with blood. The cops 
were dragging a third man I hadn’t seen before from the floor 
of the cab and putting him in another taxi. There was hardly any 
blood in the cab, it was all on the asphalt so they must have been 
killed just as they were trying to get out. 

I stood there and wondered why death is so affecting. The 
bandits were certainly no worse off than plenty of other people 
in New York. Only a few years ago about a hundred thousand of 
our young men got the same thing in a scrap they didn’t know 
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any more about than I know about this one, and lots of nice 
things were said about that. 

The cops were completely addled. They milled around the 
cab and didn’t seem to know what to do. One said, “They got 
two cops ” Another said, “No, they got three. Yeah, they got 
Churchill.” One picked up a couple of thirty-eight calibre auto¬ 
matics from the bottom of the cab and said, “I guess I better 
turn these in.” He looked at them foi a while and squinted down 
the barrels and then laid them down on the running board of 
a car that was parked at the cmb there, and stepped over one of 
the bodies and picked up a handful of empty shells from the 
floor of the cab and looked at them and'laid them down on the 
running board. One said, “We’d better search this cab,” and 
leaned in and pulled out the driver’s hack license card from its 
rack and looked at it and handed it to another cop and he looked 
at it and handed it on. They they scooped up a double handful of 
empty cartridge shells apiece from the back of the cab and stood 
around and didn’t know what to do with them and finally all 
laid them down again on the running board. 

One picked up a fat canvas money bag, such as the banks use, 
all nice and clean and still tied tight around the top with a 
string. He looked at it vacantly and set it down on the fender of the 
parked car right under my nose. The cops picked it up and stared 
at it one after another and put it down again. I thought, “1 won¬ 
der if any one would notice if I picked that up and walked off 
with it. There’s probably enough there to buy a small farm and 
stock it so I could live in peace and comfort the rest of my life.” 



TOWN IN THE RIVER 

Curlin Reed 


S ome day the town will drop in the river.” As far back as I 
can remember people have said that. As far back as my 
grandmother can remember people have said it. The proph¬ 
ecy, like a minor chord fraught with foreboding, has made itself 
heard ever and again above the melody of the major symphony of 
town life as it has marched in changing and varying tempo 
through the years. We heard it, but we didn’t believe it—until 
it happened. 

“Some day the town will drop in the river.” Strangers usually 
said it as they stood on the bluff overlooking that part of the 
town which lies below along the river. They meant not a gradual 
slipping and caving as the ever-changing river current ate into 
the bank (such a slipping and caving has been the fate of many 
a river town), but a sudden catastrophic dropping. For, you must 
know, our town sits with its head in the clouds and its feet in the 
muddy waters of the Mississippi. The residence section sprawls 
up and down and over the hills that are the beginning of the 
Chickasaw bluffs, while the stores and gins and depot, our busi¬ 
ness section, huddle and cling on a narrow level strip of land at¬ 
tached like a low shelf at the very foot of the bluff. According 
to the prophecy, that shelf would some day drop into the river. 

When I was a child there was a tale, legendary even then and 
probably without the least foundation of fact, of a deep-sea diver 
who rvent down into the river and walked on its bed back under 
the bluff until he was even with the courthouse, which stands on 
the top of the highest hill. If he had had a giant’s sword he could 
have thrust it up through the bluff and pierced the courthouse 
steeple. That tale and the picture it makes, like most impressions 
formed in childhood, are stamped indelibly on every inhabitant’s 
memory. Nobody believed it, of course, just as nobody believed 
the prophecy that the town would drop into the river. 

It was rather strange, too, that we didn’t believe, considering 
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that we had warnings and signs. After certain high waters, sinks 
and cracks suddenly appeared in the street fronting on the river. 
They were never of great proportions, those cracks, and easily 
filled with rock and dirt, yet they always gave rise to the old 
prophecy. And in my own time, which, comparatively speaking, 
has been short, I have seen part of the town actually go in the 
river. I have seen an old warehouse, a garage, and several shanty¬ 
like buildings lose their foothold, crumble and decay,-and finally 
in a high wind go into the river. The railroad, also, originally 
came into town on the river side but as the current changed and 
ate into the bank the railroad was moved and now it goes around 
through the bluff and comes into town from the other side. But 
all that was gradual, natural, visible, and comprehensive. 

This is no treadse on levees. Far from it. As far as I know, with 
no technical knowledge whatsoever and not taking under consid¬ 
eration various suggestions and recommendations offered by ex¬ 
perts and master engineers, levees must be. But unfortunately a 
levee can’t be along that part of town we call Main Street. There 
just isn’t room. “Well, why in heaven’s name, then, did they ever 
build a town down there on the river bank where there isn’t room 
for a levee when there was all that bluff and level land above?” 
strangers ask. 

But that is the question of strangers, of the unimtiate. One 
might almost say that the stores were there before the river was. 
At least they were there before the floods, because it was only 
after the levees were built below town and across from town that 
floods, as we have come to know them, began. Those first old 
settlers coming down the Ohio and then the Mississippi in their 
flathoats weren’t bothering about floods. They simply landed in a 
likely-looking spot and built a cabin above the landing. And so 
it was with our town, cabins first, then as the land east and west 
of town was settled, wharfboats, gins, warehouses, and stores. 
The steamboat trade waxed and waned, the wharfboats finally 
went into the river, but the double row of little brick stores, none 
of them over three stories in height, remained, clinging there for 
over a century along the river bank. 

Since 1911 our Main Street, at intervals of two or three years, 
for a time in the spring has become a miniature Venice, a very 
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flimsy unpicturesque Venice it is true, with temporary bridges 
and walks of unfinished timbers, clumsy skills for gondolas, and 
business men in hip boots for gondoliers. I can’t say that the 
gondoliers sang arias from II Trovatore and Traviata but at least 
they were cheerful, jovial even, as the water crept higher and 
higher. In our case inundation did not mean panic, exodus, deso¬ 
lation, as it did in towns suddenly flooded by the breaking of a 
levee; ours was gradual and we had time to prepare for it. 
Though it meant great inconvenience and destruction to prop¬ 
erty, merchants raised whole stocks of goods and fixtures—be¬ 
cause they didn’t know what else to do—on scaffolds built on 
carpenter horses, bridges and walks were erected and business 
went on as usual. I have purchased my whole spring wardrobe 
standing on one of those scaffolds, exchanging trivialities and 
gossip with the clerk as I did so, while the waters of the Missis¬ 
sippi River churned underneath. 

We took pride, I think, in saying that business was quite as 
good as usual. It was sheer bravado of course but we even sent 
statements to inquiring metropolitan newspapers to that effect. As 
far as the soda fountains were concerned the statement was true, 
for business with them was as good as usual, if not better. No 
sooner did the news go out that the river was creeping into 
Main Street again than sightseers in droves descended on us to 
buy a soda because they had nothing better to do and then to 
stand and gape and shudder and say, “I wouldn’t live here for 
anything. Some day this town’ll drop in the river,” 

The prophecy never failed to awaken in us indignation, and to 
move us to make even a greater show of courage. During the 
early part of the 1927 flood there was some talk of capitalizing 
our misfortune by staging a water carnival along Main Street, 
stringing gay lanterns along the bridges, dressing gondoliers in 
musical comedy costumes, building a dance floor on a barge 
and charging admission to that part of town. Perhaps it would 
have been a financial boom to empty coffers but nobody ever had 
a chance to find out because the mayor said, “No!” most em¬ 
phatically when the proposition was put before him. Water 
carnival along his beloved Main Street, indeed! It would be like 
holding a dance on the very grave of a loved one. Had he his 
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choice he would stop them, all at the city limits, those sightseers 
who came to stand high and dry on the courthouse steps and 
prophesy dolefully. 

Then it happened. And we wondered how we had ever been 
able to consider anything so frivolous as a water carnival, or 
carnival of any kind. 

Inordinate spring rains and then a flood. It is only after all the 
levees have gone out and a people are made homeless and devas¬ 
tation is complete that the sun comes out and nature smiles her 
most intiiguing smile as if trying to atone for the havoc she has 
wrought. And so that spring it rained and rained and the winds 
lashed the waves against the levees and the men fought the yellow 
menace of the river with a will and stiength superhuman. As for 
our Main Street the scaffolds had to be raised again and again 
as the water inched up higher than it had ever come before. 

During a terrific thunderstorm, long before the crest of the 
flood had been reached, I was awakened by the shrill jangling of 
our telephone. A horrible blood-curdling alarm it was, coming as 
it did in the dead of night. I went to answer it with an unnamable 
fear clutching at my throat. 

A woman's frantic sobbing was the only answer to my fright¬ 
ened “Hello.” 

“What is it? What is it?” I called. 

Finally she controlled herself enough to ask, “Has anybody 
told—told you—all about the stores downtown?” 

“No,” I gasped, with the picture of Main Street lashed and 
whipped by angry waves instantly before me. “What has hap¬ 
pened?” 

“They’re dropping in the river,” she wailed with a fresh out¬ 
burst of weeping. “The Naifeh building has already gone in— 
ours is going—the west wall already in—yours will be next.” 

The stores, our business, our livelihood, the heart of the town, 
dropping in the river. It was unbelievable, yet even as her words 
were spoken my mind leaped to a full and complete acceptance of 
the fact. To be sure—hadn’t we always been expecting it? Mary 
was sobbing so that I could hardly understand her. “Somebody 
called us,” she said. "The men have all gone down there. I’m all 
alone, Oh—it’s all we have, that store! My rings are down there in 
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the safe—they’ll be gone.” Even in that time of cataclysmic hor¬ 
ror it was natural that she should think of her rings. And my one 
thought was not of the stores, not of my family, awake now and 
clamoring to know what had happened, but that her awful sob¬ 
bing must be stopped. “Don’t cry! Don’t cry!” I said over and 
over again, parrothke. I wonder now if it was not an unconscious 
clinging on my part to any straw, however trivial and foolish, in 
order to put off, even for a minute, the facing of the news she had 
just imparted. 

When I finally told my family what had happened we huddled 
together there in the hall, too stunned to speak, too dazed to turn 
on a light, whde the storm raged outside. For what seemed ages, 
though it could only have been a minute or so, we shuddered and 
clung to each other as each thunderclap shook the house with its 
reverberations. It was like the end of the world; except that how¬ 
ever much we may believe in and expect the end of the world and 
the day of judgment with its earthquakes and fires and moving 
aside of mountains, none of us expects it in our lifetime. No, we 
push it far into the safely unknown future. And so it was with 
this fact of our town dropping in the river. Perhaps we had 
expected it—but not in our lifetime. Yet in one sobbing inco¬ 
herent message over the telephone it had come true—and we were 
alive. I can’t remember what we said to each other there in the 
dark hall. More than likely we said nothing. 

The storm abated a bit and, like people coming out of a stupor, 
we began to move about. Miss Katie who boarded with us went 
upstairs to dress. My husband, too, began to put on his clothes 
saying that there were papers in the safe at the store which should 
be saved before the store went in. We pleaded with him not to go 
in the building no matter what important papers were lost. You 
see we had no thought but that the entire street would be swal¬ 
lowed forever by the river that night. 

We went to the windows and in the houses all over town we 
saw lights. Even as we looked new lights appeared. Others, too, 
were hearing the dread news. It was a night of doom. Miss Katie 
came down dressed to go out. She owned a business but happily 
not on Main Street. She and my husband went out into the 
storm. 
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We who were left spoke only in monosyllables, chafing and 
fuming inwardly because we too could not go out into the 
storm to see what there was to see. It is much more nerve-wrack¬ 
ing to stay at home and wait for news than to go out and see for 
oneself. My grandmother began walking up and down the room 
moaning that all she had in the world was gone—gone! It was 
not until morning, or maybe later, that we realized the absurdity 
of her moan since she had no material possessions whatsoever on 
Main Street. Yet her moan that night was typical of what we all 
felt. With the stores gone, the life, the pulse of the town was 
gone. Aside from our commercial interest in it, we had loved 
that little Main Street, yearning over it, as it became prey to every 
flood, as a pitying family mourns for an afflicted member. 

Had we reasoned at all that night we would have known that 
a river bank does not cave or drop while the water is there simply 
because the pressure of the water prevents. The caving takes place 
when the water recedes. But people filled with terror do not 
reason. 

Morning came at last, not a morning, however, of brightness 
and hope with the sun putting storm clouds to flight, but a morn¬ 
ing of murky grayness with clouds still low and heavy, though 
the rain had ceased, a cold dark morning that could do nothing 
to lighten the hearts within us. We went to town and we stood 
in little groups all along the back street that is one hill level 
above Mam Street, staring down at the corner where the Naifeh 
building had been. 

It had been the tallest and largest building on Main Street. Its 
age, and the colorful memory of one of its former owners, gave 
it a peculiar significance for us. The stores on the street level had 
been of the ordinary narrow old-fashioned type, but in the 
spacious rooms above, the Buchanans had lived in picturesque 
and wonderful style. I can remember old Mr. Buchanan whose 
every tooth was solid gold (as children we used to try to get near 
him just to see his teeth) and I can remember his funny little 
wife with an absurd dot of an old-fashioned bonnet stuck on her 
head. I can remember, too, tales of the great balls they gave. 
All this I thought of as I stood with the others and looked down 
at the little pile of bricks sticking out of the water like the top of 
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a volcanic cone, all that was left of the building. The roof and 
one side of the next building had been pulled away so that the 
interior, with the plaster gaping and hideous, lay exposed. I have 
seen wrecks made by tornadoes and this was not unlike one save 
in this instance the waters of the Mississippi eddied and churned 
about and through the ruins. 

No one dared to go across to the buildings on the river side of 
the street. Indeed no one was allowed to. We had been told by 
now that the town, after all, was not dropping in the river, that 
it had been a mistake. The Naifeh building had been struck by 
lightning and collapsed, and as proof that land was still there a 
switch signal on the abandoned railroad track behind the stores 
was still standing as upright as ever. Witnesses had seen, as 
much as it is possible for any person to see, the building struck by 
lightning and in the same instant had heard the terrific roar of its 
collapse. Later in a lawsuit between the owner of the building 
and the insurance companies, settled finally in the Court of 
Appeals, it was decided that the building was struck by lightning, 
a decision of nation-wide importance since it established a prece¬ 
dent in insurance company annals. 

But all this came later. That morning, although we were told 
again and again of the lightning, and men went in boats to 
make soundings around the ruins and prove that ground was 
still there, we were obsessed by the dire meaning of the prophecy, 
“Some day the town will drop in the river.” Our instant accep¬ 
tance of it the night before proved how true we felt it to be. 
All these years we had heard it, jeered at it, and been secretly 
afraid of it, and now we had been confronted with the awful pos¬ 
sibilities of the fact. 

The shock was too profound and complete to be got over in 
the space of a morning—or a week or a year. We went about like 
people asleep and none of the terrible happenings which came 
as the flood reached its crest affected us as did the collapse of 
that one old building and those sobbing telephone messages. Mer¬ 
chants were afraid at first to go across to their stores but after a 
week had passed most of them went in boats and moved their 
stocks into second-story vacant rooms on another street. For the 
remainder of the flood Second Street became a pathetic ghost of 
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Main Street with ludicrous hand-printed signs in dark doorways 
reading, “Baltzer’s haberdashery upstairs,” or “Ellison’s Drug Co. 
two doors back.” Main Street itself was given up to the river. 
A swift current flowed down the middle of the thoroughfare 
where our Fords had once gone jauntily to and fro. The bridges 
and the walks had been washed away, and driftwood, great tree 
trunks even, escaping the main channel, had washed in and 
lodged against and in show windows. And yet that, and the havoc 
wrought as levees below us and across the river from us were 
broken and refugees by the thousands were brought in to the 
Red Cross camp back of town on the bluff, meant little to us. 
Though most of us were acting as volunteer relief workers under 
the direction of Red Cross disaster directors, we were like people 
benumbed by a hurt so terrible that no additional pain could be 
felt. 

The question, was raised as to what we would do when the 
river—if it ever did—went down. We wouldn’t, we couldn’t go 
back into that Main Street again, after what had been—and what 
might be. We shook our heads dumbly. We didn’t know. Yet 
that is just what we did do. When the water went down leaving 
behind its filth and silt and smell we went back, armed with hose 
and brooms and determination, to take back our street again. 
Merchants swept and cleaned and painted their stores, replaced 
floors and broken windows, salvaged what they could of stocks 
not moved out in time, and business began to move in the usual 
way again. 

And yet not in the usual way. We are afraid. We talk and talk 
of moving the town. We say, “This is only temporary. We shan’t 
stay and wait for another flood.” Bills have been introduced and 
passed in Congress whereby we may have a sea wall some day. 
And yet I don’t know. Perhaps it’s laziness, perhaps it’s stub¬ 
bornness, perhaps it's financial, but whatever it is that makes us 
do it we are still clinging there at the foot of the bluff with a 
flower-planted plot where the Naifeh building once stood to re¬ 
mind us, constantly, of the time when the town went in the river. 



I’M GOING HOME 

/. McBride Dabbs 


I don’t know when it began. A long time ago surely. As far 
back as the lives and times of my parents those traits began 
to crystallize which have set me at last on the homeward 
journey. For I find myself turning away from the patently—I 
almost said blatantly—co-operative ventures of men, and looking 
backward to the years and the moods of my youth. I’m going 
home. 

But not to rest ; to work. I have frittered away time enough 
playing the game that most men play. I’m not seeking, I think, 
any golden past, moved by vain regrets for a tarnished present. 
I am settling myself, as Thoreau said; wedging my feet “down¬ 
ward through the mud and slush of opinion, and . . . delusion, 
and appearance” till I come to a hard bottom and rocks in place. 
I find that hard bottom in my childhood and youth. I also find 
there, clearly plotted, the opening segment of the curve of my 
life. I do not regret my wandering; it is a part of myself. With¬ 
out it, I might not have come to this place, here on the road home. 

Attempting to chart the way I have come, I begin with my 
birthplace. An old Southern community, of English and Scotch- 
Irish stock, Presbyterian in faith; its centre Brick Church, solid, 
imposing, classic, built in the 1840’s on a church site dating from 
Colonial times. Here m my childhood a few families still at¬ 
tempted, however vainly, to hold together the great plantations 
of ante-bellum days. The community was shut in on the east by 
deep forests of long-leaf pine, on the west by the mile-wide 
swamp of Black River. At the time of my birth there was no 
crossing for seven miles up or down. One of my earliest memo¬ 
ries is of the building of McBride’s Causeway: the countless 
mule-teams, with drag and wheel scrapes, the grinding of the 
wheels in the sand, the shouts of the Negro drivers. Though I 
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did not know it then—for I had never heard of Homer—the 
building of this causeway was an Iliad to me: over both the dust 
of eaith and the unearthly gleam, in both the crunch of the 
chariot wheels and the shouting of the drivers. 

Beyond our walls of trees were outlandish communities, Con¬ 
cord and Shiloh. Between these walls, along the old state road, 
stretched the farms I It new. This road ran from Kingstree, thirty 
miles to the south, to Bishopville, thirty miles to the north, and it 
cut Middle Salem like an arrow. Overhead the branches of the 
trees almost met and the sky was a ragged line between the 
green. As a child I walked to school through endless arches to¬ 
ward the far-off, storied King’s Tree, the towering pine marked 
by a Carolina colonist “to be the mast of some great admiral.” 
It was years before I knew of Milton, but from earliest days I 
knew of Tories and Red-Coats; and the Red-Coats had marched 
this road. The Tories had slunk in the backgiound, and here and 
there one had been properly hanged from a live-oak limb. Sum¬ 
ter and Marion, vigilant in the swamps, had haunted the foreign 
invaders. All this was on the road to Kingstree. With proper 
incentive we children might have made of the Bishop’s-Ville a 
legend. But trust a strict Presbyterianism never to make this sug¬ 
gestion. We knew of kings; they were at least romantic. But 
bishops did not exist. 

I was born within a hundred yards of this road and spent my 
boyhood amid these isolated scenes. From earliest childhood I 
looked between tall pines, across a mile of fields, to the horizon 
line of the swamp and the evening sky beyond. Behind this black 
line—red and gold in autumn—beyond this yellow sky, was the 
world. But the dividing line was too heavy to let us think much 
about it. Margined by this mystery of swamp, wearing these 
flaming colors, the world doubtless was romanuc. But it was 
vague and far away, and certainly not so good as the world we 
lived in. Though alone, we were not lonely. We knew there was 
more stir beyond the River, but we were here, and we were 
satisfied. 

Here my mother spent her life. Her family owned thousands 
of acres of land, and in ante-bellum days had owned many slaves. 
Some of the old Negroes were still living, and delighted to call 
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my mother “Young Missis” (to distinguish her from “Ole 
Missis,” my grandmother) and my uncle “Mossa.” I once heard 
old Aunt Charlotte say, after my uncle’s death, that when she 
got to heaven the first person she would meet would be “her 
Jesus,” and then she would see “Marse Guy” again. For the Mc¬ 
Brides had long ago achieved importance, and could afford now 
simply to be kind. Naturally they were sceptical of reforms and 
reformers. “Ideals are a sin, Alice,” said my uncle, once, to my 
aunt, “people ought to love God.” That statement puzzled me, 
for my uncle was one of the finest men I have ever known; but 
I think now he meant we should not fall in love with our own 
ideas or ideals but should be kind, and true, and honorable—that 
is, love God. Perhaps dry rot—complacency—was creeping into 
the family; perhaps they needed an infusion of new blood; but 
they were the inheritors of the culture of the Old South. 

The new blood came with my father. Poor, with little educa¬ 
tion, early thrown on his own resources by the death of his father, 
and with a grandmother, a mother, and a younger brother to 
support, my father came into the community as overseer for the 
Witherspoons, neighbors of the McBrides, In the end he married 
Maude McBride and some thousands of acres of land. But the 
South was land poor, then as now, and years of hard work and 
scheming were necessary. He worked hard because he was 
trained to it, and because his situation in an aristocratic commu¬ 
nity compelled him to succeed. I don’t think he thought himself 
better than others, but he knew that no one else was better than 
he. As a man of action, he was a severe critic of the more leisurely 
group around him. 

Perhaps the chief lesson that our childhood taught us was self- 
dependence, Cut off from the world, with no near neighbors, we 
might have depended upon our parents if they had permitted 
and if they had been enough alike. But they were too different 
and too self-sufficient for us to fall back upon them. Seeing them 
standing apart, we fell back upon ourselves; but since we felt that 
at heart they were together our self-reliance was tinged by a 
vague sense of interdependence. We learned the lesson of dif¬ 
ference in unity. This self-reliance was, in the beginning, a mode 
of action, not of thought. The heir of a rich culture, my mother 
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was satisfied. My father, both by temperament and by necessity, 
was a man of action. If I have learned independence of thought, 
it is the result of my independence of action. My childhood 
memories contain many actual adventures, few adventures in 
thought. 

I remember, when I was four or five, walking alone, for the 
first time, down the long avenue thiough the woods to my 
grandmother’s. First there was an arched brick bridge to cross. 
Whether or not I knew of trolls, things could hide under arches. 
Luckily there was nothing that day. Worse than the bridge were 
the blown-down trees beside the road, whose up-rooted stumps 
(“harricanes,” we called them) were covered with pine needles 
and vines, and sheltered bears. Or so I thought. It never occurred 
to me to turn back, but I went in fear and trembling the whole 
way. 

I remember again, when I was fourteen and fifteen, riding my 
bicycle, alone, to school, reciting my individual lessons, and rid¬ 
ing home. Some time ago I walked along the woods road, now 
deserted, over which I had ridden so many times. As I lecalled 
the past, the feeling came over me that this road led back into it, 
that here I had ridden, not merely to school, but up through the 
years into life. This road, then, was the symbol of self-reliance. 
Along its lonely stretches, I had learned to go, at my own gait, 
my own way. 

For life was an individual affair, worldng or playing. There 
were too few of us for athletic teams; and on the farm we usually 
had our individual tasks. We learned to trust ourselves. But not 
too much. Anxious talk of the weather, the cessation of work 
on lainy days, the scorching heat of the sun, early gave us the 
sense of a destiny, beyond us, in the skies. We learned to watch 
the clouds. This lesson was driven home when, as a boy, I began 
to plant my own acre of corn. Having made an excellent crop the 
first year, I thought that all I needed for a greater yield per acre 
was more corn. I planted it. But I overlooked God—that is, the 
weather. All through the tasseling and shooting period it didn’t 
rain. Though the corn stayed green, the ears remained nubbins 
and the growing season passed. 

I learned that year a part of my religion. Perhaps it is a pagan 
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religion; the religion of a paganus, of a countryman. Its equiva¬ 
lent in fighting terms is Cromwell’s advice to his Ironsides: 
“Trust God, and keep your powder dry.” Paul knew it: “I have 
planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the increase.” What has 
man to do with success ? There are the “wet droughts” and the 
“dry droughts,” the down floods, the up floods, and the acts of 
God. Do your work; and watch the clouds. 

And go to church on Sunday. My memory does not carry me 
back to the time when I did not go to church on Sunday. Sick¬ 
ness was the only excuse; but for the most part I don’t think we 
minded going. Well, there wasn’t any use. Minding Sunday 
school and church was like minding thunder storms in summer. 
They happened, that was all. So, every Sunday we sat through 
Sunday school and then through a fairly long and I suppose 
fairly dry sermon. But as little children we knew nothing about 
the sermon. We were busy with the lunch—usually plain biscuits 
—that Mother brought, in a paper bag, for us. Or trying to keep 
our feet braced against the pew in front, and being brought out 
of a doze by feeling them slip and hearing the noise of our scrap 
ing heels, like thunder. Or giving up entirely and sleeping with 
our heads on Mother’s or on Father’s knees. When we became 
old enough to stay awake through the sermon, Father began tak¬ 
ing a nap, a custom which he continues to the present day. And 
it’s a pleasant custom, with the droning of the preacher’s voice 
above your head, and, in summer, the whispering of the wind in 
the trees beyond the windows. For this was the old Brick Church, 
immediately surrounded by oaks and pines draped with gray 
Spanish moss. Southward stretched open fields, in my memory 
always flooded with sunlight; the glare almost hurt your eyes, 
and afterwards the church was cool and dim. As we grew older, 
we consciously observed the beauty of this world beyond the win¬ 
dows. Inside all might be dark and stern, but outside, on summer 
days, lay mottled sunshine and shade, and the gray moss waved 
eternally as in a dream. 

We went to church on Sunday morning—and that was all. 
Being good Presbyterians, we did not go out into the highways 
and hedges and bring in the sinners. God would call his own 
elect. In fact, as I remember it, we had very few sinners. The old 
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families were, of course, all Christians. Theie were as yet few 
white tenants. The Negroes might get to heaven—but through 
their own church “Good-Will.” We did have a disieputable 
blacksmith, who had never read Longfellow, and who possessed 
perhaps more than one wife; but he was too far gone to have any 
chance of being God’s elect; we didn’t suppose God could make 
a mistake like that. So we used him as an example of sin, and 
learned to be better ourselves. Co-operative religion, religious 
humamtarianism, A-i Sunday schools—we had never heard of 
them. Religion was a mood, neighborly, reverent, and, as I see 
it now, poetic. Religion was a rest from life. Six days we lived 
—that is, we labored. It scarcely occuried to us to test the seventh 
day, the sabbath of blessed rest, by the same hard standards of 
reality. 

There is a hewn log, weathered and mossed at the edges, that 
lies along the south side of the church. Here, during Sunday 
school, the men sat and talked of the crops and the weather. This 
was the seat of die mighty. All the boys looked forward to com¬ 
pleting the Shorter Catechism and sitting out the Sunday school 
hour with the men. 

According to the standards of the community we were good on 
Sunday; and Father saw to it that we did a good job the rest of 
the week. Between Father and the weather we learned the reli¬ 
gion we practised—if you can call it a religion. We never called 
it that, but I think now that that’s what it was. Father had barely 
heard of Shelley, but he believed in perfection. Walking home 
from school one day when I was about ten, I remarked to my 
brother, “The trouble with Father is, he thinks this is heaven.” 
It goes without saying that he didn’t make it heaven for those 
around him. Unless, after all, “order is heaven’s first law.” Only 
occasionally, however, did Father seek heavenly order, that is, 
beauty. Once, when staking off the ground for a new house, he 
spent nights sighting the north star between the pines. It still 
amuses us to remember that, somehow, he missed it: the house 
doesn’t face exactly south. Usually he was concerned with order 
only for earthly ends. His practical sense overcame his sense of 
beauty. I remember some of the abominably ugly wire fences he 
built. A straight stretch of wire drawn all out of line to make it 
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tighter. It was better that way, he said, and that ended it. “Bad 
fences make bad cattle,” he once remarked, in an aphorism 
worthy of Robert Frost, of whom he had never heard. He built 
fences cattle couldn’t jump. I don’t suppose the ugliness ever hurt 
the cows. 

The chief effect upon me was that I finished the jobs I began. 
And there wasn’t any noble ideal about it either. I don’t remem¬ 
ber that, as a child, I had any one quote to me Robert E. Lee’s 
famous remark, “Duty is the noblest word m the English lan¬ 
guage." And I’m thankful for that. What we did had to be done; 
there was no talk of duty. In fact there was little comment of 
any kind, except of condemnation if the job wasn’t finished. Nor 
were we told that life was a serious thing. It was—without insist¬ 
ence. In spite of my mother, ours was predominantly a Puritan 
household. 

With this equipment, at sixteen I entered the state university. 
Though I did not know it then, that was the beginning of my 
venture into the world of co-operative action. Since life was a 
serious thing, I did my woik as well as I could. And what was 
my work ? Remember, I was not consciously trained in independ¬ 
ence of thought; and life had not yet taught me what my parents 
had overlooked. My work, then, was what public opinion as¬ 
signed me; and public opinion, careless of the fitness of the man 
for the job, assigns to him all the work he will do. Consequently, 

I found myself in practically every college organization, holding 
positions of responsibility in many of them 1 found myself play¬ 
ing class football, because a man ought to play for his class. And 
I found myself in the Student Volunteer group, because the 
greatest need—so I was told by a zealous recruiter—was on the 
mission field. As if my own traits and capacities had nothing to 
do with it! Ah, these people who would save the world have little 
regard for the saviours! What doth it profit a man to save the 
whole world and lose his own soul? Well, I didn’t lose mine, 
but I don’t deserve the credit—if any—for saving it. Circum¬ 
stances kept me at home until I had sense enough to know I 
should stay there. 

This was during college. After college, I found myself, along 
with several million other “good” Americans, in the army. I had 
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about as much independence of thought as any of them. We 
were all terribly serious, perhaps even noble. During those days 
I was approaching, I think, General Lee’s attitude. But in my 
temporary devotion to duty I did not entirely forget myself. I 
determined to be, if possible, a lieutenant. A man ought to be 
all that he can. I refused, therefore, the chance to begin as cor¬ 
poral in that division which was latei, at immense cost, to help 
the British break the Hindenbtirg Line—missing thereby, per¬ 
haps, a glorious death—and became a second lieutenant in the 
field artillery, with a year’s tour abroad, a promotion, and never 
a shot fired at the enemy. But I had done my duty. I had had the 
ability to be a lieutenant, and I had been one. It wasn’t my fault 
if I couldn’t be a hero too. 

After the War, my most serious co-operative venture was 
scholarship. But, you say, scholarship is an individual affair. Ah, 
you haven’t tried. Scholarship, like culture, is pursued in Amer¬ 
ica in bands. There are rules and regulations only distantly re¬ 
lated to reason and truth and beauty. Scholarship in America is 
the art of being serious about nothing. Well, you say, my serious 
training should have fitted me for this. No. To be serious is 
proper. To be serious about nothing is sinful. Life is significant. 
Anyway, though I was serious when I began—indeed, filled 
with high hopes for the discovery of truth—I’ve been smiling now 
for several years. And I’m still not quite a scholar. 

Well, I’ve tried other things. I’ve taught Bible classes. I’m still 
a member of the church, and of the American Legion. By a 
fluke, I once let myself be elected vice-commander of our Legion 
post. But there’s one mistake I haven’t made: I’m not a member 
of any “Service” club. Oh well, perhaps I haven’t been asked to 
join; but I have an idea I could have pulled the ropes if I had 
been so foolish. Not that I necessarily think the members of 
these clubs foolish. I’m not talking about them; I’m speaking for 
myself. Clubs aie not for me. I like individuals, but when the 
machinery of organization intervenes I lose interest. At sixteen 
I ventured into a highly organized world As I see it now, that 
venture is drawing to a close. I’m going home. 

Why ? Because I have failed ? Not according to average stand¬ 
ards, I think. But what have I gained? There have been gains, 
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of course. A broader and deeper understanding of men, a certain 
sense of comradeship. But beyond this—mostly negative things. 
I’ve been engaged in learning where hfe for me does not exist. A 
necessary knowledge, it is true, but one doesn’t wish to spend all 
his time learning it. When one knows it, he wishes to go on, or, 
as in my case, back to the springs of life. To me, most organiza¬ 
tions simply don’t matter. I’m no mechanic, to tinker forever 
with their machinery; noi am I a statesman, to use them. 

But I doubt if dissatisfaction with my venture into the highly 
organized world would have been enough to make clear to me 
the road I’m going now. Some time ago, after an absence of 
years, I visited my boyhood home. Those days and nights showed 
me what I wanted. More exphcidy, the day and the night there, 
the sun, the moon, and the stars, taught me. I slept again in the 
room that I had occupied as a boy. During the night I heard the 
ceaseless piping of the frogs in the ponds nearby. I rose and went 
to the window. The moon had just cleared the tall pine before 
the house. From far off to the south came the murmur of a 
breeze. Steadily the noise increased until the pines about the 
house were all sighing together. And I was sure that these sights 
and sounds held the secret of my life. The years had passed, and 
I had changed—oh, I had lost many things—but here was some¬ 
thing changeless, binding my present to my past. It even amused 
my fancy to think that the same frogs that piped through my 
boyhood nights were piping still; as perhaps the same wind was 
blowing—at least, it blew from the south; as surely the same 
moon silvered the same trees. And then I remembered that still 
the wind would blow, and the moon shine after a thousand years, 
and I not there to see. Unchanging nature, giving me back my 
past, was powerless to project me into any distant future. The 
moon, being dead, could live; I should have to die. But this was 
a passing mood. I had learned where to find myself. In propor¬ 
tion as I understood these dear objects about me, I should under¬ 
stand myself, for they, having helped to form me, had become a 
part of me. With them were both my physical and my spiritual 
home. I was so sure of this that I, who undl that moment had 
never had the least preference as to where—or even whether—I 
should be buried when I died, now felt that when it was all over 
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it would be good to sleep beneath the long-leaf pines, here in this 
quiet grove. Here I should be always at home. 

And always in the presence of the noblest symbol of religion 
that I know. A pine. With its tap-root sunk, through sand and 
loam, deep into clay, its trunk straight, and clean, its branches 
against the sky. Sure of itself, at peace, steadfast. A pointer from 
earth’s centre to the zenith, itself a part of that earth, whirled for¬ 
ever eastward to take the first rays of the morning sun upon its 
topmost branches, it whispers in quiet and moans in storms its 
message from the stars. 

So, these days, I’m on my way back. Men may call it defeat, 
cowardice, selfish individualism. What does it matter? I am 
seeking a hard bottom and rocks in place. What if I am an anach¬ 
ronism, a survival of the pioneer in an age that does not need 
him, needs rather the socialized man? We must co-operate, we 
are told, or our civilization is lost. And I think it’s true. (Though 
when I ride on the New York subway at six p.m. I have doubts 
about our civilization.) I’m in favor of the League of Nations, 
the World Court, etc., etc. I will give them my moral support— 
whatever that means. But organize them, and run them—I’m 
sorry, it isn’t my job, My children perhaps will learn it. Groups 
of people are as natural to them as trees are to me. I will go 
back to the trees, and listen again to the lessons they taught me as 
a boy. It is barely possible that some of those lessons may be of 
value even to the highly socialized world of today. 

One doesn’t get cock-sure, where I am going; the 1929’s are 
never an absolute surprise. I have seen a hundred acres of cotton 
in September, the beautiful product of man’s sweat under the 
summer sun, fleecy white at morning, at evening torn, bedrag¬ 
gled, beaten into the sand by the fury of an equinoctial storm. 
There is something beyond. Man may be the noblest work of 
God, but the universe seems sometimes to forget it. So, it’s sit 
quiet, and watch; and when the storm is over tighten your belt 
and plant your crops again. 

For the moon may be right next time. And spring comes on 
forever. Though it may be four months to the harvest, at last the 
harvest is sure. One must abide the rhythm of the seasons—• 
spring, and summer, and autumn. Counn-ymen move slowly 
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but they arrive. They do not watch the seasons entirely in vain. 

I remember, as a boy, many and many a night standing in our 
back yard at nine o’clock and hearing, through the pines, across 
an interval of seven miles, the night express go by. The note of 
the whistle was sweetened by distance. At moments we even 
heard the roar of the train crossing a trestle. Then, silence. And 
the pines and the stars. Once more we had been assured that, 
though we lived on the outskirts, we hved in the world. And 
now, surrounded again by this quiet, I shall hear, far off like 
muted music, the noise of industry, of commerce, and of the 
clubs. I may smile ironically at times, for at times it may seem 
like the noise of lost men saving one another. But I shall often 
be moved to admiration, and to wonder that men play so well 
the hard game of life. If I choose to play alone, they choose to 
play together. I will return to myself, to the years and the scenes, 
long lost, on the road to Kingstree. Again the western sky, be¬ 
yond the River, will reflect strange and noble deeds. The world 
will work its work, I mine. I’m going home. 
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Grant Reynard 


G rand Junction was a little German settlement when my 
. grandfather creaked west to Nebraska. The Indians stiLL 
roamed the country. Mother told me how they came beg¬ 
ging corn, scaring them ’most to death. There were bitter bliz¬ 
zards and blistering drouths, but in spite of Indians and climate 
Grandfather stayed with Grand Junction. 

For some strange reason they built the town on the flat plains 
between two rivers. The Loup was north of us and the Platte 
River five miles south. The Platte seemed to draw the picnickers 
and hunters most. In summer low scraggly trees along her banks 
were covered with wild grapevines. The sun parched her chan¬ 
nels. Near Schurtzburg’s fatm a wash of current left a hole where 
we could barely wet ourselves in August. When the hot sky 
sucked back the river, farmers killed catfish in the shallows with 
pitchforks. In winter solid wind-stung ice checked her snaky 
flow to the Missouri. Great honking flocks of teal and Canada 
geese went north when the ice broke up. Tons of smashing cakes 
crumbled up the wooden bridges and churned them into splinters. 
She was a treacherous river, this Platte. 

I was born on Third Street. It was the town’s main street with 
stores running west from the Congress House and dwindling 
into the residence section. Our house was on the edge of the dwin¬ 
dle. Next door Doc Samson, whose left side was paralyzed, prac¬ 
tised in the front room of his house. The great hackberry tree 
in our front yard made a cool shade in summer. Doc hobbled 
over afternoons and rested on the bench beneath it. 

Down the street cross-eyed Hank Blakely always sat chewing 
in the smelly door of his livery stable. Hank had many stamp 
ing horses in the dark stalls of his barn. Then came Sauerman’s 
undertaking place with a bowling alley over it. Guenther’s 
saloon and Jim Foley’s bar divided the better-class German 
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and native trade. Over on Front Street the saloons were thick. 
Across the tracks my Uncle Bryan ran a Keeley Cure. 

My dad had a piano store down under Spitznager’s Opera 
House. As a kid I took piano lessons for years. This made me 
useful in showing off pianos in the store but didn’t make Dad 
rich. As I grew older Professor Zuber gave me jobs playing the 
piano in his German orchestra when Max Schneider got full 
and failed him. Zuber’s orchestra played at all the best dances— 
Elks’ dances, dances at the Liederkranz Flail and down at Ott’s 
Park and the German beer gardens. Our steadiest playing job 
in summer came from old Martin Schirmer, who ran Sand Krog. 
I always went down there with the bunch. At the beer-garden 
dances Schneider was suie to drink too much. 

THE GERMAN DANCE 

Schirmer’s Lake was about four miles southwest of town. Full 
of German carp on its muddy bottom, wabbly shacks hung on its 
dank sides. Sand Krog was a dance hall near the road that led 
down to the lake, and Wood River ran alongside of the beer 
garden. 

On hot summer nights they danced outside on a floor in the 
garden. Sweaty farm hands and hot hired girls. The place reeked 
of the fishy river mud, nickel cigars, rye and limburger sand¬ 
wiches, Swiss cheese, dill pickles and beer. Zuber’s orchestra 
played till all hours. Between dances the “Wacht am Rhein” 
would plow its way across the garden from the barroom. Some of 
the drinkers sang in the Mannerchor and Plattdeutsch Verein in 
town, and the more beer the lustier song. 

Schneider played the piano in the orchestra. Professor Zuber 
always tried to keep him near the piano between dances. But 
Schneider was parched permanently. He had to have his wet¬ 
ting most every intermission. Daytimes he worked in my dad’s 
piano store m town. He was forever getting prospects for sales 
to bartenders, He had enormous hands, was as good-natured as 
he looked, and awfully kind to his horse, which he called his 
team. When he showed off a piano he improvised, with a Wag¬ 
nerian flourish, great smashing smears of German chords. Then 
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lie would suddenly pull the “Dawn in the Alps” stuff and get 
all sentimental, and his face go sad and beer-eyed. He always 
came in and went out of the store through the back. Got onto 
that through going to so many saloons with Family Entrances in 
the alleys. Never sober, seldom stewed. Just a great soft German 
giant full of music and beer. 

Pospischel, who played the bass fiddle, had big hands too, a 
bushy pompadour, and a flourishing red mustache. He was a 
harness maker and walked with a little limp as though he’d had 
a touch of frost or something. One of his arms was a bit short. He 
had to twist it snappylike to make long reaches on the strings. 
He never drank or smiled at dances but stood stolid and sad, 
as big as his fiddle, and his little arm jerking the bow around 
so fasL it never seemed to belong to him. 

Young Goebel, who played the clarinet, was a smarty. His face 
was wide and shiny and as full of pep as he was sawed off. Mr. 
Goebel, his father, had been mayor and owned a lumber yard, 
so Albert felt his oats. He blew up like a red toy balloon when 
he tooted a run and his voice was as high as his clarinet. 

Gus Ebert played the cornet and was sour on the high ones. 
His Adam’s apple churned up and down and his eyes were al¬ 
ways turned up in his head as if he was trying to look over specs 
like a burlesque country school teacher. He was forever shaking 
the spit out of his horn, and hung a derby over the bell on. the 
dreamy waltzes. 

Hans Bendel, the trap drummer, was timid and dumb. Every¬ 
thing he ought to be he wasn’t. He was miscast and always acted 
as if it hurt him or the drum to thump it. 

Professor Zuber, the leader, played fiddle and ran a dray line. 
He had sideburns, a big nose, was honest, and should have been a 
Scotchman. He never drank beer and was as patient as any leader 
could be with such a drummer. Between keeping Bendel on the 
beat and Schneider on the wagon, he did more directing than 
fiddling. Professor coached the Mannerchor and played for the 
Opera House and most of the town dances. But Sand Krog was 
his specialty. It was beer, hired girls, and Zuber’s orchestra that 
kept the crowd at Schirmer’s Lake. He led the Pacific Hose band 
in town and raised a fine family. In spite of all the German 
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dances, beer halls, and cheese, he seemed to stand for something 
solid and clean in the midst of his sweaty orchestra. 

Fourth of July was always a big day at Sand Krog. Early in the 
morning the Saint Joe and Grand Junction would run a wheezy 
special down to the siding at Schirmer’s Lake. All day long the 
farmers poured into the place with tired wives, kids, lunch bas¬ 
kets, and their horses rattled at firecrackers. 

Some of the town swells came out on the Saint Joe. They 
spent the day fishing for caip and bull heads, blistered in row 
boats, and took mud baths in the lake. Some of the older boys 
would spoon around the willows with the girls, but wood ticks 
and gnats pestered their romance. 

It never failed to work up a cracking shower in the late after¬ 
noon. Most of the crowd, thanking old Pluv for the chance, 
would beat it up to the hall for cover. The folks up there were 
beery and good-natured by then. German mothers gave their 
lads a little beer and filled them up with pop and cracker] ack. 
By the time the shower stopped every one was wet inside and out. 
The soggy garden reeled again with dancing. 

The Nebraska summer night swallowed up the blistering sun 
and steeped the grove around the hall in a close romantic dark. 
The waltzers whirled fast. Plump faimer girls tossed their happy 
heads, their bright dress a kaleidoscope of swinging color as they 
came under the lamps. Hilda Erlich always smiled, her hair a 
gorgeous braided gold, tight, and like a crown. Coats bobbed 
black and shirt-sleeve whites whirled by with ties that streamed 
off back when not pressed tight to warmer bosoms. Flashing 
couples churned against the murky drop of night. Along the 
sides lamps sprayed lemon light across the dull green of the 
garden. 

Doc Dorgan, who came West with his lungs, would dance 
around with the pretty farmer girls. He had jerky legs and when 
he looked at you one eye seemed straying off some other place. 
The dancing made him pale and he would hack a bit. 

Later the moon might shine down through the trees, as though 
to lend a little poet’s light to some hired-girl’s romance. Professor 
Zuber never slackened up the pace. On into the morning with 
the waltz and ragtime tunes, he’d make the dancers spin. It 
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might be two or three before the “Home, Sweet Home” would 
bring the night to an end. Little girls and heavy baby boys cried, 
half asleep, when mothers waked them up. The stupid teams 
went clumping off with drowsy loads of farmer folks. 

The orchestra would linger for a lunch in the barroom, old 
Adolph Busch busy cutting liver wurst and bringing bock. By 
then Schneider had a sentimental leer, his eyes rolled red and with 
a swollen look. Pospischel would wrap his big bass fiddle up like 
a clumsy black mummy. 

When Bendel got his drums all in the rig, the horses jogged 
away toward town. The clover, damp and sweet close to the road, 
the horses’ barny smells and Schneider’s breath would make a 
mixtuie rare upon the night. We’d all be near asleep when of a 
sudden the horses would take a sharp bend in the road and, going 
by the moon-white cemetery, we would know that we were 
getting close to home, 

THE ELKS’ CLUB 

The Grand Junction Lodge of the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks had its quarters up over the Daley Fruit Company 
on Front Street. Climbing the stairs that led up to the lodge 
rooms, you could smell bananas. Mornings, with some of the 
other fellows, I made extra money unloading bananas for Daley 
from cars on the Front Street siding. Late afternoons and eve¬ 
nings I set up pins in the Elks’ bowling alley upstairs. 

At night the old alleys reminded me of a batde. The smudgy 
lighted haze of smoke down the room, the glistening golden 
alleys and dark balls slithering along; the whack and bang of 
hollow sounding pins; the other balls rolling back up front and 
tumbling to rest against a neighbor, only to be sailed into re¬ 
sounding slam and rattle of wood; the high laugh of Chris Netch 
or the whaling oaths that Oscar Engle sent roaring through the 
smoke. 

Moe Franklin, the steward, always reminded me of dining cars 
and swaying water bottles. His crisp white coats seemed to citify 
the club. He strutted into the alley with trays of cigars and pol¬ 
ished glasses flashing in the murky air, a high light topping his 
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ebony. Moe and Mrs. Franklin ran a boarding house where town 
swells dined and biagged about how Alabama the food tasted. 
They cateied at the Binghams’ and Pells’ parties. Moe shone and 
gleamed his Birmingham best about the Elks and was efficiently 
dusky, except when Mrs. Moe went south to visit her sister. 
Whereupon he went on a jagged bat, making a substitute neces¬ 
sary to the benevolence of the order. 

Evenings the billiard room was as happy as the bowling alley. 
I’d leave Chuck Cogshell setting my pins and go over there for a 
rest. Banker Pell was slow and slick with Iris cue. He looked ovei- 
fed and aldermanic, reaching for long shots and trying to keep 
one foot on the floor, his cigar hanging limp and helpless from 
his under lip. He wouldn’t shake the ashes off. They piled out on 
the end, an ever-inci easing hazard of a great gray smudge. 

The overhead lights made vivid green backgrounds for the 
darker forms in action against them. The long lines of Tom 
Ferris, of Ferris’s Hardware, stretched across the green oblong and 
clicked balls together about the rails. He made slick shots off sev¬ 
eral cushions and was the club’s best player. At home he was pes¬ 
tered by his hen of a wife. Tom played late at the club, hoping she 
would be a little gummed by sleep when he stole home. 

Sid Emery shot a wicked game with Ferris. Sid wore the loud¬ 
est clothes in the club. He was in town week-ends, travelled for 
Silver’s Wholesale Grocery, and smelled of cigars and coffee. The 
boys waited Saturday nights to see what stunt Sid would pull. He 
brought the first circular shirt-fiont to town—the kind cut up like 
pieces of pie. Sid reached under his vest between shots and twirled 
it around a notch. Bursting with gags and smoking-car stories, 
he was permanent end man in the Elks’ Annual Minstrels. Fond 
of shooting with the cue held behind his back, Sid swayed his 
pussy little stomach way out as he stretched backwards over the 
rail. 

Through a large doorway you could see into the reading room. 
The cigar case stood close by the door. A long table in there was 
piled with magazines. I had seen Mert Stewart, an older Elk, 
sneak pages out of the fly magazine that Emil Welsbach imported 
after his trip to Paris. Emil was the club’s naughty boy. Having a 
rich dad, he entertained the chorus girls every time a musical 
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comedy hit the Opera House, chasing the show on down to 
Omaha with Ike Salters in his new car. 

On through another door was the grand hall where the big 
stuff was done and the dancing. The large elk head over the 
platform seemed moth-eaten from the start. Moe fell down there, 
hardly ever dusting his horns, which made him look as though 
he’d feel more at home down in Fleek’s gunstore window. They 
hung a large colored picture of Judge Henry Pell, the first ex¬ 
alted ruler, done by a travelling photo enlarger. There were im¬ 
posing chairs up front where I supposed the exalted rulers sat on 
private nights when they fetched out the goat and sang “Auld 
Lang Syne,” and pulled the eleven-o’clock stuff my dad hinted at. 

It seemed desecrating to pull off the gay dances in the dignified 
goat hall, but they had them once every week. Those nights Moe 
had a particular polish on everything except the elk horns. He 
might have its nose dusted off but he always missed the horns. 
Zuber’s orchestra played and there was punch and cut glass and 
flowers all over the library table. 

The ladies were well gotten up on those nights. Beady black 
dresses with tight waists and cigarette-card hips, and some doing 
Lillian Russell poses in low-necked white satin with lots of clus¬ 
tery stuff and corsages about. 

My dad looked handsome in his full-dress clothes. Mother’s pa¬ 
tience ran low getting him pried into things and he boiled over 
little cusses, hooking away at her back fastenings. But once 
horned into their clothes, they did look grand, Dad with his lean 
dark mustache, and Mother full-bosomed but happy that a fat 
lady could look as thin as she managed to look in those tight 
waists. 

She was always a little envious of the Daiter girls. They were 
thin and willowed through many dances with Jim Hawley and 
Ike Salter or Emil Welsbach and other town swells. The older 
women whispered things about them, but underneath their gos¬ 
sip they envied their shapes and the slick clothes they wore. No 
use talking, Ada Daiter was a beauty. With pale blonde hair and 
very dark eyebrows she looked cool and warm at the same time. 
She swept the boys with her dark spine-tingling lashes, or opened 
them suddenly, very dolly-wide. 
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Some holidays they had masquerade balls instead of spike-tail 
dances. Even Moe Franklin wore a cornucopia hat as he served 
folks, and Mrs. Moe came di essed like a Southern mammy m a 
bandana. Folks broke loose from their moorings those nights. 
Sauerman, the undertaker, diked out as gay as possible, tried his 
best not to look like an embalmer. Mrs. Sauerman, tipping the 
scales at about two-fifty, liked to show her dainty legs. She had 
little feet, too, and when dancing, made you feel she was about to 
take off from her moorings any minute. 

Mrs. Doctor Fish, the dentist’s wife, looked too fast for Doc 
those nights. He walked as if he had permanent coins. Mrs. Fish 
had a cute shape which she wasn’t going to waste. They couldn’t 
keep her off the floor even at intermissions. She put on solo dances 
without invitation. Her costume was imaginary and having very 
little mind over her matter she always grew kittenish. Doc parked 
in the bowling alley where he couldn’t be embarrassed by her 
carrying on. 

Elk nights Zuber’s orchestra was polished up, too. Max 
Schneider looked very dressed up at the piano. Professor Zuber 
didn’t mind so much on German dance nights, but Elk eve¬ 
nings he had Schneider over to their place for supper, so Max 
wouldn’t overload his inspiration with too many beers. The or¬ 
chestra played better than usual. Goebel didn’t honk so many 
geese on his clarinet. They always wound up the evening with 
“Should Auld Acquaintance Be Forgot,” played in slow waltz 
time. 

After the dance my folks asked the Shaws and Rogerses up to 
our house where Mother had canned shiimps and peas on tap. 
Stirred into a cream sauce they made a chafing-dish nightmare 
called wiggle. Dad always played chef on these late occasions. He 
stood at the head of the dining-room table, a white apron circling 
his dress clothes, showing off his early French ancestry as he stirred 
the bubbling dish. 

While the folks ate wiggle and giggled away downstairs, I 
paddled up to bed. After the excitement of the dance and my pin 
setting, sleep wouldn’t take me off till near dawn. I heard the 
folks finally come into the front of the house gossiping about the 
way Sid Emery had carried on with Ada Daiter. Off they went 
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into the night, Mother calling softly down the front walk so as 
not to wake the Samsons next door. Locking-up sounds and Dad 
pulling the clock cord on the stans. After they came up, a long 
time undressing and mumbled sounds of muffled talk about the 
dance. Their lazy buzzing might be broken by the fool rooster 
over at Samson’s in the back. He got the moon mixed with the 
sun and had to crow a little, but very weak and throaty as if he 
had a cold. 


THE CONGRESS HOUSE 

Bill Daiter, who ran the Congress House, was a born spender. 
When he came West to take over the management he began 
right off to boom the place. Had the whole house cleaned, put in 
fancy furniture and a natty crew of waitresses and bellhops. It 
wasn’t long before he had die cream of the town’s high livers 
coming for his fancy meals. 

Mother started a line of hinting, the fall that Daiter revived the 
old hotel. She was tired of thinking about three meals a day. Why 
not rent our place or shut it up and try boarding down at the Con¬ 
gress House? This appealed to Dad’s stomach. He had heard 
about Daiter’s bill of fare. So we rented our house on Third 
Street to Doc Fish’s brother and down we went bags and canary 
to live at the Congress. 

The building was four stories high. We were parked on the 
top floor. Dad bought a great length of rope and tied one end to 
the radiator. In case the place caught fire and we weie cut off 
from the rickety escape he would throw us out the window. 

Daiter had figured red carpet laid all up and down the halls 
and stairs. The elevator was very uncertain. It bobbed and teetered 
when Johnson, who ran the contraption, opened gratey, rattling 
doois at landings, 

Mr. Daiter had three Italian fellows who furnished music all 
harpy and Venetian during dinner and then went back to shin¬ 
ing shoes, peeling spuds or cleaning spittoons between promotions 
into harmony. 

He had also imported John Toombs, his stiff-necked head 
waiter. He was tall, stoop-shouldered, and bent at the waist, as 
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if he had a little cramp, ushering customers into the dining room. 
Some of the waitresses Mr. Toombs head-waitered were good 
lookers if you didn’t mind about their feet. They seemed flat and 
worn out Mr. Toombs anchored us at a table near the kitchen 
doors and our girl had a gold tooLh. 

After dining largely, we could sit out in the lobby and listen to 
the Venetian trio, with no dishes for Mother to think about. There 
they would be, at home, cluttering the sink, a wabble-stacked 
chicken-gravied cluster of drudgery. At the Congress she could 
sink back in state and leather cushions, nothing bothering her 
but bad tunes from, the romantic music makers.' 

Mr. Dick Sellers, the perky clerk, wore loud shirts and ties and 
jollied the ladies and travelling men. He told every one the place 
was heaping full when there were vacant rooms on every floor. 
Sellers tried to get up a case on blonde Ada Daiter but old man 
Daiter soon squelched that. 

Ada went pretty steady with Jim Hawley who worked in the 
bank and sang in the Elks’ quartette. She was a dinger for looks. 
All the fellows in town envied Jim going to dances and shows 
with such a pinchable blonde. Ada had her dad’s get-up and go. 
Later she went off to study music in Chicago, and coming back 
at vacation times she bi ought snappy ideas right from the me¬ 
tropolis. Daiter added French words for fried potatoes and other 
things on the bill of fare. Now and then a hunter fiom up around 
Fleck’s gunstore would bring in a bear or deer he’d bagged up in 
the Black Hills, and we’d have bear steak and venison. Due to 
Ada’s Chicago influence the soups turned turtle or chicken okra. 

On Saturday nights they pulled special dinners with dancing 
later in the evening. Folks got dressy and the menu was very 
French. Mr. Toombs might have to help Bonnie, our waitress, 
translate the bill of fare. The dining room rattled gaily, heavy 
dishes, glasses, and silver clinking above the hum of talk. From 
the kitchen flowed a never-ending stream of surprises, the girls 
kicking the doors wide and flashing in and out with heavy trays. 
Sudden faces of white-hatted cooks or dishwashers surprised us 
peering through the round, glass-covered holes up top. 

There were sunny days out front on East Third Street with 
fellows parked in fat armchairs against the bricks, warm and 
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sleepy. They puffed and yarned away, just to the left of the bar¬ 
ber-shop entrance. Saturday, week-end drummers brought wise¬ 
crack ideas into the local line of talk. One of them, Doug Stevens, 
was a great swell and got sweet on Ada Daiter. This didn’t do Jim 
Hawley’s insomnia any good. Doug dressed so St. Louis that it 
kept Jim busted buying new togs to spark Ada in. 

Ike Gorley, one of the Third Street squatters, said Doug and 
Jim were both suckers. Women got a man no place, specially 
them blonde kind that kept parrots and went off to Chicago. The 
hotel gossips would watch the latest turns Saturday nights, to see 
whether Stevens or Hawley sat at Daiter’s table. 

Jim rode q/wicked horse in crack style and hired a pair of fine 
ponies from Hank Blakely’s barn, taking Ada for long rides. She 
brought home a Michigan Boulevard outfit that set the town talk¬ 
ing. Sam Exeter had fixed Jim up in a nifty equestrian layout, the 
fastest thing in town—the kind villains wore at the Opera House. 
Jim would crack Ins boots with his whip when he was off his 
horse and stand around looking like somebody at a jockey club. 
Ada’s skirt had yards in it and almost dragged her sideways off 
her horse if she took a fast corner. Doug Stevens couldn’t ride, 
but he swung up to the front entrance Sundays with Hank 
Blakely’s sorrel team and red trap. He drove Ada down to the 
Platte River bridges and all over the country. 

Some nights I left my folks just outside the dining room listen¬ 
ing to the music, and went over to the wing back of the office 
where the men played cards and smoked; Old Tom Binney, the 
barber, and the drummers. I saw Dick Sellers squeeze Ada 
Daiter’s arm in there one night. He found Ada looking for news 
about herself at the paper rack. Dick would zephyr out from his 
desk, a peppy mixer at all times. When Dick jollied her, Ada’s 
laugh seemed higher pitched. 

We hadn’t been at the Congress House many months when 
Mother developed a longing for the old house on Third Street. 
After all, head waiters and Wop music and French gravies all 
over things didn’t quite satisfy her. She wanted the privacy and 
quiet and even the old drudgeries of the house up under the 
hackberry, So we were doomed to migrate back up Third into 
a gender atmosphere. This came at a rotten time. 
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Mr, Daiter, deciding to outdo the enemy Kelly House, had 
brought a regular mural painter on from Chicago to decorate the 
Congress up in grand style. From a shaky scaffolding in the lobby 
entrance Professor von Heider painted fairy angel women, with 
trumpets, Hying through the air at a great rate. Ike Gorley came 
in from his sunning on Third Street and gaped at these mirac¬ 
ulous soaring females. 

Before we moved there was one consolation. We had the fire 
I’d been yearning for. It came off in the night, and we were jolted 
awake by a hammering on our door. There was a cutting, sneezy 
smell and the room was pitch black before Dad-found the light. 
But it proved a punk fire because he wouldn’t Ui>>„ the rope. It 
turned out to be just a stinking smudge from the cellar down 
beneath the kitchen. Folks prowled the halls all night, sleepy and 
bedraggled, nervous for the morning. 

It smoked up von Heider’s ladies but he restored them, bathed 
and pure again. Daiter did over ltis whole sheebang that month 
before we left. There was sciubbing and plastering and die dining 
room was almost ruined. With the Venetian 1 trio cleaning up the 
mess there was no music at night, and Mr. Toombs wilted with 
so many duties laid upon him. 

Every one got overworked and grouchy but Dick Sellers. He 
was crisp and laundered and loud as ever. The Saturday after the 
fire he pulled a dirty trick on Daiter. He resigned right in the 
middle of the mess and took a train for Omaha, where worse and 
more of it, Ada Daiter joined him. Old man Daiter nearly went 
nuts. Flad them detectived and chased all over Iowa and Illinois, 
but Dick was a snapper. A justice of the peace in Galena bound 
them safe and sound, out of reach of the vile minds of several 
Grand Junction gentlemen, including Mr. Jim Hawley of the 
Farmers’ National Bank. 




